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INTRODUCTORY 
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INTRODUCTORY 
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CHAPTER - I 


INTRODUCTORY 


(A) SYMBOLISM; A GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Symbolism , i.e, the practice or art of using 
symbols, is a most common characteristic of religious 
language. But the area of using symbol is not con¬ 
fined to religion only. It is also visible in science, 
art, poetry etc. Under the influence of mathematics 
and symbolic logic, a notion has arisen which endeavours 
to confine symbolism to scientific and exact concepts 
only. That would be an incomplete interpretation of 
symbolism^ In Webster's New International Dictionary 
of Engli sh L a nguage, 'symbol' is defined as that which 
stands for something else by reason of relationship, 
association, convention, or accidental but intentional 
resemblance, especially a visible sign of something 
invisible, as an idea, equality or totality. The word 

1. Cassirer rightly observes that a noticSh of a general 
theory of symbolism should be broad one if it is to 
be adequate. He says:"The philosophy of symbols and 
symbolic forms is not, as some suppose, concerned 


Contd 




•symbol’ emerged to Western languages from the 

Greek word sumbolon, meaning a totken , 

insignia or means of identification by which 

parties to contracts, allies, guest and host, and 

other kinds of partners could identify each other. 

On the basis of this original sense, which directs 

to a coherent greater whole identified through its 

parts, the word has come to represent the general 

phenomenon of metonymy found widely in all cultures; 

the use of a signal to mean something and yet to 

2 

mean something not apparent to the uninitiated. 


Symbolism has been employed in different dis¬ 
ciplines, hence it is difficult to find out the common 
and uniform characteristics of symbols used in various 
areas. Nevertheless attempts hwe been made to give 
a comprehensive account of them. Any datum may be 


primarily and exclusively, with scientific and 
exact concepts, but with all directions of the 
symbolisizing function in its attempt to grasp 
and understand the world. It is necessary to study 
this function, not only in the realm of scientific 
concepts but in the non-scientific realms of poetry, 
art and religion, etc." 

cf. V'/ibbur Murshal Urban, Language and Realit y 
(LondonrGeorge Allen & Unwin Ltd,,Newyork: The 
Macmillan Company-1939),P. 402. 

2, Mircea Eliade, ed. 

The Encyclopedia of Religion (London,Newyork: 

Macmillan Company Ltd.1987),P.204. 
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considered to be a symbol if it means something or 
operates as a sign that would include conspicuous 
features of nature, monuments, written or spoken 
words, small images or familiar objects easily 
duplicated or distributed. Any of these is a symbol 
provided it directs expectation or interest to some¬ 
thing other than itself. Symbolism is, then, the 
study of the part played in human affairs, by all 

these signs and symbols, especially their influence 
3 

on thought. 

Sometimes symbols are identified with signs, 
but this attempt will diminish the actual distinction 
between signs and symbols. Paul Tillich, one of the 
outstanding and most influential philosophical theo¬ 
logians of contemporary period, has pointed out one 

characteristic common in signs and symbols; they point 

4 

beyond themselves to something else. But he opposes 
any attempt of calling signs as symbols. The red sign 
at the street corners points to the orJcr to stop the 


3. Urban, Op.cit ., P. 404- 

4. Paul Tillich, "Symbols or Faith", R eligious lancuao e 
and the Problem of Religious Knowledg e, ed. by 
Ronald E, Santoni (Bloomington and London; Indiana 
University Tress, 1973), p, 136. 
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movements oi cars at certain intervals. Red light 
and stopping of cars are not essentially inter¬ 
related but are convention? associated with each 
other. Tillich observes the distinction between 
signs ano symbols by pointing out thatthe former do 
not participate in tne reality of that to which they 
point, while the latter do. Therefore, signs can be 
replaced for reasons of expediency or convention, 
while symbols cannot. Symbol participates in that 
to which it points: the flag participates in the 
power and dignity of the nation for which it stands. 
Tnerefore, it cannot be replaced except after a his¬ 
toric debacle that changes the reality of the nation 

v/hicn it symbolizes. An attack on the flag is treated 

5 

ds an attack on the whole nation. 

The level of reality which is not easily 
accObSible is being opened, to a large extent, with 
tne application of a symbol. It not only opens up 
dimensions and elements of reality which otherwise 
woulu remain unapjjroachable but also unlocks dimen¬ 
sions ana elements of our souls which correspond to 
tne dimensions and elements of reality. 


• f 


5 


Ibid 


PP. 136-37- 
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'./e have already referred to the viev/ of 
some thinkers that signs and symbols are to be dis¬ 
tinguished, otherwise the concept of symbolism will 

bear no meaning. The naturalistic theory of symbo- 

6 

lism tends to identify signs with symbols and even 
certain kinds of substitutional signs have gradually 
come to be called symbols. In actuality, they are 
not genuine symbols; they are merely operational signs, 
in wnich no intuitive relation to the object for which 

O 

they stand remains, Cassirer maintains that in all 
genuine symbolic relations some form of likeness is 
CO be found. There may be,rather would be, different 
kinds of likeness in different symbolic relations; in 
the moral symbol t’nere is one type of likeness, in 
the scientific another, in the religious still another, 

7 

but a] 1 syinbolic relations inply some type of likeness. 

The relation of 'symbolizing' is different 

from the relation of "imitating" or"copying", This 

8 

IS even pointed out by stebbing. Symbols plainly 
stunc. for what tney symbolize. But an intuitive ele¬ 
ment must be present in any genuinely symbolic relation. 

6. urban, op.cit ., p. 406- 

7. Loc.cit , 

b. L.S. Stebring, A Modern Introduction to iogic, 

seventh, ' ed. (London , Methuen Sc Co, Ltd. 

1950),P. 14, 
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Kant sees a kind of similarity existing between 
the symbol and the thing symbolized, but it is not 
the similarity as in the case of picture. The 
"sense" of the symbol is not "the common form of 
representation", as it is seen in the case 
of the sense of the pictures but a similarity 
in the way of reflecting on the two things"; a common 
rule of operation, A significant aspect is also 
that a symbol is always a presentation, though in¬ 
direct, of concept, were the conceptual element not 

present, there would be no judgment and, therefore, 

9 

no knowledge, 

::>ometimes language is evaluate® as merely a 
system of signs and symbols of reality. Thus, the 
pnilosophy of language passes inevitably into the 
philosophy of symbolism. According to some primitive 
and naive views of language, the word is never identi¬ 
cal with the thing, the relation is, therefore, in 
some sense and to some degree symbolic. But this does 
non mean that every vrard of our language is a symbolic 
in its truest sense. If so, the distinction between 
spmoolic and non-symxjolic language would be useless. 

In rder to understand any genuine symbol an interpre¬ 
tation oi it is needed and this should be done in a 
n vn-oyniool ic language. 

5. op. Cl tv PF, 408-9* 
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A symbol possesses both a sympton - hiding 

and truth proclaiming dimensions - an esoteric or 

"closing" function as well as an exoteric or " dis- 
10 

closing" one. Whatever "symbol" says#its expression 
is at the same time "veiling" and " revealing ", In 
becoming clear and even sensible to us some charac¬ 
teristics of the objects for which it stands remain 
11 

veiled. The revealing feature of a symbol is 

known with the employment of an interpretation which 
discloses what is condensed in it. 

(B) CLASSIFICATIOd OF SYMBOLS ; 

An important problem of the principle of 
symbolism would be an attempt of a preliminary and ten¬ 
tative classification of symbols, h. Flanders Dunbar 
in his study of medieval symbolism has classified 
symbols into three types; (a) extrinsic or arbitrary 

O 

symbols; (b) intrinsic or descriptive symbols; 

, 12 
(ci insight symbols. 


10. Encyclopedia of Religion # Vol , 14 PP.204#206- 

11. Thomas Silkslone# Religion # Symbolism and Meanin g 
(Oxford;Bruno Cassirer Publisher Ltd.#1968)#P,97. 

12. Urban, Op . cit. # P. 414# Cf. H. Flanders Dunber# 
Symbolism in Medieval Thought (Yale University 
Press^ 1929 TT 




The first class includes many symbols of 
art and science. The origin of such symbols are 
varied and have nothing to do with their function. 
They are merely substitutional signs, by means of 
which tne object is attended without attending to 
the “meaning". Their function is primarily opera¬ 
tional whether they are used in science or any 
other domain of action and discourse. 

The intrinsic symbol is in some way "Internal 
to the things symbolized". The symbols of religion 
and arts chiefly fall in this group. The symbols 
of moral qualities, for example of the lion for 
courage, are intrinsic and descriptive in that, while 
tn- symbol is not identical with the thing symbolized, 
there is partial agreement of such a character as to 
make analogous predication possible. Symbols of 
this type has been in Kant's mind in giving the des¬ 
cription of symbols. Such a symbol represents, not 
by virtue of a common form of representation in the 
sense of delineation, but by virtue of a common "rule 
of reflection" as Kant phrases it. 



Finally we may deal with the characteristic 
"insight" symbols which are always intrinsic, that 
is, in some way and to some degree,internal to the 
thing symoolized, but they proceed tov/ards the depth. 
They do not merely represent, through partial coin¬ 
cidence, characters and relations; they are, or at 
least are supposed to be, vehicle or medium of in¬ 
sight. It is the characteristic of intrinsic and 
insight symbols that images or ideas are taken from 
narrov/er relations and used as expressions for more 
universal and ideal relations, which because of their 
pervasiveness and ideality, cannot be directly ex¬ 
pressed. nut while the function of intrinsic symbol 
is merely representative, the insight symbols make us 
to grasp the deep meaning. This type of symbol does 
not merely describe and make more concrete, through 
images drawn from the data of sense, an object known 
( conceptually) - as does merely descriptive symbol - 
but is given importance as a gateway into something 

I3 

oeyona. 


13. Urban,- Op. cit ., 


PP. 415-16. 
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,v'e have elaborated in brief a general theory 
of symbolism, including the nature of symbols. But 
the mode of interpretation of symbols used in 
different fields varies to a large extent, Cassirer 
termed this as philosophy of symbolic forms. This 
term entails that there are different forms or types 
of symbols which, while all belonging to one general 
field of symbolism, yet have different functions or 
uses ano different ways of representing reality. In 
other words, cherc are different functions in the 
universes of discourse, the religious the scientific 
and the poetic, and these universes have different 
symbolic forms. It is necessary to understand the 
notion of different symbolic forms in order to inter¬ 
pret the application of symbols properly, 

(C) SCIEI-n^IFIG SYMBOLS; 

The problemof symbolism is a basic problem of 
today's science. It is said that the language of 
science is wholly symbolic, which seems to be an 
extreme view. Both symbolic and non-symbolic languages 
are utilized in science. Diversified opinions come 
into vogue about the characterstic of scientific 
symbols. Some hold tiiat scientific symbols are purely 
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arbitrary and conventional. Others hold that they 
are partly intrinsic in character. The solution of 
this controversy depends on a further question as to 
what the notion of science shall .include. If science 
be identified with the mathematico-physical, and all 
propositions, in so far as they are to become scien¬ 
tific and verifiable, must be reduced tothose, then 
there is no scope of any insight symbols in science, 
pernaps not even of intrinsic ones. If, on the other 

han(5, science broadens its outlook and includes the 
sc.-ences of life and mind in its scope then the notion 
of scientiric symbols would be different, because the 
"languages" of these sciences are not reducible to 
eitner to "physical" or mathematical language, and 
then intrinsic, and probably insight symbols, may also 
be part of the structure of their languages. In 
other words science would disclose a "double symbolism", 
the tunction of its symbols being both to operate and 
to understand. 

The necessity of employing the conception of 
douiole symbolism is apparent in the realm of science. 

In science symbol is often used as identical with 
substitutional signs, and ‘sign* and 'symbol' are often 
used interchangeably. We speak of plus and minus 
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signs, but we also speak of these signs as symbols 
of process of addition and subtractiori. But in 
science even another meaning of symboil exists. When 
scientific concepts such as atom and likewise are 
called symbols, they are never thought of as merely 
substitutional signs, and merely conventional. An 

I4 

intuitive element is always present in such symbols. 

Phis IS even more patent in the sciences of life and 

mind. The Notion of "natural relection" in biology 

is essentially considered to be a symbolic concept in 

the genuine sense of the v/ord. Taken from the sphere 

or voluntary selection, in the artificial breeding of 

animals, it is transferred analogically to the natural 

15 

non-voluntary sphere. The notion of selection is 
moulded, but it retains its meaning only in so long 
as the original "intuitive" element is retained. That 
is why, the language of these sciences can never be 
reduced to a "physical language". 

So, symbols of biological sciences will differ 
in tneir nature from those of mathematical and physical 
sciences. It is true that especially the mathematical 
or physical sciences became conscious of the symbolic 


14. Ibid ., P, 410» 

15. Loc.cit. 



character of their fundamental concepts and developed 

the notion of symbolism as a scientific principle 

most clearly. This has been pointed out by White- 

heac as he says that the algebra exemplifies more 

i 6 

fundamental types of symbolism. It is also true 

tnat the main concern of mathematics is to symbolize 
17 

things. Even then/ in the light of previous discus¬ 
sion, we cannot claim t^at the practice of using 
symbol is restricted to mathematics or mathematical 
physics or chemistry alone; if we do so, ^t will lead 
to to narrow outlook about scientific symbolism. 
Thus, it nas became clear that a moderate approach 
to scientific symbolism would be appropriate to 
accommodate both the symbols of mathematical and 
physical sciences, and the sciences of life and mind. 


16, A.W. ;/hitehead, Symbolis/pr its Meaning and 
Effect ( Cambridge: at the University Press 

19 f 8) , i-. 2 . 

17. Cura.me K. Langer, P hilosophy in a Hew Ke y; a 
Jtuay in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite , and 
Art, 3ra ed. (Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
Harvard University Press 1971), P, 19. 
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■/hen we compare scientific symbols with 

noetic and religious symbols their would be some 

substantial ditferences among them. The purpose of 

scientific symbol is not to,evoke feelings but to 

analyze and describe entitities; not allusiveness 

Is 

but deriniteness and exactness. Despite all the 

uif.erences some common features may be traced in 

scientific symbols that bring them closer to the 

poetic ana religious symbols - at least in case of 

interpretation. As said above, symbols of all realms 

neea interpretation and scientific symbols are also 

in need of it, otherv/ise their implication would 

remain unknown. This view seems to be adhered by 

N. bohr, as he says, " in the last analysis we are 

o 

compelled to express our thoughts in a word painting 

19 

which we use in unanalyzed fashion". 


18. Urban, op.cit , 507« 

19 . ’I. Bohr, Atom ic Theory and the ^ascription of 

Nature { Cambridge; The University 
Press, 1934 ) PP. 16 and 94. 




(D) POETIC SYI-IBOLS; 




Like science, poetry has also got its own 
realm of symbolism, and it is essential to briefly 
study the principle of poetic symbolism. It is held 
that language has two uses, the evocative and indica¬ 
tive, it evokes feeling or emotion and indicates 
objects. Poetic language, as it is usually held, is 
the development of the former, while scientific 
language a development of the latter. Hence the 
primary function or poetic language is evocative. The 
vis poetica lies first of all in the power of language 
to evoke feeling. But it evokes much more than feel¬ 
ing, namely, intuitive meanings as distinguished from 
20 

emotive. Poetic language, in the first instance, 
exploits intuitive meanings, it also evokes emotion. 

But it does much more than this. It calls our atten¬ 
tion to a living but not in plain language, 

o 

It is the general view that all expression 
involves re-presentation in some form and to some degree, 
the language of poetry is, also representative and 
descriptive. The poetic symbol is a form of this re¬ 
presentation. A poet is a person for whom visual 
sights and sounds and emotional experiences refer 
20. OP.cit., P. 463% 
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21 

symbolically to words. Thus, a poet's use of a 
symbol is not merely purported to evoke emotion and 
leeliny, it simultaneously represents visible facts 
which he perceives as well as some invisible objects 
which he apprehends through his insight. 

The relation of poetic symbols with metaphor 
is also important. The general law of language develop¬ 
ment is from copy to analogy ( metaphor ) and from 
metaphor to symbol. All symbolic sentences may also 
be considered to be metaphorical sentences. If we 
notice sentences like, all flesh is grass, man is a 
reed out he is a thinking reQd, we will see that the 
predicates grass and read, are applied analogically to 
the suojects flesh and man, on the basis of certain 
similarities, namely , the perishableness of 

the grass and the frailness of the reed. All poetic 
s'j'mbols are, then, metaphors and arise out of mataphor. 
But a symbol is more than a metaphor. The metaphor 

recomes a symbol when by means of it we embody an ideal 

22 

content not otherwise expressible. The difference 
between a mere metaphor and metaphor that becomes a 
syTPibol is delineated by Urban on the ground that we 
often speak metaphorically and figuratively when we do 
not speak symbolically. In the former case, we use 

21. Whitehead, op.cit ., P, 14• 

22. Urban, Op. cit ., P, 470* 
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metaphor to illustrate ideas or assertions which 

are expressible wholly in abstract or non-figurative 

terms. The metaphor is a symbol when it alone 

23 

expresses or embodies our ideal meaning. 

There is some distinction between metaphor 
and simile. The difference lying between the two is 
that in case of simile we say one thing is like another. 
Metaphor has been defined as similitude reduced to a 
single word, or as a word expressly similar without 
the signs of comparison. To say that a man is like 
a lion is a simile while to say that he is a fox is 
a metaphor. The "is" expresses a certain identity 
of intuition and idea, and the development of this 
constitutes the symbol. So, a symbol can never be 
termed as a mere simile, although it ensues from simi¬ 
larity or likeness; the intellectual development of 
similitude is allegory. An identity of intuition and 
id a is al-'.'ays implied in the symbol, but not complete 

identity, for to be be a s^_;anool it must contain both 

24 

truth anci fiction. 


23. Ibia., P. 471- 


24. Loc. cit 
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Whether poetic expressions bear sigme truth 
is a matter of controversy among different literary 
critics. There is a view that poetry says nothing 
about reality for it does not bear any truth. It 
merely evokes feeling and communicates emotion. 
According to this view, a poet is neither talking 
non-sense nor making an assertion which must be 
accepted as true or false. The poet uses language, 

L,S. Steboing holds, not mainly to express state¬ 
ments that are true,or false; but to express what 

is neither true nor false. The question of truth and 

25 

falsity does not arise in the poetic expression. 

Prof. Urban's stand, on the other hand, is that all 

form.s of poetry make sufficiently definite assertions, 

not only about feelings but also about the human 

beings that have them and about the life of these hviman 

beings. They also make assertions about nature and 
26 

the cosmos. He adds that every creative act of a 
poet is concerned with truth and falsity. If the 
hearer is enjoying the poet's utterances without any 
reference to their truth or falsity, he is not 
enjoying the poet's meaning but something else. If, 

25. Stebbing, op.ci t,p. 17* 

26. Urban, Op.cit., p. 478* 
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on the other hand, he really understands the poet, 

that understanding involves communication of 

meaning in which the question of truth and falsity 
27 

is relevant. When a poet says that "Life stains 

the white radiance of eternity" , it is trfte that 
he is saying nothing literally# for the life to 
w'icn the words "stains the white radiance of 
eternity" are applied does not physically exist. 

The assertion, thus, lacks literal significance. If 
it has got any significance, that would be of 
another kind, namely, symbolic. When a poet exx)resses 
something symbolically the type of symbols he uses 
falls in the group of insight symbols. Insight symbol, 
as ',r have found, does not merely describe, through 
images drawn from sense, an object otherwise known 
(conceptually), but finds its importance as a gateway 
into a "sx)iritual" world. This spiritual world is 
precisely the world of his own construction which 
uetermines the nature of its appreciation. Images 
from the narrower world of sensuous intuition are 
taken, not merely to picture, but to give us insight 
into and to enable us to intuit a non-sensuous world 
of value relations. 


27, Ibid 


• / 


P. 480. 



( E) S V.'-;LOLIEi'i I .i 


RELIGION: 


We have given an account of the principle of 

symbolism, pointing out the difference between 

scientific and poetic symbols. The present study is 

concerned with a specific religious symbol that 

occupies an important place in different religious 

scriptures and mystical writings. Before dealing 

with this specific issue it would be pertinent to 

o 

discuss the nature of religious language and the problem 
of religious symbols. 

1. T HE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE : 

What is the nature of religious language? Is 
it symbolic or literal? These questions are often 
raised. 'We snail see thatreligious language has both 
the literal and symbolic aspects. Any careful attempt 
to understand religious language or its cognitivity 
leads inevitably to the following question; whether it 
is to be taken literally, whether it is to be regarded 
as univocal, or whether, instead, it is to be understood 
according to some other mode of interpretation. Indeed, 
the answer bo the question of whether religious sen¬ 
tences can be said to be capable of truth or falsity 
is often contingent on one's answer to the question of 



28 


Paul 


the "literalness"of religious language, 

Tillich’s view on the nature of religious language 
IS consiuerea to be the most influential and philoso¬ 
phically stimulating, for it is relevant to contem¬ 
porary era. His position, in brief, is that the 
language oi faitn is a symbolic language and that 

"everytning religion has to say about God. has a 

29 

symb:)lic character. So much has Tillich committed 

to a symbolic view of religious language that he feels 

that the very meaning of "God" is "completely missed" 

and that faith becomes idolatrous,if one takes reli- 

3C 

gious language literally. Moreover, he insists on the 
distinction between symbolic and non-symbolic expressions 

O 

onthe ground that if we are not able to make understan¬ 
dable to our contemporaries that we speak symbolically 
when we use such ( religious ) language, they will 

rightly turn from us, as from people who live still in 

31 

ausurdities and superstitions. 


28. Ronald E. dantoni,ed., Religious language and th e 
Proolem of Religious knowledge , Introduction" 

(Bloomington & London; Indian University Press 
1973), P. 17. 

29. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology , 2 (Chicago; The 
University of Chicago Press, 1957) P. 9. 

30. Loc. cit. 


31. Paul Tillich, "Religious Symbols and our knowledge 
ot God", The Christian Scholar, 38 (1955),P,194, 




/^e cannot fully agree with Tillich's position 
that religious language is absolutely symbolic; it 
has also a non-symbolic aspect which will be discussed 
later. It is undeniable that most of the scriptures 
cannot be discerned if we try to understand them lite¬ 
rally. In support of this we may quote a passage from 
the Ola Treatment: 

For you shall go out in joy 

and be led forth in peace, forth 

the mountains 5c the hills before you break/into singing 
and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands. 22 

( Isaiah 55;12) 

Even the strongest advocate of the literal 
approach to t.i<^ Bible would not expect anybody to believe 
that the granite mountains will literally break forth 
in song and trees will clap their hands when the 
Messianic age arrives, and not even the writer of 

O 

this passage really had this sense in his mind, 

ducn statements are not uncommon in other 
scriptures also. Let us consider a passage from the 
uudahist scripture that describes the events that took 

32. Quoted in Winston L.Jlings Introduction to Rel igion; 

khenomenaloqical approach (NewYork, Evanton, 
and London: Harper & Row, Publisher,1968),P.132- 




) 
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place v/hen the Buddha-to be, was conceived in his 
mother's womb: 


... The instant the Future Buddha 
was conceived in the womb of his 
mother, all the ten thousand worlds 
suddenly quaked, quivered and shook. 

And thirty-two Prognostics appeared, 
as follows: an immeasurable light 
spread through ten thousand worlds; 
the blind received their sight, as if 
from desire to his glory; the deaf 
received their hearing, the dumb talked.... 
wild animals lost their timidity; 
diseases ceased from among men.... a mild, 
cool breeze began to blow, very refreshing 
to men; rain fell out of season, water 
Durst forth from the earth and flowed in 

streams; . the ground became covered 

everywhere with lotuses of the five 
different colors;... in the sky were 
produced others, called hanging lotuses; 
a shower of flowers fell all about; 
celestial music was heard to play in 
the sky; and the whole ten thousand 
worlds became one mass of garlands of 
the utmost possible magnificience,,,. 33 


This passage also cannot be understood literally, 
-'id it really happen that the whole earth became paradise 
of music, cool winds, flowers and peace; If the gods 
made the earth so beautiful for one day, why not everyday 

O 

thereafter? 

53. Henry Clarke Warren, Buddhism in Translations , 

( Newyork; Atheneum Publishers, 1963),P. 44. 




In actuality what we have in both the sets 
of examples is a large mixture of convictional 
language, the assertion by symbolic means of the 
over\'/heli’ung importance of the transpiring event as 
it at pears to tne believer, i.e. Jew and Buddhist. 

3o many statements are found in the Katha 

UpanisnatT in whicn it is maintained that the nature 

of Ultir'ate Reality cannot be expressed in language, 

for it jS "beyond understanding" and "beyond reason". 

"ouotler than the subtlest is this Self, and beyond 

all logic.... The av/akening which thou has known does 

34 

not come through the intellect". The above Upanishadic 
utterances suggest the limitations of human expression 
in connection with the nature of the ultimate, the 
problem of the ineffability of divine nature. But 
v/nat they v;ant to convey can only be grasped symbolically. 
Because their literal meaning will not give any positive 
information about the subject. 

Many books of Christian creeds , for instance, 

more specially the Jicene, contain linguistic modes 

which are clearly figurative and poetic and in inter- 

3 5 

pretation are viewed as symbolic. God as the "father" 

34. The Upanishads,trans.by Swami Prabhananda and 

Frederick Manchester,(NewYork;New American Library 
of World Literature, 1957) , P. 17. 

3b. Urban, op.cit ., P. 575. 



cannot be explained literally. Dionysius (fifth 
century A.D.) is believed to be an associate of 
St. Paul, who realized the difficulties of the appli¬ 
cability of words to the Supreme Being, He tries to 
solve this problem in his book the Divine Name s, and 
he deserves attention for being one of the earliest, 
if not the first, among the philosophers to discuss 
the problem of linguistic analysis as applied to 
religious language. The general tanor of his theory 
is that God in Himself transcends all predicates, even 
"One" or "good" or "love" they do not describe Him 
but the attributes we predicate to Him are really pre¬ 
dicates of merely His manifestations or "emanations" 

3 6 

which we apply to Him symbolically. 

In the Qur'an a good number of verses are found 

wnose meanings can only be apprehended symbolically. 

For example, the meaning of the Qur'anic verse " His 

37 

Throne doth extend over the heavens and the earth", 
can nardly oe understood literally. Its meaning lies 
in dssuminn cne real meaning of the word "Throne"(Kursi) 

36, w.r. Stace, Mysticism and Philosophy (London;Macmillan 
and Go. Ltd,, 19 61) iFI 288 • 

37. Qur'an 2; 255 ( The translations of the Qur'anic 
verses used in this thesis are taken from Abdullah 
Yusuf All's translation of the Holy Qur'an. 
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Here tne word "Throne" stands for, as it is inter- 

O 

preted by ‘Abdullah Yusuf Ali - seat, power and 

38 

knowledge, symbol of authority, 

Al-Ghazall, in his book Jawahir-al~Qur * an , 
refers to different words whose proper meanings 
can be understood symbolically. The words like Divine 
finger, pen, hand, right hand, face and form cannot 
have the corporeal referrents. Their real meaning 

39 

can be known v;hen tney are interpreted spiritually. 

In tne same book al-Ghazall says: 


"In short, know that everything which you 
are likelY to understand is presented 
to you by the Qur'an in mich a way that 
if you sleep you were studying the protected 
Tablet (al-Lawn al-mahfuz) with your soul, 
it would be related to you through a suitable 
symbol which needs interpretation", 40 


We can sum up that the language of the scrip¬ 
tures is, to a large extent, symbolic; and the symbols 
used there, are to be properly interpreted in order to 
comprehend their real spirit. But this does not in 
anyway imply tnat the entire scriptural language is 
symbolic. If we look into the language of the scriptures. 


38. A Yusuf Ali, Translation of the Holy Qur'a n,F.N.298 

39, Abu Kamid al-Ghazali, Jawahir al-Qur'a n, Eng,tr, 

T he Jewels of the Qur'an , by Muhammad Abdul Quasem 
(London,Boston, Melbourne and Heley: Kegan Paul 

International , 1983),P, 51' 


40, Ibid., P. 52 • 




it incontrovertiDly appear that it has a 

non-symtolic, i.e. literal# aspect also. In 
every religious scripture many expressions are 
^ound which are easily intelligible without being 
interpretea. They contain different pieces of 
advices which urge the followers of the respective 
religion to oe honest and dutiful in their daily 
lives. In t.ie Uur ‘ an the duties towards parents, 
wife, children, relatives, neighbours etc, have been 
clearly mentioned. The Qur'an itself repeatedly 
claims that it is a clear and intelligible book of 
guidance. So, the literal aspect of the Qur'anic 
language cannot be ignored; and the same is the case 
with otr.er scriptures also. 

hence it may be concluded that the language 
of the scripture, i.e. religious language has both 
sy;abolic and non-symbollc, i.e, literal, aspects and 
in order to be understood the real meaning symbols 
are to be properly discerned and interpreted in non- 
symbolic language. 



23 


2. PHE NATURE AMD FUNCTION OF RELIGIOUS gYMBQLS; . 

We have already seen that symbol plays very 
important role in the religious expression. In 
most cases it would not be possible to decipher the 
meaning of a religious utterance if we are not 
properly acquainted with the meaning of the symbols 
used in it. In all religions/ whether primitive or 
developed there exist particular systems of symbols. 

In the maintenance and strengthening of man’s rela¬ 
tions with the realm of the sacred or holy - the 
transcendent, spiritual being - such systems play a 
crucial role. 

A follower of religion intends to acquire some 
information regarding the supreme being whom he wor¬ 
ships. But the Object of his worship transcends the 
phenomenal realm where he lives. How can then this 
gap be bridged-? It is said that " the symbol is, in 
effect, the mediator, oetween the present and the 

invisible. It is the representation of the holy in 

41 

conventional and standardized forms. The reason for 
the transformation of religious conception into symbols 
lies, as Tillicn observes, in tne cnaracter of the 


4x. r he dew Encyclopaedia Britannlca , Vol, 17, P. 900. 



ultimate transcends the realm of finite reality 

.nfinitely. Therefore, no finite reality can express 

42 

it directly and properly. 

In our discussion about the poetic symbols 
v;e nav<^ seen tnat i poet deals with both man and 
nature. VThat he observes in nature is something unique 
which a scientist misses to perceive. The mathematical 
svmool is , as we have seen, substitutional sign. The 
symbol used in natural sciences, in the view of Hoffding, 
seeks, also to shed light upon more complex relations 
of existence by means of figures representing the more 
simple and intuitible facts. Even in the case more 

Q 

. , , , 43 

complex, the referent is always phenomenal, A poetic 

symnol expresses some aspect of nature but its referent 

is difierent -rom that of the scientist. Some sort of 

aesthetic insight works in the act of symbolization. 

A syrnool in religious language is contrived on the 

oasis of a special kind of insight that may have some 

likeness of the poetic symbol, yet, as it is claimed 

by Prof. Urban, a religionist catches something which 

both the poet and the scientist miss, and that something 

42. Santoni, ed. Op,cit ,, P. 138* 

4 3. iiarald Hoffding, 

Tne Philosophy of Religion , translated from German 
edition by 3.E. Meyer (London; Macmillan and Co.Ltd. 
1931), P. 75. 



it renders in its unique language and in its special 
44 

symtolic "^orm. Though both poetry and religion 
have some .internal identity, they differ in their 
relations to life. Like religion Poetry also may 
intervene in life and it constantly does so. But 
the intervention of religion has a unique character. 

The religious symbol shares, of course, in 
the general character of all symbols. Images are 
taken from the narrower and more intuitible relation 
ann used as expressions for more universal and ideal 
relations, which, because of their pervasiveness and 
ideality, cannot oe directly expressed. There is a 
fundamental difference between religious and poetic 
experience which affects vitally both the function and 
trie interpretation of the religious symbol. 

rioirainy finds the difference, in **the first 
instance, in the religions of intuition from which 
the syrnool is taken. These he describes as "the great 
tundaiiiental relations of nature and human life which 
are €> pressed in words such as light and darkness, 
pov/er ana v/eakness, life and death, spirit and matter, 
good ana evil. In his view the material for symbol- 


44. Urban, op.clt ., 


P. 578* 
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maV.ing is drawn from such intuitions. According to 

Pro!. Urban, there is no doubt a relative difference 

betv/een religious symbols and those of ordinary poetry 

anu science; and it is indeed by means of these funda- 

o 

mental oppositions and contrasts that the deepest 
insights of religion are expressed, but this distinc¬ 
tion of material does not go to the heart of the diffe¬ 
rence. This is to be found rather in the objects or 
referents of the symbols. The basic point where the 
religious symbol differs from every other type of symbol 

is tnat for which it stands always trancends the intui- 

46 

tive and the perceptible. To some extent, the same 
point has been highlighted by Tillich while discussing 
what distinguishes the religious from the non-religious 
symool. He says: 

The religious symbol has a special 
character in that it points to the 
ultimate level of being, to ultimate 
reality, to being in-itself, to mean¬ 
ing itself. That which is the ground 
of being is the object to which the 
religious symbol points. It points to 
that which is of ultimate concern for 
us, to that which is infinitely meaningful 
and unconditionally valid. Religious expe¬ 
rience is the experience of that which 
concerns us ultimately. The control of 
this experience is expressed in religious 
symbols. 47 


4L. Hoffdiny, op.cit ., p, 201* 

^ • dr . cit ., P. 578 

47. iaul iillica, "Theology and Symbolism" 
Religious symbolis m,ed.F.Earnest Johnson 
(Jevyork: Harper & brothers,1955),pp.109-10, 



From epistemological pointy a religious 
symbol is used as an attempt to transcend the pheno- 
iiiena, to throw some light on noumena, or reality in 
whole. Hence it is in principle metaphysical in 
character. In making distinction between religious 
and metaphysical symbols, again, one may be benifited 
from the analysis of Hoffding. Hoffding holds that 
the symbolism of religion "considered epistemologi¬ 
cally and not psychologically" differs from the 
metaphysical symool only in that its figures are 

more concrete, richer in colour, and more tinged with 
49 

emotion. However, although the religious symbol 
psycnologically is more akin to poetry, in its essence 
it is metaphysical. 


43. F.ri. Bradley, in his Appearance and Reality , 
understands by metaphysics " an attempt to 
know reality as against mere appearance, or 
the study of first principles or ultimate 
truths, or again the effort to comprehend the 
universe, not simply piecemeal or by fragments, 
but somehow as a whole" ( London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., HewYork: The Macmillan Co, 1925), 
P. 1- 


49. 


,-iotfding. Op,cit ., PP, 75-76 • 



It may also be said that a religious 
symbol in its intermediary function has aspects 
of e: istemology ( theory of knowledge) and ontology 
( theory of being ), As a means of knowledge, it 
operates in a characterstically dialectical process 
of inveiling and revealing truths. It fulfils an 
interpretative function in the process of apprehen¬ 
ding and comprehending religious experience. In 
doing so the word or symbol-with its meaning, con¬ 
textual use,relationship to other types of religious 
expression, and interpretative connection with the 
various forms of sign, picture, gesture, and sound - 

plays an important part in the process of symbolic 

50 

perce’tion and reflection. 

In the application of religious symbol, the 
concept of analogy is important. The symbol functions 
in this way, because it has an analogous cognitional 
as well as existential relationship to that which it 
signifies. It has also a referential character. It 
refers to the reality of the sacred or holy that is 
somewhat and some how present. A symbol being the 
indicator of the sacred or the holy, a certain distance 


30. Encyclopaedia Brltannica , Vol . 17, P. 901* 





exists between it and its referent, and therefore, 

51 

It can not be claimed that the two are identical. 

Urban Seems to subscribe to this view when 

he says "our symbols are merely a ladder by which 

we reach the infinite, to be kicked away as false in 

tne blinding light or the direct vision, they are 

52 

still a ladder". 

(F) SY! 4 nOLlSM OF LIGHT IN RELIGION ; 

It is now clear that what great importance 
a symbol has in religion and it will not be an exag¬ 
gerated claim if it is said that without understanding 
the proper meanings of religious symbols the aims and 
the objectives of religious expression, to a large 
extent, will remain unfulfilled. The word "light" 
has a wide-spread use in different religious scriptures 
an- raystical literature. If it is translated literally 
it '..’ill not divulge anything, because it is used almost 
everywhere as a symbol. We find its use as a symbol 
in different religions. Sometime it stands for God 
riiinseli, anu sometimes as knowledge, guidance, good 
etc. 

51. Ibid ., PP. 901-2- 

52. Urban, Op.cit ., P. 600- 



AS the main theme of the thesis is "Symbolism 
of light in Sufism with special reference to al- 
g^nazall's Ilistkat al-Anwar" ^ we are chiefly concerned 

uit.i ciit, syrriool of "Light" as used in different Sufi 
writings in general and in al-Ghazall's mystical 
opuscule i-iishkat al-Anwar in particular. The impor- 
rance of such a study may not be overestimated. But 
at least it can be said that such a study has been 
overdue in order to understand and interpret the spirit 
of Islam and Sufism. A good many researches have 
been done on different aspects of sufIsm, but the 
present problem, so far our knowledge goes, remains 
untouched. Not only that, if we look into the problem 
in broader perspective, we will realize that no syste¬ 
matic study has yet been accomplished on "symbolism 
of light" in other religions and mysticisms also, A 
humble attempt will be made in this thesis to study 
"light" as a symbol in different religions which will 
i,elp us to have a comparative view of various religions. 
Later we shall concentrate on the symbolism of light 
in Islam with particular reference to the Q ur * an and 

bunnati, tne two main sources of Islamic teachings. 

After this study only we shall be able to embark 
upon the" symbolism of light” in Sufism and Gl^azall's 
mystical philosophy. 



CHAPTER H 


SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT IN 
WORLD RELIGIONS 



JYKBOLISn OF LIGHT IN WORLD RELIGIONS 


This cnapter will aeal with the symbol of 
"i^icnt" in the scriptures of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastriasm,Judaism and Christianity, and their 
mystical literature. What place 'light' does occupy 
as a symool in tnese religions and hov/ it has been 
used or uncerstoou oy the mystics will be our main 
concern. 

( \} .iI.IDUlSM ; 

m the Vedas and the Upanisads and also in the 
other important books of Hinduism the term "light" is 
used as a Symool opposed to "Darkness". The contrast 
between light and darkness has also been depicted in 
many places. The representative of light, life freedom 
and gooaness was to the mind of ancient India Usak 
the goaoess oi dawn, and her rival was symbolized by 
Ratri, the night, that is in a sense averse to human 
iiie, tamas, tne uarKness. i'hc imperishability of light 
lound its expression in the personification of Aditi 
that is explainea by some other scholars as eternity.^ 


1. Encyclopedia of Ethics and Religion , Vol. VIII,P.60' 



The great Plindu sage, Sri Dharati Krsna 

claims that the concept of light may be in the 

traced of the ancient India. He analyes the word 

'Tnarata' pointing out that Bha means light and 

knowleage, rata means devoted; Bharata means devoted 

to lignt as against darkness, rie adds that Bharata 

stanus lor every individual soul that has this ideal 

light, the dedication to the light, as against immer- 

2 

Sion in uarKness. 

In a verse of the Rig Veda "Sing praise to Him, 

the Lord of light" the word ’light* has been used 

symbolically. In another verse the Supreme Being asks, 

3 

'Create trif lignt for wnich we long'. It may be askeo 
hei as to what is this light which the Supreme does 
long. In both the cases the word 'light' has some 
inner or hidden meaning. It is not used literally. 

The 'Lord of light' perhaps suggests the Lord of righte¬ 
ousness, goociness, life, and guidance. And when man 
is asked to create light,here again light seems to 
allude to the sane qualities. 

-o 

2. Sri charatl Krsna Vedic Metaphysics (Delhi, 

V aranas i, ^atna ; ( Kotilal Banar^sidass,198 3)pp.54-55■ 

j. Ci...'.!-.. oen, olorious Thought of the Veda s (New 
iJelhi; New oook Society of India,1966),P.116 . 



In the Upanisads, light itself is used 

repeatedly as a symnol of Brahman. The Mundak a, 

for instance, conceive of Branman as a light. 

Accoi-dino to it. Brahman is the Light of lights 

^is raeiance illuminates all this world. It can 

4 

only be known by those who know the Atman. In the 

Chandogya , Atman is considered to oe ‘light which 

snines tnere oeyond the heaven, behind all things, 

benind each, in the highest worlds... that is assuredly 

5 

tnis Lignt wnicn is here within, in men. Now, what 
is tne meaning of this Light of lights? How can it 
be interpreted? The solution to this problem may be 
touno in anotner immediately following mantr a which 
reads as follows: 


"The sun shines not there, nor the moon, 
nor do the stars. Everything shines 
only after him. By his trustee all 
this IS illuminated".6 


4. i.uncjaka , ii: 2: 7,8,10,11 

Cf. Sidney S cncer. Mysticism in World Religi on 
( altimore Maryland: Penguin Books,1963) P.2i 
Si. S.F. Singh, Upanishadic Symbolism , (New Delhi; 
Menarchand Laclimandas, 1981J ,P.205 . 

5. Chandogya ,iil,13: 7 Cf.Spencer, opcit ., P. 22^ 
hunduka ,ii,2.11; Katha Upanishad ,ii:2.15; 
opanTsa d VI: 14 

Cl. Satpraka Mianda, Methods of knowledge (London: 
oeorge Allen Sc Unwin Ltd, 1965) , P. 87/ 

C-. Singh, Cp.cit , P, 205. 



There are some suggestions about the nature 
ana functions of this light in the Brhadaranyaka, 
in wnich King Janaka aslcs Yajnavalkya regarding 
t-'e light tnat helps man when all the other lights 
are ceased. To begin with he asks about the light 
witn tne nelp of which man ordinarily sits, moves, 
acts anu returns. fhe answer of the sage is that 
'•7j-ti tie h^ln of the sun man does all these things. 

"hen the king wants to knov; about the light with the 
nelp of vmicn man performs all these activities when 
trie sun is not sniniiig. The sage answers that in 
such a c ircuinstance man takes help from the light of 
tne moon in aoing alJ this. The king again enquires 
aonut tne lignt witn tne help of which he does all 
these things when even the moon is not there. The 
sage replies that in such a circumstance it is fire 
on wnich he depends to do all these things. The king 
again puts the question aoout the light which serves 
nirn when even tne fire is missing. In such a circum¬ 
stance, tne sage answers, speech serves as the light. 
Tne inquisitive king poses once more the same cfuestion 
y sta'^^'^r tne circuiastances in which speech is ceased 
to xist. At thac stage, the sage refers to Atman as a 
,rinciple tnat serves the purpose of light. When asked 



it as 


about the nature of Atman, the sage describes 

the all-pervading. Being that is identified with 

the cognitive mind and is in the midst of the organs, 

the self-effulgent light within the heart ( the seat 

, 7 

of consciousness). If a comparison is made between 

the two accounts of the 'light' occurring in Brhadar - 
ranyaka and Mundaka , it would appear that both 
broadly refer to the same object, i.e, Atman, as the 
light. In this connection it may also be added that 
speech as light is mentioned not only in this Upani- 
sadic passage out is also referred to in a similar way 
much earlier in the Tandya Maha Brahman . The Brahmana 
states: 


Prajapati released the creatures. 
After having released the creatures, 
he got tired. Speech took hold of 
his light. He asked about the person 
who to'k hold of his light. It is 
your own speech" said ( his speech).8 


7. brh,Up . IV. 3 1-7 

Cf, Archibald Edward Gough, 

The Philosophy of the Upanisads and Ancient 
Indian iietaphysics , third edition 
(London; Kegal Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 
Ltd. 1903), pp, 39-40; Satprakashanda, 
Qp.ci t., PP. 87-88; Singh, Op.cit ., P. 206- 


• 


X i 1 


X. 2 1; Cf. Singh, Op.cit ., 


PP. 206-207- 
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From this it appears that on one hand light 
was tiie part and parcel of the primeval Creator 
and on the other it could be transformed and absorbed 
in speech. Light seems to represent the luminosity 
or pure consciousness while speech is the vocal form 

O 

or the conceptualized consciousness. When the lumi¬ 
nosity of consciousness tends to be creative^ it 
naturally gets conceptualized and vocalized, Pra- 
japati is the pure consciousness# creation is the 
concf-ntualization of his own potentialities, while 
aosorption of his light in speech is the vocalization 
or tne c ncept. Thus,by virtue of being the vocalized 
x-oiii or concepts, whicn themselves are just formations 
of consciousness, speech is regarded as a form of light 
ani. a symuol of srahman.^ 

Tne Upanisadic concept of Ultimate Reality, as 

or. oadnaKrisnnan observes, is grounded in faith in 

only one-almighty, infinite, eternal, incomprehensible, 

sell-existent , the creator, the preserver and the 

destroyer of the world. And that Being is the light 

10 

of tne universe. ■ In the Upanisad the world of change 
( a -sat ) is compared with darkness which is non-static, 

9. Singh, Op.cit ., P, 207* 

10. . adhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , Vol .1(Bombay, 
Salcutta, Madras"^ New Delhi: (Blackie & Son 
Publisners Pvt. Ltd, 1983), P, 144* 
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always subject to change, and the real ( sat ) with 

light. but tne Universal self ( Atnian ) is the 
11 

Central j_,ignt which illuminates all individual 

souls. in Ramanuja's observation, manifestation 

jl t.ie Brahman is the permanent steady light of 

consciousness by which the unreal appearance of Maya 

12 

: lusn into being anc are laa e known. 

ineunagavao Gita is also in agreement with the 
Upanisads on the substantial characteristics of God, 
lere also God, the ultimate Being, which is in the 
language ol tie Upanisad's Brahman or Atman, is the 

13 

,iynt o all lights, the imperishable, the Supreme, 

ihus, it appears that in Hinduism the symbol 
'light' has mainly been used for the Supreme being who 
is tiie s-^urce of v/oridly lights as well as the lord 
of tne spiritual illumination. 


- 1. xuia ,, R. 156* 

12. ourendianath basgupta, A History of Indian 
Pnixosopn y, Vol . iii (Cambridge: at the 

u'nivers^ty Press, 1940), P. 198. 


13. Spencer, Op.cit , P. 30* 



(B) ■ UDDHISM 


In Buddhism, like other religions, "Light" 

as a syrrtDol has been used in some contexts. Buddha 

after ^-uddha, 'nas lignt as one or his attributes, or 

some manifestation of light appears in the course of 

his life. As it is reported five colours flashed at 

14 

nis birth, and flaine burst from his dead body. This 

is also nej.a by the aanerents of Buddhism that every 

Buddha has among his characteristics, a circle of hairs 

oetween nis eyebrows by wnich he can illuminate the 
J.5 

universe. 


'Light' and brightness' often appear in the 

nates given to different Buddhas, as well as occasionally 

to others, and to different objects. Among the names 

of the Buddhas, present or to come, supposed to be real 

or fictiti'^us, are such as "Brightness of the Law", "one 

whose feet display myriads of lumirous figures', 'the 

Buddha Effulgence of oun and i-ioon; the 930th Buddha of 

16 o 

tne rjresent Kalpa . The 'Realm of Great Light' is a 

17 

realm mentioned in Buddhism. 


14. B.J. Eitel 

, Hand Book 

of Chinese Buddhism, London, 


1888) PP. 

136-138* 

It. Ibid., P. 

188- 


i6. Ibid., F. 

38 • 


17. Ibid., F. 

170 . 
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The symbolism of light has even been applied 

to some of the sixteen ( or eighteen in Northern 

Buddhism ) celestial worlds. One among themis the 

world of 'Light and Sound* and another is that of 

18 

'Unlimited Light'. Buddhism has five 'Luminious 

19 

Treatises'. A fictitious degree of Samadh l is called 

20 

'Pure Light and brightness', and another 'Pure light'. 

In Northern Buddhism, the'Buddha of Boundless 

Light' is aiffusing great light, and was thought of as 

first impersonal. He is the most popular of all the 

dUQdhas among tae Chinese people. In his heaven, the 

v/onderful and glorious Paradise of the west, two 

Buddhas 'radiate light' over three thousanci 'great 
21 

worlds' . xAmita Buddha himself in the words of a Chinese 


18. e ncyclopaedia of Heligion and Ethic s, Vol .viii,P.52 

19. A general name for all the higher trance like states 

is damadhi and by the practice of Samadhi the six 
transcendent faculties ( Abhinna ) might ultimately 
be obtained, viz., the inner ear, or power of 
hearing words and sounds,however distant (clair- 
audience,as it might be called); the inner eye,or 
power of seeing all that happens in every part of 
the world (clair voyance); knowledge of the thoughts 
of others'; recollection of former existences,the 
knov/ledge of the mode of destroying the corrupting 
influences of passion; finally, the supernatural 
powers called Iddhi. Sir M.Monier Williams, Buddh ism 
in its connection with Brahmanism and Hinduism, in 
I rs contrast with Christianity , 1890, 254• 

20. Eitel, Op.cit ., P. 200 

21. J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism , (London ; 1893),P,234* 



poem singing his praises emerges as follows; 

'. Halo of light encircle his head, 22 

The sun at monday is less glorious than he" 

As to those who enter tnat heaven 

‘The material body of man while on earth 

In exchanged for another ethereal and bright 

That is seen from after to be glov/ing with liaht" 

But in which sense Buddha is tnc' Light of the 
world is an important to be elaborated. The main idea 
implied in Buddhist symbolism is intellectual enlighten¬ 
ment. Buddhism, before all things, stresses on en¬ 
lightenment of mind, resulting from intense self¬ 
concentration and introspection, from intense,abstract 
meditation comoined witn the exorcise a man's own 
reasoning faculties and intuitions. 

Of what nature, then, was the so-called light 
of knowledge tnat radiated jlrom the Buddha? Was it 
the knowledge of his ov;n utter weakness of his original 
deprivity of heart, or tne origin of sin? Budha's 
light was, as Sir Williaras observes, in tnis respect 
profound darkness. He confessed himself in regard to 
such momentous questions that he was a downright agnosti 


22. Ibi d., P. 173. 

23. Loc.cit. 




The priinary origin of evil- the first evil act - was 

24 

to him an inexplicable mystery. 

was it, then, a knowledge of goodness, justice, 
holiness, and omnipotence of a personal creator? No, 
udoha's light was in these respects also mere and 
sneer darkness. In t.'iese respects, too, he considered 

niinself to be a thorough agnostic. He acknowledged 

2 5 

that he knew of no higher being than himself. 

The Light that broke upon Budha, and the 
enlightenment which has been so much written and 
extolled were that what he claimed to have discovered 
the origin of suffering as well as the remedy for 
eradicating suffering. All the light of knowledge 
whicn ne attained downed upon him gradually through 
the following stages: 

"that suifering arises from indulging in desires, 
especially the desire for continuicyof life; that 
suffering is inseparable from life; that life is 
surtering; and that suffering is to be got rid of 
by t.oe suppression of desires and by the extinction 
of personal existence.26 


24. Williams, Op.cit ., P. 544« 
2 b. Loc.cit . 

26. Ibid., PP. 544-545 . 





C-ntrol OP tne sensual lusts and desires 

o 

is ossentidi £or total inner enlightenment. A.S 

it is reported, .'uddha said to one of his closest 

disciple, ananda, 'if your all sense organs are 

rooted out, your inner light will appear, all 

transient sense data as well as the changing 

conditions oi tne .nate_ lal world will vanish, like 

ice melted bv boiling water, and you will realize 

27 

Suprerae - odni instantly'. In the light of all 
tnis it is apparent that the inner light can only 
be developed after the suppression of all kinds of 
sensual activities , v/hich ultimately lead to Supreme 

e o a h i . 


27. . he ourangama Sutr a ( Leny yen Ching ) : 
Chinese Rendering by Master Paramiti of 
Central North India at Chih Chih Monastery, 
Canton, China, A.D. 705, Commentary 
( auridged ) by Cniau, Chian Master Han 
onan ( 1546-1623 ), translated by Upasaka 
cukuan Yu ( cnarles Luk ) ( London ; Rider 

Company 1966 ), P. 112 . 



(C) ZOROASTRIANISM: 


In Zoroastrianism the term "light" has various 
uses and in most cases it possesses a symbolic 
character. It has been supposed from earl^ period, 
particularly oy the Greek authors, that Zoroastria¬ 
nism is a aefender of cualistic system and upholds 
tne concept of two Gods, Ahura-Iiazda and Angramaiyun 
or Anrirnan - one is good and the other is that of evil, 
iiUt Che trian writers discard this view as falla¬ 

cious . To them Zoroastrianism is a purely monotheistic 
religion based on the worship and adoration of Ahura- 


28 

Mazda, tne "All-knowing Lord" . Ahura Mazda is consi- 


derea by them to be the Creator, the Protector, i.e. 


all the attributes that are believed to be the Essential 


qualities of God in tne other religions are also attri- 
29 

bated to Him. 


ne is regarded as the Light and source of light. 

30 

is the Wisdom, and Intellect. About Ahura Mazda it 
is also claimed that for infinite time He was ever in 
the light. The lightis the space and place of Ahura- 


28. b.A. Mapadia, The Teachings of Zoroaster and th e 

Philosophy of Parsi Religion (London: 
John Hurry, 1905) , i l. 

Ct. R.2.D.P. 3anjana 

Zarathushtra and Zarathushtrianism 
in the Avest a 

iLeipziu: otto narrosowitz, l906),P.l40- 

. ; apaoia. Op . ci t. ,P. 22 • 
jO. ._-c.cit. 







Mazda: Some call it Endless Light and it is called 

so because of its height which is indeterminable 

3 1 

ana has no end. Objects like fire, the sun and the 
moon, ana other glorious oojects filled with splen¬ 
dour an:! light are considered to be manifesting the 
32 

glory of God; and it is He who created fire and flame, 

wnose brilliancexis derived from Endless Light which 

33 

is on t.ie tor of all Creation, And in the Endless 

34 

Lignt lies all oliss. 

In tne Avesta, sayings about light occupy a 
yooQ space and it has been the favourable object of 
api reciation to tne sacred writers. According to 
the Avesta, the Celestial Light considered in itself 
to be tne most important and most interesting of all 
objects of manifestations of Ahura Mazda. It is 
treated as a sublime element which through its 
principal boons of illumination, beauty, life and 
sustenance, attracts to itself to the love of the whole 
universe; it is called in the Avesta as the designation 

31. 3.C, Zeehner, The Teachings of the Magi: a compendi um 
oi Zoroastrian beliefs ( London, George Allen & 

Unwin Ltd., New York: Tne Macmillan Company,1956) 

PF. 34-35 Cf. Sanjana, Op.cit. ,P. 119* 

32. John Wilson, The Parsi Religion, as contained in th e 
Zand-Avasta(Bombay:American Mission Press,1843) , P.214 p 

33. Zaehner, Op.cit ., P. 41* 

3 4 . IbiQ ., 


P. 135. 
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Qf Mithra ; the word having for its root mi t= to 


unite, and signirying that which unites, 

O 

Mithra , as it is conceived in the Meher Yash t , 

is representated as the first born, matchless, the 

most powerful, the greatest and the fairest creature 
36 

of Ahura Mazda. It ( Mithr a i.e, light ) is highly 

exalted above all things. In the order of affection 

and respect of all humanity Mithra comes next to God, 

37 

^hura and Mithra are both invoked together, Mithra , 

in fact, represents Ahura Mazda; for Ahura Mazda is 

full of light. Yasna xxxvi, 6 and LVIII,8, inform 

us tii'ut the most majestic of all lights, such as that 

of tne sun, forms the beauteous body of Ahura Mazda. 

aO naricness dwells in the abode of Ahura Mazda, 

38 

There is light rouna about Him. 

Tne j^mportant point to be clarified is that in 

tne ^wSsta, light, as it is realized by R.E.DiP. 

Sanjana, is not a separate object of devotion and 

worsnip ut tne only status it occupies is as the 

39 

symbol of Ahura Mazda. Light is so chosen because 

5. Tanj^na. Op.cit ., 

6. Ipjd ., P. 173- 
3 7, ^ ijl •» 174- 
3 Loc.cit. 


P. 172* 
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it possesses the most superior and glorious quali¬ 
ties among all tne objects. Light is supposed to 
De tiie oloomot colours, tne beauty of the world, 
the smile or neaven, the joy of nature, the image 
of God, tne life of all things, tne delight of eye 
ana soul, tne encircling bond of the universe. Its 
rirst ann pri.nary applause consists in its having 
oeen the first ornament of the world in creation, 
which dispelled chaotic darkness and disorder on 

earth and therefore wa.s praised by the Creator Himself 

40 

as a great good. It makes the world bright, and is 
hostile to the demons of Ahriman, if thereowere not 

always light of the fire , no man could survive in 

4 1 

the world. 

The problem of the relation between light and 
uarkness founa in tiie ancient Iranian texts gave rise 
to vdilosophical speculation which ultimately resulted 
in one formation of dirferenr zoroastrian sects. The 
Gayomatrian sect maintained, according to al-3harastanl 
in al-Milal wa al-Nihal, that light had no beginning 
it hds been entem<3l, while darkness was created. The 
question tnen arises how could darkness come into 
existence. As lignt being full of goodness,it cannot 


40. Ibid ., PP. 174-75- 

4 1. incyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics,Vol.viii, P.62 • 



do 


produce anythina even partially evil. The naive solu¬ 
tion of this problem is sought in the explanation that 
Aliuru ,';azda thought to Himself, 'If I had an opponent, 
how v/ould he be formed?' From this thought, which did 
not harononize with gooaness of light, Angra Mainyu 
was proauced. The mingling of light and darkness was 
uue to tnat the light offered men, before they were 
embodied, the choice of either degradation tQ, the realms 
of nngra Mainyu or to battle with him. They chose cor¬ 
poreal existence with a will to battle, on the condition 

that tney were aided by the light to eventual victory 

42 

and the final resurrection, at their defeat. 

According to a1-sharestani, the zoroastrians 

entertained the view of light and darkness on the basis 

of Avesta and other Pahlavi tents. He holds that both 

light and darkness have been existing from the beginning. 

Good and evil, purity and impurity etc. had arisen from 

the mingling of light and darkness; and,had there been no 

sjch mingiing,the world would have ceased to exist. God 

is tne source of ootn, and His wisdom has mingled them; 

out li iit alone is real, darkness in fact, is only its 

necessary antithesis. And, since they are antitheses of 

each other, they must fight against one another until the 

43 

light shall be victorious over darkness, 

4z. Loc.cit. 


ht O • 


IjOc .cit. 
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Thus, it appears that the term "light"# in 
Zoroastrianis, first of all stands as a symbol for 
the Ahura Mazda, the creator and the protector of 
the universe. As a Mithra, next to God, it is 
elan vital of every living being and it also 
symuolically represents all good things, i.e, 
good, truth, justice, etc. 

(D) JUDilSM ; 

jne rerni 'light' in the Judaic tradition, like 

otner relicious traditions, has got some symbolic 

references. Tne Jev/ish mystics have used this term 

in divulging tneir religious experiences. It is 

reported on tne authority of the prophetic teacher 

of t..e exile that the tirue God says, "I am Yahwe- and 

tnere is none else-who formed lignt and darkness" 

4 4 

( Is 456l ). This passage suggests that God is the 
creator ji a-L kinds of light and darkness, may it be 
material ox spiritual. It v/as the view of the people of 
- aloStine that the special character of primal light was 
created on the first day of creation and it had been 
identiiicG wit i v;isdom; both light and wisdom are 


44. Encyclopaedia oiblica , Vol. iii{ London; Adam and 
Cnarles" Mack, 1907), P.'~2'795' 



referred to in the same fashion in Tannaitic- 

ivabtinic literature. It is , however, true that 

primal light v;as not interpreted in noetic and 

cosmological terms, but eschatologically. It is 

also claimed taat God has kept it for the time of 
45 

, ,essiah. 

In some traditions it is also seen that Yahwe 

himself is called the 'Light of Israel', When He 

46 

reveals Himself the created light must fail. An 
ancient seer, Abraham, is said to have sung a song, 
when he ascends to heaven with the angel Yahoel, his 
celestial guide, as regarded in the Apocalypse o f 
Abraham, written in Palestine towards the end of the 
first century in the praise and adoration of God; 

"Thou art He whom my soul hath loved ( he 
cries to God) , eternal Protector, shining like fire., 
Thou O light, shinest before the light of the morning 
upon rny creatures. And in Thy heavenly dwelling 
places there is no need of any other light than that 
trie unspeakable splendour from the light of Thy coun- 
tenance", 

45. Martin Kengel, Judaism and Hellenism ,Vol.One(London; 
SGM Press Lt-., 1974), pT 169' 

46. G p.cit ,P, 2796* 

47. Spencer , Mysticism in Worl d Religion,^, 176 - 



This passage hints that the ancient seers of 
Judaism considered God to be the Ultimate immaterial 
light, and also symbolized His blessings and guidance 
as light. In the Zoha r, which is a record of the dis¬ 
courses of Rabbi Simeen ben Yohai ( who lived in the 
second century ) and of his disciples, God is conceived 
as Or En-Sof-' the infinite Light* - and from the un¬ 
utterable radiance of His light there spring the ten 
lights of the Sefiroth which illuminate the minds of 
man. The world of Sefiroth is the World of divine language 
that underlines the phenomenal world. The Sefiroth are 

the channels or flowing of the divine light whereby the 

49 

transcendent God becomes immonent in the world. Good 
and evil are symbolized as light and darkness ^y the 16th 
century Jewish mystic issac Luria, He also traces the 
origin of these two opposite forces. The divine light, 
according to him, flowed into primordial space in the form 
of sefiroth. From the lights of Sefiroth was formed the 
primal man, Adam Kadmon. The light then flowed forth from 
Adam Kadmon into certain vessels corresponding to the 
three highest Sefiroth which it gave shelter. But the 
light corresponding to the other seven shattered the 
vessels containing it. The breaking of the vessels are 
the turning point in the cosmic process; as the outcome 
of it, the harmony of the universe was destroyed . 

48, Ibid,, P, l9l* 

49. Ibid., P. 190. 
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The lig ,t streaming from God broken up into sparks, 

whicn could illuminate only certain parts of creation, 

50 

leaving other in darkness. This light does 

symbolize a]1 tie good things and the part of dark¬ 
ness stanos as a symbol for all evil doings of the 
phenomenal world. 

Many of the Kabbalists consider the Torah, 
to be tne light. It is also claimed that its every 
v/ord shines as a light. Abraham bar Hiyya says; 

"Every letter and every word in every section of the 
Torah have a deep root in wisdom and contain a 
mysteiy from among the mysteries of (divine) under- 

51 

standing, tne depths of which we cannot penetrate". 

It is also said tnat the light and the mystery of the 

Torah are one, for the Hebrew word 'or, light, and 

tne deorew word raz, mystery, have the same numerical 
52 

valu'-,2 07. According to the auther of the Midras h 

ra-Me'elam , when God said, 'Let there be ^^ight', he 

53 

n ant tne mystery that shines in the Torah, To every 

54 

man it is a ray of light. It is also supposed to be 

tne ‘ liaht tne inexhausti.jle light' by some Kabba- 
j 5 

lists. ihe application of tne term 'light' to the Torah 

50 . Ibi d ., p. l9 J- 

ii. loraham ^^ar niyya, xiegillath ha-..egalle, Berli n, 1934, p.75; 
luoteu in Gershom G.Gcholem's On the Kabbalah and it s 
oyidoolis m, tr. Ralph Manheim (LondoniRoutledge and 
5z. ocholem, op.cit ,p.63 Kegan Paul 1965),P,63 

53. hoc.Clt . 

54. ideui, 'i -iajor Trends in Jewis.. Kysticism (London;Thames U 

55. l uem , G p. ci t., P. 63- xludson 1955),P.210‘ 



is symbolic. V7hat the "light" does suggest would 
be a point of interpretation. The most probable inter¬ 
pretation of the symbol'light' with reference to the 
Torah is wisdom. It is through wisdom tliat all the 
daroness of ignorance is dispelled and the mysteries 
of the heaven and earth may be fathomed. Another 
supplementary interpretation of light in this issue 
may oe the divine guidance. vVhen the Torah is termed 
as divine light, it seems to suggest by this the 
divine guidance. because the Torah being a revelation 
of 'joa to human beings its principal task will be to 
guide tnem in proper direction. An:, guidance requires 
v;isaorn. dhen term 'light' is applied to the Torah it 
appears to symbolize both wisdom and guidance, 

(JE) CHRIST lAI^JITY ; 

In the Nev/ Testament some passages are found 
where 'light' has been used as a symbol, and denotes 
knowledge, truth, and holiness; and darkness denotes 
ignorance, sin ignorance in all its phases being 
included in the later simile; absence of knowledge, 
spiritual blindness, error, and wickedness. It is 
also seen tnat the name light is given to God. Not only 
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liqht is a gift of God, but He is by nature 

54 

'lignt'. In Him there is no darkness, God is 

also called 'Light of Israel' and the 'Father of all 

55 

lights', Augustine in the Confessions , considers 

God the true light which lights every man who comes 

56 

into world. He also conceives Him as the Unchangeable 

O 

Light: , different from all kinds of light, Augustine 

is of the opinion that he who knows the truth knows 

that Light, He constantly tries to bring out the 

point that 'God is the Father of lights' , From Him 

as our General sun, all light, whether of wisdom or 

58 

knowledge,proceeds, He is the source of all goodness, 

rignteousness and the G^^ide of all human beings- the 

spiritual creature. Those who detatch themselves from 

59 

God's Light fall in the abyss of darkness. 


s4. ^en cyclopaedia of Religion and ^thic s, Vol’,'viii 

p. 53, Cf, 1 JNI 
5 5. Loc,cit , 

56. Augustine, Basic Writings of Saint Augustine , Ed, 
with an introduction and notes by '.Vhitely Jr, 

Oates, Vol . One ( Hew York* Random House Publishers 
1948) P, 54, Cf. John i.9- 

55. 

57. Ibid ., ?. 102- 

53. Ibid ., P. 54 • 

59. Ibid., P. 229- 
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In the Gospel of John ^ life is said to be 

tne lignt or men — the light shining in the darkness. 

Here darkness, as uuncan Greenless interprets it, 

means universal sensation, the lower passionsare to be 

61 

overcome by the spiritual Light of God's Wisdom, 

According to Greenless, God poured His Light upon the 

outer "darkness" of ignorance and evil, and stimulated 

light therein; the Light mingles with darkness and 

awakens Life,struggling to attain freedom amid 

corruptibility. Evil for ever cannot resist Divine 

good and the ‘light of spirit cannot be wholly quenched 

by darkness. Light is faith and Christ, he claims, 

is the light, who came into the darkness of the mortal 

62 

world to bring in it tne true life spirit. According 

to the Gospel of Jonn, Jesus said of himself, 'I am 

tne light of the world' and all his followers would 

63 

possess the 'light of life'. In another place he 

claimed "i, light, have come to the world so that no one 

o 

wno trusts in me snould remain in the darkness'. At 


60. Dunca.ri Greenless, the Gospel of the Mystic ‘^hris t, 
oaseu on a Jew Translation of ^t .John's Gospel 
and several Appcrypha, with explanatory notes 
ana Introduction: (Adyar, hadras; The Theosophical 
pubiisn-Tig House, 1951), P.l Cf. Jogn.1:1.5 • 

o1. Ibid ., P . 1 • 

62. laid ., P. 2 . 

63. T.o: 12 Ji.. Encyclopedia of Religio n, Vol, 8,P.549- 
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anot.'ier place he said "So ion-j as i am in the world 

64 

1 ar' toe light or tne v;orld". Jesus calls all 

wno war.t to become the c..ildren of light, to trust 

65 

in tne light, i.e. he himself. 

In the interpretation of the above utterances of 

Jesus, Greenless says that he ( Jesus) has come to 

the world to dispel moral darkness; only those who look 

to his lignt can avoid sin and error; for all reliance 

on tne self leads to failure. Jesus is the guiding 

light of all tne human lives, to be followed during 

the darkness of this world until the Day-star Shines 

66 

out and calls the soul into God's eternal light. 

The equation of God with Absolute and pure 

light finds expression in the Christian creed where 

the Son (Christ) is described as God of God, Light 

67 

of Light, very God of very God". The Logos is also 

described as lignt in the prologue to the Gospel of 
68 

Jogn . Tne first creation of God as it is written in 


64. ibid . , P. 118,Cf. J.12; 46, J, 5, 65- 
uD. loid ., p. 119,Cf., J. 12:35-36' 

Go. loid ., P. 120 • 

67. Encyclopeaia of Religion , Vol, 8, P, 549' 

68. L oc.ci t , Cf.Greenless, The Gospel of the Mystic 
Christ,p. 1 • 

Cf. Spencer, Qp.cit ., P. 220- 




the chapter o'' the first book of the Bible, Genesis, 

was light. The sun, the moon, the stars, and other 

lights which we know of in the physical world around 

us, v/erc yet to be created. The creation process 

begins at Gods saying: 'let there be light, and there 

was nignt". Carlyle, the famous author of England, 

poses this question, “What is the kind of light that 

IS referred to as the first creation? The sun, the 

moon, the stars are yet to oe created, and before that 

the creation starts witn light. Carlyle observes, 

tilt lighr cannot bear any meaning if it is taken in 

tne literal sense. That light,he proposes, only 

i.iiaginable, could be the light of knowledge, the light 

of reason, uhc light of wisdom and the light, of self 
69 

introspection. 

Jesus h..nself, as it is v;ritten in the Gospe l 
accOi-din^) to Lu ke, uses light as a symbol to explain 
goodnesrS ani^ righteousness. He starts with physical 
light an^ joes on to speak metaphorically of the light 
v/itPin a man. The function of light is to shine. Nobody 
kinciles a la'-^p and then places it where it cannot be seen. 
On tne contrary it is kept in such a place where its 
lignt nay oc seen to the oest advantage. The eye is the 


jy. _.naiati krsna Tirthaji, Op.cit ., PP. 51-S4» 



organ that receives light and Jesus considers it 

the lamp of the body. When the eye reacts to light 

in a normal process, the whole body gets benefit, A 

man can perform almost any bodily function when he 

has good illumination. But if his eyes are impaired 

so that he fails to make use of the light, almost 

every function is impaired. The failure of the eyes 

artects for the worse everything the man does. There 

is a spiritual parallel. It is possible for the eye 

to be soun d ,where the Greek means 'single', A man's 

eye may be single-mindedly fixed on the good: then 

the whole man is f ull of light . But when the eye is 

not sound ( the Greek word can mean 'evil' ), when the 

man's attention is focused on evil , then the v^ole man 

70 

is corrupted. He is f ull of darknes s . It is warned 
by Jesus that since the whole life is concerned and may 
be given to right or to wrong, men must be very careful about 
the light in them so that it may not turn into darkness , 
which is the ultimate disaster. But Jesus finishes with the 


70. rhe Gospel According to St, Luk e, an Introduction and 
Commentary by Leon Morris, (London: Intervarsity Press, 
1974) PP. 153-202. Cf. L.8:16,11:33-34; The 
Twentieth Century New Testament a translation into 
Modern English made from the Original Greek. 

(Westcott & Hort's Text ) revised edition (London: 
Horace Marshall & Son; New York, and Chicago ; The 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1904 ), P, 52* 



/ 


C 0 


encouragement that a man may be 'ful of light 

no part dark'. He will .then be 'wholly bright 

71 


'having 

The 


saining lamp is an example or this, Jesus uses the 
term 'light' here as goodness and righteousness, A 
man will be rhe man of light when he attaches himself 
with gcod and rig.at things, and avoi^i what is evil 
ana wrong, Tnus , in Christianity God is supposed to 
be tne nrimary light, the originator of all kinds of 
light, then Jesus is the light of the world by whom 
everything l^ecomes enlightened, and then goodness, 
righteousness. Justice, i.e, all good activities also 
been described as light. 


71. 


Loc.cit,, 


L. 11: 


35-36 ♦ 



CHAPTER III 


SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT IN THt 
QUR'AN AND HADITH 



SYiuuOLISiv CF LIGHT IH THE QUR'AN A^E) HADI'^i 

___ • 



In the early two chapters it/appeared that 
the religious language is, to a large extent, 

O 

symbolic and "light" has very frequently been used 
as a symbol in the scriptures of the different 
religions. Our attempt, in this chapter, will be 
to decipher in what senses the word 'light' has been 
used in the Qur'an and the Hadith. Though the same 
word 'light’( nur ) has come in a good number of 
verses of the Qur'an and also in some of the tradi¬ 
tions of the Prophet(s), its implications, i.e., the 
tnings suggested by it, are diversified. That is 
why, it would oe necessary to grasp the content in 
order to interpret the word properly, 

(A) GOD HIi>lSELF AS LIGHT 

"Light" is Known to us as that which appears 
by Itself and makes the appearance of other things, 
i.e., it causes the appearance of every perceptible 


ODj ect. 


On the corollary of this argument, Tabatabai, in 



his tafsir, al-Mlzan , proceeds a step further, and 


says tnat in the figurative way, the sense organs, 
e.g, hearing, seeing smelling, tasting and touching 
also may be considered to be lights or the possessers 
of light because they are the causes of the appea¬ 
rances ot the perceptible oojects, and then the word 
'light' may also be applied to the non-perceptible 

objects, e.g. reason (^ agl ) that causes the grasping 

1 

ot the intelligibles. Since, he argues, the thing 
whicn appears by itseli and is responsible for the 
appearances of (fathers is proved to be light, then the 
word 'Light' may rightly be applied to Almighty, because 
all the possible existent things are dependable for 
their existences to Him. Existence and light are 

O 

attributed to every object, and they are borrowed from 
the Almighty God. His existence and light exist by 

themselves, and are the causes of the existence and 

2 

light of others. 


The verse 




1. Sayyid Muhammad Husay.n Tabatabai * A l-Hizan fl Tafsir 
fur'an , Vol. 15 Qum: Isma'ilian,P. 122. 


2. Loc. cit. 



"ood is the light of the heavens and the earth" 

means^according to Tabataba’i ^ He, the Almighty, 

• ^ 

is light that ma]:es the appearance of the heavens 
anci the earth. The word 'light' is an adjunct to 
the heaven and earth; and is applied to the name 
of His Majesty ( I sm al~Jalalah ), 

Ashraf ^AlT Thanawl translates this part of 

tue verse as "God is the giver of Light to the 

inhabitants of the heavens and the earth, i.e. as 

guiaance ( hidaya t ). That the light of both the 

in.iabitants of heavens and the earth comes from God, 

Heavens and the earth mean the whole universe which 

includes those creations also that lie outside the 

3 

heavens and the earth. This does not seem to be the 
proper translation of the verse. Actually here light 
is applied to God Himself/i.e,, God Himself is the 
light of the heavens and the earth. And^here nur 
stands for the light of Almighty from which the 
general light comes and makes every thing illuminated; 


Anhraf ^All Thanawi, Bayanal-Qur'an (Urdu Tafslr) 
Suran ^ ,ur Verse 3 5, vol, 8 ( Delhi; Taj Publishers, 
.D.) PP. 20-21. 


3 . 



and that is the cause of the existence of every- 
4 

thing. It may not be necessary to explain that 
when the word 'light' is used, it is used in non¬ 
literal sense. 

j.n the first chapter we have explained a 
symbol as that which expresses or represents the 
invisible, intangible or spiritual by means of vi¬ 
sible or sensuous representations. Light is a sen¬ 
suous object, but when it is applied to God it 
transcenas the phenomenal limitations and suggests 
so ething that cannot be expressed literally. So, 
when it is said that God is the light, it does not 

.aean the physicallight, Among the phenomenal objects 

5 

lignt is supposed to be the purest, because every 


4. rabatabai, op.cit. ,p. 122 

• * 

Ibn ^^Arabi holds that, since He (God) is 
self-existent and self appeared (He is 
tne light of the heavens and the earth i.e. 

He makes the appearance of the heavens or 
realms of souls (S amawat al-arwa}^) and the 
realms the bodies ( Arj,a1-Aaia d * He is an 
absolute existence in whom the whole_existence 
1 J light are found, Ibn ‘"Arabr* '^afsir, 

Vol. II, H.D, , Surah , nur , PP, 70-71, 

5 . A. ^Abdullah Yusuf ‘aiT, English trarffelation of the 

Holy Qur'an ( Delhi: Kutub Khana Ishayat-ul- 
islam, 2nd ed. 1983),P, 907, F.N, 2997 



phenomenal object can only be made to appear through 
it. God is the creator of the universe, and the 
whole creation depends on Him for its existence. 

God as the creator of the. universe and also as the 
cause of its existence is Light, Thus, in the 
aoove verse the word ' Light' stands as a symbol to 
refer to God as the creator and the cause of the 
existence of the heavens and the earth i.e. the 
whole universe. 

Some traditions ( ahadith ) are also found 

• _ 

where the word "Light" is used for God Himself. If 
only their outward meaning is taken into considera¬ 
tion, they will not render their true connotation. 

It is narrated on the authority of Abu ^arr: I 
asked the Messenger of God(s); Did you see thy Lord? 

He (Prophet) said; - 

j> ^ j ^ . 

I ^ ^ 

6 

He is Light how could I see Him? 


6. sahih Muslim , Bab ,Nur,Eng,tra..by*Abdul yamid 

§iddiql, ^th explanatory notes, Vol.I (New Delhi 
Kitab Bhavan, 1978), Hadlth no. 2^, p, 113; 
Tirmidh I,Abwab-Tafsir, ^urah al-Najm. 



In another tradition it is found that 


r,3 


wnen the sa-ne question was asked to the Prophet, 


he reolied; 




I saw Light, 


In both the traditions 'light' is used for 
riiaiseli. i.ut in the former it is indicated that 
since tod is a Light rie cannot be seen, whereas in 
tne latter one it is said that what the Prophet(s) 
saw was Light. Although "Light" is a common symbol 
of GOO Himself in both the traditions, we will be 
trapped in contradition if we interpret the implica¬ 
tions of both the traditions in the same way. In the 
former case "Light" stands as a symbol of the higher 
plane of reality that cannot be perceived by the 
carnal eyes, which is not something phenomenal but 
is transcendental ,and in the latter the word 'Light' 
refers to the sniritual apprehension of God as an immanant 
einu. In the latter case both the seer and Seen are 
on the same plane, i,e. the Prophet(s) is speaking at 

1 of the identity(^ayniyyat ) and togetherness 
> 

higher than tnat of ordinary experience. 


tne leve 
( malyyat^ 
/a plane 


7. Siodlql, Op.cit ,, P, 113, Hadi^ no, 292- 




Ibn vjayyim explains the meaning of the words 

"He is a Light, How could I see Him" that there 

o 

was an intervening agent between the Prophet and 
His (God's) appearance and that is the veil of light, 

( zad a l- Ma * ad , Vol, II P. 126).^ We find the 
follov7ing two traditions in support of this view; 

-P W 

\ 

• ^ 9 

(His (God's) veil is light ) 

VJhen Gabriel was asked by the Prophet about 
Goa, Gabriel said; Muhammad (s)^,I drew to God so much 
that I haa never done before. He (Prophet) said; 

Gabriel how it was with ( you )? He said; 

"There were between me and Him(God) 
seventy thousand veils of light".lO 

Here again we have to interpret 'Light' in 
metaphorical terms, because in these traditions also 
reference is not made to phenomenal light. So it 
cannot oe taken in the literal sense. 'His veil is 
ibid ., P. 113- ^ 

H. b§b -ijabuhu al~hur ,Eng.tr.Vol. I,Hadith no,293, P .113 , 
* .bn Majah, Muqaddimah , Bab-13 ' 

:-;i^kat al-..asabin, nib- al-Masajid, Eng.tr. A.H. 

^iidlqi ( Hew GeDhi: Kitab Bhavan), Hadith no.741,P.91 
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'light' means, though He may be grasped or understood In 

sense, to some/degree, yet- a clear-^nanlfes tat ion of His 

Essence will alv/ays remain out of our reach. So 
far as the tradition of the'Seventy thousand veils' 

IS concerned, we propose to discuss it in the 

o 

fifth chapter at some length. 

(B) GOD'S LIGHT ; 

No’j, we may tur.'^ to God's light, which has 
been referred to ( ) "the example of 

His light" in the light verse of the s ura h nur. 

Here, it is not tne light which is God Himself but 
the light that emanates from God, And it is not 
the general light that makes things appeared and 
existent, but this is the special light given to the 
believer in the form of faith ( ima n) which is 
supported oy the God's saying; 

* ^ 

God doth guide whom He will to His light(24:35) 

God's light that guides the believers is some¬ 
thing different from the "Light" signifying God Himself. 
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it s\nnDolizes the truth and guidance which come down 
to man from God, His Glory, which is the cause of 
the illumination of man in the universe, and the 
straight path that leads the believers towards Him, 
The following verses of the Qur'in may be referred 
to in this connection» 



Y'Y - 



"Fain would they extinguish God's light 
with their mouths, but God will not 
allow, but that His .Light should be 
perfected, even though the unbelievers 
may detest (it)", (9:32) 




7 






"Their intention is to extinguish God's 
light (by blowing) with their mouths: 
but God will complete (the revelation of) 
His light even though the unbelievers 
may detest (it) (59:8) 


In the above two verses God's light refers to the 
truth, guidance, and revelation,the Qur'in, which come 
down to man from God. They are unquenchable lights and 



ana cannot be annihilated or disturbed oy the 
opponents i.e. the unbelievers. Rather they 


(believers) will get perfections, since God is 

11 

their Sare-Guard, 



Is one whose heart God has opened to Islam, 
so that he has received light from God, 

(no better than one hard-hearted)? Woe to 
those whose hearts are hardened against 
celebrating the praises of God; They are 
manifestly wandering ( in error ), (39,22) 


11. Gf, Tafsir Ibn fAbbas, Tarjumah pidri (Urdu trans¬ 
lation) by Shah Muhafnmad *’Abd al Muqaddar Qadbi 
iSadaunl and HuftI ‘'Aziz Ahmad Qadrl, sudaunl 
(r>auaun; Idarah Mazhar-e-Haq:N.D, )P,247 (with 
reference to al-Qur'an 9:32; and PP,6^6-17 (with 
reference to al-Quran, 157:8; 

Muhammad 3ahl ibn <Abd ^llah al-Ttistarl (d.283 
A.ti. /sqeAD) Tafsir al Qur'an al ^Azim; 

(.Egypt:’1326 a7h. / 1^08 A,U.,"”P, "bb - 

( with reference to al-Qur'an 9:32 );al- 
qur'an 57:8 is interpreted oy Tuatarl as 
■'with their tongues ( alsina h) they reject 
tlie proof (hujjah) of the Prophet; with 
their souls ( nufus ) they turn away from him. 
God fore ordained (gayyada) the recognition 
of him for certain souls, creating them upon 
the decree of oliss ( hukm al-sa*^dah ), and 
adorned the hearts (qutSb) with the lights of 
His gnosis (a nwar ma*^rifatih i) and th^ secrets 


Contd- 
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To receive God's light here means to 

O 

receive enlightenment, spiritual understanding that 

vjill soften tne hearts of the believers and lead to 

the path of truth and righteousness. To receive light 

fron^ God means, according to Ibn ^Arabl, to reach 

tiie stage of pornetuality (baqa) after surpassing the 

earlier stage of annihilation(faaaland purifiqation of 

one's heart by the righte.ous gift of existence ao that 
he sees diversity in unity and unity in diversity. 








or^ 


I 


^ 5 ^ ^ S 






0 ye that believe, fear God, and 
believe in His Apostle, and He will 
bestow on you a double portion of 
His t'.ercy: He will provide for you 
a light by v/hich ye shall walk 
(straight in your path), and He will 
forgive you ( your past); for God 
is oft Forgiving and Merciful. (57;28) 


or its lights (asrar antlwariha ) b^ virtue of 
the firm belief (tasdiq ), -i-ustari , Tafsir, 
I . 159. —: 


i2. Ibn ^Arabl, iafsir, Vol. II, P. 186* 
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The light that will be provided by God is 
considered to be the fuller lights of Islam, This 
light can be explained in such a way that when one 
fears God and believeg in the apostlehood of the 
Prophet(s)# then he becomes capable ofp receiving 
bivir^e wercy; due to this mercy his heart is shaped 
in such a fashion that it becomes pessesser of Divine 
illumination which makes him able to walk in the 


straight path, i.e., the chosen path of God, 

^ oo ^ ^ ^ 

Q CL3^V> 



And the Earth will shine with the light 
of its Lord: The records (of deeds) will 
be placed, the prophets and the witnesses 
will be brought forward, and a just deci¬ 
sion pronounced between them; and they 
will not be wronged(in the least)", (39:69) 
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/ith tae univi rjal light, i.e., the Glory 
or bot, everything will oe illuminated. Falsehood, 
pretence a ic illusion will disappear. According to 
Ion ^i3.^as, as saic oy him in his Tafsi r, in this 
rorse lic.nt ( nur ) symbolizes justice (*Adl ). 


Joe's lignt has also been referred to some of 
Liie traditions i the Irophet(s). It might have 
symbolized the vision of God and the irijage of such 
vision in tne heaven; His guidance etc. Let u® quote 
two tru litions in this connection; 



\ ^V-CrO-3»J ,— \ \ 








D 


^ ^ __ ^_ _ 

1 (J\^ 






ion ^H.;joas, Jufsir , 


-L -) . 


P. 604. 



while tne people of the paradise are 
with their felicities a light radiated 
on them. As they raised their heads up, 
the Lord appeared to them from above 
and said; Peace be on you, on people of 
the paradise. He (the Prophet) said the 
saying of uod; *"Peace''-a word ( of 
saluation) from a Lord Most Merciful" 

(al-Qur'an 36: 56), He (the Prophet) 
said. He (God) looked to them and they 
looked to Him and they never turned 
their faces to any of the graces since 
they were looking towards Him till He 
disappeared from them but His light and 
blessing were left with them at their 
houses).14 

O 

In the above tradition the word 'light'occurs 
twice but in each place in a different sense. In the 
former case it seems to refer to the beatific vision 
i.e., the vision of God for which every inhabitant of 
the paradise will be eager. It is supported by so many 
traaitions of the Prophet(s) and the sayings of the 
religious scholars that the greatest of all graces of God 
for the people of the paradise will be His vision. In 
the latter case 'light' most probably refers to the image 
of the vision of God which will perpetually continue to 
sparkle in one hearts of the inhabitants of the paradise. 


In the other tradition that we are citing below, 
God's 'light' assumes to represent the discriminating 
power of choosing good from evil, right from v^rong, and 

14. S unan Ibn Majah , (Daru Ihya; al-Kitab al-'Arabiah, 



7S 


also conscience that God has poured into the human 
hearts. One among the ninety nine names of God is 
ouidu ( nid i ) and nere also, perhaps, light refers 
to his guidance. 







Jif 

cLi\ 


►aJ \ J> c:::Lrc cKr\j^^ 

^AAi\ C— as>^ \ crJ-V’S Ue_a.\ ^ 

I 

c:^\ Q)Xc 


L'he Almighty God created His creations 
in darkness and then threw on them 
somothino from His lignt whoever was 
hitted by Hia light got guidance, who 
raisseo it v/as misguided, therefore, I 
(.the Propnet) say tne pen becomes dry 
(to explain) to the knowledge of God,15 


15. ounan al-rirmi^i ( i-^adinah al-Hunawwarah; 
. akcaban, haliafiah 1964 A.D.) Vol..IV, 
.uDwab al-Iman, 3ab, 18 P. 13 5. 





(C) LiGriT VERSE LF THE SURAH NUR AND ITS SYMBOLS 
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Goo i3 the Light of the heavens and the 
earth. The ^jarable of His light is as if 
there were a Niche and within its a Lamp; 
the lanp enclosed in Glass; the glass as 
it were a brilliant star; lit from a 
blessed Tree, an Olive neither of the 
East oor of the West, Whose oil is well- 
nigh luminous, though fire scarce touched 
it; light upon light] God doth guide whom 
He will to His light. God doth set forth 
parades for men; and God doth know all 
things". (24;35) 


We nave already made an attempt to show the 
nistinction between "God is the Light of the heavens 
ana the earth" ana "the parable of His light", the 





latter has been elucidated symbolically in the 
remaining portion of the verse. The first three 
symbols used in the parable are the Niche, the 
lamp and the Glass, The Niche (Mishkat) is the 
little shallow recess in the wall of an eastern 
house, fairly high from the ground, in which a light 
(neforo the invention of electricity) was usually 
placed. Its height enabled it to diffuse the light 
rn the room and minimised the shadows. The back- 
grouna of the nicne and its sides helped to throv/ 
tne light v/ell through out the room, and if the wall 
was wnite-i,/ashed, it also worked as a reflector: the 
opening in iront made the way for tne light. The 
s^.iritual light is also placed above worldly things^- 
it tias a niche oi habitation of its own, in revelation 
anc other signs of God; its access to men is by a 
special way,open to all, yet closed to those who refuse 

16 y .. 

its ru’s. According to Ibn ^Arabi , it (niche) refers 
to the body due to the darkness in its soul ( naf s) and 

it is enlightened by the light of the spirit (al- ruh ); 

17 

-n^ this (spirit) is referred to by the lamp (mi^bah). 


16. Yusur^Ali , op.cit ,. p. 907, F.N. 2998' 
iV. Ibn ‘^Araoi', Tafsir, Vol. II, P, 71* 



The Lamp is the spiritual truth, which is the real 

illumination; the niche is nothing without it; 

the niche is actually made for it. The glass is the 

transparent medium through which the light passes. 

On the one hand it protects the light from the mouths 

and other forms of low life ( lower motives in man) 

and from gusts of wind (passions ), and on the other, 

it transmits the light through a medium which is made 

up of an is akin to the grosser substances of the 

earth ( such as, sand, soda, potash etc,) so arranged 

as to admit the subtle to enter the gross by its 

transparency. So, the spiritual truth has to be filtered 

through numan language or human intelligence so that 

18 

it may oe understandable to mankind, 

Ibn ^Arabl holds that the lamp, which is the 

spirit ( al-ruh ) according to his interpretation, is 

♦ 

entwined wioh the net of the senses. The sparking of 
light through it ( net of senses ) is like niche with 
lamp ( mishkat ma^ al-Hisbah) ; and the glass (zujajah) 
refers to tne heart (Qalb) enlightened by the spirit 
and its(spirit) only function is to illuminate the 

I9 

heart. 

18. Yusuf ‘ah, op .cit ,, P, 907, F,N, 2998 • 

19 . Ibn ‘hArabI , op,cit ; Vol, II, P, 71* 
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rhc glass itself is not the possesser of light. 
3ut when the light comes into ic; it shines like a 
brilliant star ( Kaukab DurrI ), The comparison 
rje tween tne glass and the brilliant or sparking star 
IS rnauG, as raoataoal interprets it/ due to the 
setting of the glass on the lamp that results the 
■ xcess >^rightness of the light, its illumination, and 
t.ie settlement of the flame without any kind of hind¬ 
rance; wjiile tl.e wind blows it cannot create any 

20 

fiindrance to tne lamp. According to Yusuf ^All, this 
j,nalog’/ syabolizes the men of God, who preach God's 
■'-rntn, are themselves illuminated by God's light and 
becom^' cne illu .mating media through which that light 

r - 

s’.rea .s an. y iii atas l.uman life. Altnough Ibn ’Arabi's 
approach here is more mystical, both he and Yusuf Ala 
nave referred the spiritually advanced people. To Ibn 
^rtiaoi ^ tiie glass symbolizes the heart (Qalb) . out an 
enligntened or illuminated heart can be possessed only 
jay a man of .-.oa v/ho is the recipient of Divine gnosis, 
buen a ladn may riynrly oe compared with the brilliant 
star uy virtue of his illuminated heart, 

20. rabataba'i, op,cit ., P, 123‘ 

lon ^Araoi sees the cause of such comparison, 
aue to Its (gl^ss) simplicity,excess of light, 
iiign DOS tisri and much radiation. 

al. Yusui *Ali, OD.cit. , P.908, F.N, 2999 ' 
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Lit from a blessed tree, an Olive, neither of 
the east nor of the west. The Olive tree has been 
termed as blessed ( Mubarakah ) , perhaps, not for 
ats outv/ard appearance, in outward appearance it is 
not so impressive, but because of the use of its oil 
in sacred ceremonies and also its utility as a whole¬ 
some ingredient of food. In addition to these, the 
fruit has a specially fine flavour. The Olive, as 
it is used here in mystical sense is not the ordinary 
tree founa in the same lands. It is neither of the 
east nor of the west. It is metaphorically universal; 
the same is the case with God's light. The more literal 
interpretation of the Olive would be that there is no 
mountain or tree on its east side which may prevent the 
sun-shine in tiie morning, nor is there anything on its west 
side to protect the sun-shine in the afternoon. But it 

is a tree in the ooen field receiving sun-shine through- 

22 

out the day. 

The tree from which the glass is lighted is, as 
Ibn ^Arabi conceives it, the purified, the sanctified 
ar.d the holy soul. Such comparison is made due to its 
rainit ication, diversified forces grows from the physical 

22. Tnunawi^ o p.cit , b. 22; Ibn ^Abbasy T afsir , P.459 y 
-aiataba'I , ot , cic ., ?. 124 ; YiTsuf ^All, O p.ci t. 

P. ydo, P.ij. 3000, 3001. 



v/orld, and the branches that extended from the space 
oi neart to the heavens or spirit ( sarn'av/at al-arv;ah ) . 

It is described as blessed for its many benefits and 
uses such d.j rruits of moral deeds and reasoning. 

Ihd power of its grov/th symbolizes progress on the 
path of attains perfection and achievement of happiness 
lor both the v/orlds- the perfection in the two worlds 
is gained through preserving the appearance of lights, 
revelation of secrets, and facts leading to gnosis, 
reacning higher s-ations, accumulating gains^better 
conditions and interests The gnosis or ^irfan specified 
oy Olive (zaycun ), because its spreads in all direc¬ 
tions pearing fruits in contrast to the gale of materia¬ 
listic limited gains. Olives all parts not its marrow, 
it is neither of the East nor of the V/est which, according 
to Ibn ^Arabi, means it is in the middle i.e. neither 
in the west of the world of bodies ( Ard al-A==|s adi ,which 
is the place of setting of the divine light and is 
hidden by the veil of darkness, nor in the east of the 
realm of spirit, which is the place of rising light 
anci corning out from the veil of light because it is 

thinner and brighter than the body but thicker than the 

. . 23 o 

spirit. 


23. Ion '^Arabl, Op.cit . Vo l. II, P. 71* 



In the literal version, as it is seen in the 

24 

different conimentaries of the Qur'an, the oil of 
sucn a tree which receives sun-shine throughout the 
day is very refined, clean and illuminating. And 
its oil is so much clean and flamy that even when if 
it is not touched oy fire it seems to be burning by 
itself. ,7hen it is enkindled, it is light upon light 
i.e., it itself has got the high quality of light, 
above all, when it is enkindled v;ith fire, it becomes 
multiplied, which does not refer to numerousness, but 
reuiation in all direction. According to Tabataba'I 
it does not mean a specific light above another light, 
anu not collection of two lights; but it is multiplied 

25 

light, and there is no limitation to its multiplicity. 

o 

iij t.iO niche (m ishka t) raoiations of light are assembled 
anc later are diffused throughout the room with more 
^uiiiinosity, Besides this, the light is illuminating, 
the glass is illuminating, and the oil is also illumi¬ 
nating. nence, 'light upon light' is the assembly of 
all lights. 

di. ibn ^Abbas, p. .4 59, ,'Yabataba,'i Qp.cit ., Vol.XV, P.124 
Thanawi, Op. ci t- , Vol ♦ vflI,P. ^2, Yusuf TaII, 
Qp.cit ., P. 905, F.Notes ; 3001, 3002* 

25. rabataoa'i , Oo.cit., P. 124» 
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Accordinj to i'hanawi, the whole allegory 
intends to allude to the light of guidance ( n ur-e- 
hieayat ) that God pours into the heart of a 
believer; his ( believer's) eagerness amplifies day 
by _ay towards the acceptance of truth ( Haqq ); and 
he always remains steadfast to perform the command¬ 
ments of God. Sometimes so happens that in the course 
oi action he discharges the divine duties imposed on 
him witnouc knowing them. Because knowledge is acquired 
grauually as th'^ oil before the touch of the fire 
seems to ne capable of burning. And when he acquires 
;nov/ledge then the light of action, which is highly 
i-urposeful and also very elevated, turns into the light 
or knowledge; witn the unification of action ( ^amal ) 

ane >:nov/ledge ( * ilm ) reality of 'light upon light' 

2b 

emerges. 

r^ccording to Ibn OurabI, 'whose oixl is well-nigh 

luminous' means the natural Divine light hidden in 

human being. It tends to come out to action and reaching 

perfection. Go it shines tne active intellect which 

.•'ucs to werfection. The acquired shining light is 'light 
U fjon light'. 2 ^7_ 

26. Thanawi, op.cit ., p. 23; Taba^aba'i's exposition of 
tne problem is that allegory is applied to the light 
of fair.! (, nu r al-Ima n) and light of knowledge 
( nur al-^il m) radiated to the hearts of the be¬ 
lievers from His Hagesty, Vno is Self-existent and 
source of others' light. 

27. Ion ^Arabi, Oo.cit., P. 72* 



^ I.^ o r* 

•Light upon Light'( may also be 

i^upposeu to be the symbol of the possession of 
Divine love by the believers because this stage is 
the nignest stage accessible to the Godly people, 
ind to atteno this so many stages are to be passed; 
to • urify t .e heart from all kinds of sensuous defile- 
'pent IS a Kind of enlightenment; the acquisition of 
tne gnosis of God may also be symbolized as light. 

The totality of all these things leads the heart to 
such a level which is very refined and clean; when 
it is enkindleo with the fire of love it turns into 
periect love of God. That may be another possible 
interpretation of "light upon light", 

"God noth guide whom He will to His light" 
exclusively refers, as Tabataba’i comprehends it, to 
the believers about light within themselves, i.e,, 
light of guiaance and knowledge,of which the unbe¬ 
lievers are deprived. According to Ibn ^^bas, ' light' 
here stands for the gnosis of God which He pours into 
the hearts of those whom He wants to be honoured by 


28. Ibn Oibbas, Taisir, 


P. 459 • 


(D) LIGHT AS THE SYi^BQL IN SOME OTHER VERSES & TRADITIONS 


V/e have started this chapter with a discussion 
on 'Light' with reference to the Surah al-Nur as a 
symbol of God Himself, and subsequently dealt with some 
other verses in which God's light is not applicable to 
God Himself. 

Here, our attempt will be elucidation of the 
v/ord 'light' symoolizing certain notions like guidance, 
truth insight, regard, knowledge,the Qur'an and also the 
-'•ersonality of the Prophet(s) with reference to some 
verses of the Qur'an and tne traditions of the Prophet(s). 

1. LlGHI AS SYHboL OF GUIDhIJGE : 

A goou nu-noer or verses are found in the Qurin 
\/here the wora 'lignt' symbolizes guidance ( hidayat ) . 

Let us sec how tney have been put forward. In the 
lollowing verse it has been indicated that the light 
is being snatched away from the unbelievers due to 
their misdeeds, and also indifference to the commands 






I*' 



IV 




— 



rneir sirailitude is that of a man who 
kinoled a fire; when it lighted all 
around him, God took away their light 
and left them in darkness. So they 
could not see' ( 2:17 ) 


This light is the natural guidance inherent 

o 

in every individual through which one can proceed 
on tne straight path, csut an unbeliever is deprived 
or It due to his heedlessness to the command* of God, 
r.is act of ignoring the inner light causes God's 
annoyance that ultimately results in His withdrawing of 
the light of guidance from the disobedient. This light 
is a common Divine endowment to all human beings and 
the unbeliever fails in the abyss of the darkness of 
the neart due to his \/ayv/ardness, 









V6V -- 





God is the Protector of those who have faith: 

from the depths of darkness He will lead 
them forth into light. Of those who reject 
faith the patrons are the Evil ones; from 
light tliey will lead them forth into the 
depths of darkness. They will be compa¬ 
nions of the fire, to.dv/ell therein 
( for ever ), (2:257) 

The terms 'light' and 'darkness' each have come 
twice in the above verse. The import of both the 
terms is symbolic here. The point to be noted here 
is that at each place light and darkness both 
represent two different things. Darkness, on the 
first occasion indicates that a man o$ faith is also 
trapped in the abyss of darkness, and it is God who 
urings him out^^darkness and sends him into light. On 

the second occasion the word ''light* evinces that a 

mar; who rejects iaith is also in possession of light, 

but the evil forces dominate him and drawn him into 

the depths of carkness, Tnis also suggests that every 

individual whether he is a believer or non-believer 

that lignt 

nas .jeen endo\/eu with light an(^ seems to be the general 
cui lance, tne insight, tne conscience. On the other 
nana, botn tne believers and non-believers are in 
some sort oi darkness also that may be interpreted as 
ignorance ot me Divine nature, non-realization of 



!) 


1 

L 


rue qnosis or (^od, and unawareness of the purpose 

ana cause of creation etc. 'God brings a believer 

to light means attaining the stage of certainty in 

tne matter of faitn tnat may be instrumental in being 

oenetited by the perpetual guidance ofGod, the gnosis 

29 

of Goo, and acquisition of the love of God, So,here 
iigiit IS usea as a symool or inner awareness that is 
con.^ t itutea oy and is product of a number of factors 
rnar st^ engthen true faith. 



w’herev/itn God guideth all who seek 
dis go^: pleasure to ways of peace 
and safety, and leadeth them out of 
darkness, by His will, unto the light - 
guideth them to a path that is straight,( 5:16 ) 


29. Ibn ^Arabi, interprets this verse 

as tnat 00a as the Incharge of their 
(oelievers) affaars and love, and 
orings tnem ''ut from the dark qualities 
of the soul, similar imagination and 
fancy to the light of certainty, 
guidance and the space of the realm of 
soul. a.nu tnose who are unbelievers are 
lea into the depths of darkness,i,e. from 
tne pov;er of light and natural guidance to 
the dark qualities of the soul, doubts and 
suspicions. Ibn O^rabl, Tafsir, Vol. I,P,90’ 



In this verse also "light" symbolizes guidance, 
the chosen path of God, and certainty and steadfast¬ 
ness of faith to v;hich is a favour of God' showered 


upon believers through the Qur'an, 





/N 




... rinile they fey "Our Lord; perfect 
our light for us, and grant us forgiveness, 
ior Thou hast power over all things", (66:8) 


In the above verse an appeal is being made by the 
men of faith totheir Lord to perfect tneir light, what 
is sought here is the perpetual guidance of God. One 
can only ream to the level of perfection when he 
receives an unceasing guidance fifom God. According to 
Ibn ^Aral^i, it means seeking His (God's) protection 
anu refuge i.rom the appearance of the rest of the 
wo Ic tiiat blurr tne vision. Therefore, ^he believezs 
or ratnu- sails see’- perpetual light of God for reach 
inc tne staoc o£ absolute annihilation ( Fana al-Mahd 

t 

• • 

30. Ibn '^Araoi, Tatsir, Vol. ii, P. 326* 
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'.ere light symbolizes the Divine power if destroying 
all iriipurifies and selfish desires through a believer's 
ov/n spiritual struggle and aspiration, 

“Lign:" as a symool of guidance also emerges in 
sohic of rhe traditions of the Prophet{s). Here is a 
r>ruyer of tne Propiiet(s) what he used to say at dav/n: 



CS^ i 






o oodj let my heart nave light, and my 
sight have light, and my hearing have 
lignt; and let me have light on my right, 
anc nave light on my left, and have light 
on atove me, and nave light under me, 
and have light in front of me, and have 
light oehind me.31 


3 I. lahih al-Bu}^arI , Kitab al- Da^wat, Bab al-Du^a 


English tr. with Arabic Text by Munammad 
Muhsin Khan ( New Delhi; Kitab Bhavan, 1984) Vol , 
viii, PP. 220-21, Sahlh TirmidhI Abwab al-Da*wat 

Bab , 30, Vol. 5 ( Madinah al- Munawwarah; 

Kaktaoah Salfiah, 1964 A.D.) P, 147. 



The word 'lignt* in this tradition, may- 


have raore than one referents, but prior to expound 
all referents it v/oula be helpful to proceed with 
t;ie supposition tl'iut it ( light ) as a whole does 
refer to guiaance, because for the achievement of 
the spiritual upliftment. Divine guidance would be 
the basic thing. In every area of human activity 
God's guidance is needed. And if one receives Divine 
guicance, his heart v/ill oe free from all sorts of 
sensuous defilements, and directed towards God; his 
sight will be capable of grasping the reality as 
against tne appearance; nis faculty of hearing will 

<3 

transcena tne rmenomenal limitations and pay head to 

something coming rrom the realm of celestial; from 
all oirection, he 'will be protected from all kinds of 
profanities, i.e., ne will oe in the refuge of God, 

,/e will cite liere another tradition of the 
i'ror)net(s) wnere 'lignt' seems to refer to guidance, 
file i'ropiiet(s) said; 'The cxoinple of Muslims, Jews 
-ind Christians is like the example of a man who employ 
laoourers to work tor him from morning till night for 
specific wages. They worked till midday and then said 
"wc uo nor need your money whicn you have fixed for us 



ano Ilc v;natever we have done be annulled. The man 


sale to them "-jo'nt quit the work, but complete 
one rest of it and take your full v/ages". But the-'^ 
refused ana v/ent away. Tne man employed another 
oaten after them and said to them "complete the rest 
of t,*e a ay and yours will be the wages I had fixed 
lur tie rirst oaten". So, they worked till the time 

o.. ^asr prayer. T..en they said, "Let what we have 

» 

lone be annulleo ana keep the wages you have promised 

lor yourself". Tne man said to them "complete the 

rest oi tne work, as only a little day remains", but 

tney refused. Tnereafter, he employed another batch 

to \/or c lor the rest of the day and they worked for the 

rest of the day till tne sunset, and they received the 

wages or the former two batches. So, that was the 

example of tliose people ( Muslims) and that was the 

32 

example of tlie light they accepted willingly. 

if’ view of al-Qastalani the above tradition 
is interpreted in this v;ay tnat the Jews refused to 
uelieve in tne message of Jesus, so all their work was 

oa^ih al-uukhari 2ng. tr. Vol. HI/ Kitab al - 
ijarah , 5aB) al-Ijarah min al-r^sr Ila-al- lai l,P«^^9- 


32. 



!)b 


us‘"1pss; similarly the Christians refused to accept 

the message of Muhammad(s) and thus their work too 

becar^'^ useless. They v;ere not rewarded, because they 

reiusea to adopt the true faith for tne rest of 

their lives and died as disbelievers. They should 

nave oelieveu in the last message; for their insis- 

cence on keeping tneir old religion deprived them of 

th'. rev/ar'i which tney would have got for ^heir pre- 

vi us gooo deeus achieved before the advent of the 

new religion. Cn the other hand, Muslims accepted 

and believed in all the three messages and deserved a 

33 

tull rewarc; for their complete surrender to God. 

"inat wa- the pxara le of light they accepted willingly" 
' erors priiriarily to tne light of guidance that the 

n t , ,u'i_iammad (s) and tne other two Prophets, Moses 
an i Jesus, brought v/ith them. Muslims are the only 
'eoplc oelieving in all the messages. •'^o they arc the 
roporly "v:ide - people, and that is why, they may 
i utly -c t'rrn. a;, "th: people of light". 


r. aj , 1 . iniai.i, Vol^. ■ ,P. 1-3, as it has been 
M(’n to y 'l.unammad Muhsin Khan in his 

;:,ncjiisn tr. of al- ouknarl, Vol. Ill, P. 259* 
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I-ROr.iET (3) AS LIGHT 


i - - 


2^ prophet ic a guide to mankind. Prophets 
’./'_ro sent in Jitferent ages to guide human beings to 
tne ocatn oi Pod, to the patli o£ righteousness. 

I rophet .iuh. 3 j'anad (S) v/as the last of all prophets 
and hu" oeen sent to guide the whole mankind, v;ho 
" U. act as a warner( ) to those who were 

I 

heedless ana as a giver of good tidings ( ) 

for gooo-uoors. 

. ^ ^ C ' '' T 

- iCi ^ I 

C Prophet; truely v-Ze have sent thee as a witness 
a bearer of glad tidings, and a v/arner - 

\nd as one who invites to God's (grace) 
oy his leave, and as a Lamp spreading light. 

( 33: 45-4b ) 


^ — 


j> y 






rho i^rophet comes as a light or lamp ( Siraj 
al-munira) to illuminate the \ 7 h 0 le v/orld. And it is 


34. Accorcing to some com."'entators, the lamp ( Misbah ) 
an orher symbols used in the light verse of *" 

^uran nur is about the personality of the Prophet 
i .una.TLi'.ad (s2 If. Ibn ^'.ibbas , Taf sir (Urdu tr.) 
i .'459: 3hah alpad Riga and Sayyid Muljammad 
,a^r>ai-Din h.urSdabadi TafsIr-al-Qur ' an 

’.;_tn. translation (Ur iu) (Bombay, Rida Academy tU.D. )P. 567* 
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seen that sorne-tiinec 'iight' refers to the personality 
ol; the Pro::>i'iet(G) himself. 


JU 

O 



^ s> 


(M 





\6 -^Ul 

hhcri- hath corae to you from. Goo a light 
an* '"orsnicuous _oo]C/ (5:15) 


Here 'nur'(light) stands for the Prophet(s) 
and perspicuous Book is the Qur^an. No book* can'■be 

read without light, as such the' Qur*an can not be^under- " 

srcoe wit.iOut o.-.c- :ropnet(s). Through him darkness 

has PCcn eliminated and the right way has become 

, 35 

eviucnt. 




I ] j n '•.\bba: 


. aisir ; Ahmad Ri(^a and '-Ja 
niuiiber of commentaries of 
been do inted that in this 


(7 


har sir . In 
jar's’ll it L: 

(light) reters to the Prophet(s).. 

(1) Talsir Jalalain 


im-al-Dln 

the 

verse nur 


^arlf , 


Inis lignit means the Prophet Muhammad (Peace 
ol God bo upon Him) 

(2) rafsir, Sadi Sharif 

In this v-rse God has termed the Prophet as 
light j)ecause he illuminates the sights (hum,an 
sig.'.ts) , guides people towards success, and 
IS t.n'r origin (asl ) of material (hissi ) and 
spiritual (Pa^nawiyy) light. 


(3) dadsir Khamn In this verse nur means Prophet 
huhor.L .ad (s) . Goo has called him nu r because 
through hi;:i guidance is received as in the dark¬ 
ness t;ic_guidance of light is taken. 

Gd. Tgfsir Baidav/i , Tafsir Hadarik , Tafsir Ruh 
al-. ai^an 3harit . 

'ut ti" Air .ad Yar Khan, Risalah-e Hur (Rampur: 
da'^u'I Academy, D) , PP. l3 -14 . 



LIGIiT 


a - JUR ' a: AS THS 


Like tlie Prophets, all the books revealed 
tj Liier.i are also considered to be the guide to man- 
k.ind. They guiaed people according to the revelation 
sent to them from God. She Qur'an is the last of all 
revealed books, as it is believed by every Muslim, 

It is tno guide to mankind and the Qur'an itself makes 
the claim explicitly: 





Ramadan is the (month) in which was 
sent down tne Qur'an, as a guide to 
mankinl, also clear (signs) tor 
guiaance and judgment. (2:185) 

o 

This is tne book which discriminates between 
goo^-- anu evil, right and wrong, and asks people to 
cone out of raisdeeds, evils and also suggests to 
perform v/aat gooa and beneficial to an individual and 
tuG society. Due to its illuminating and prescriptive 
c..aracteristics tne Qur'an is soi'ietimes, in some verses 
symbolize'' as 'light'. 



hJU 


d-^ n>^ V \ Vo^ \_» 

l^t'' 


\v^ —>UiA\ 


. raankin- : verily tnere has come to a 
^,oavincia^ yroof from your Lord: tor 
v;e iiQvc seno unto i ou a light (that is) 
. lanif est , ( 4: 174 ). 


here convincing proof ( burhan ) is used 

^.r tn'' blessec personal: tv of the Proohet Muhammad (s) 

36 

and 'li^^at' ^or t.ie ^ur'an. According to Ibn ‘•ArabI, 

the jur'an is called so due to its possession ot the 

.:no\;ledge of universals ao v;ell as knowledge of 
37 

^particulars . 


in the following verse God instructs believers 
to obey and honour the Prophet(s) and follow the light 
that is sent down with him# so that people may be 
successful anu blessed. 

y" ^ ^ '' Jt ^ t 

CZS I \ '^^ \ 

^ I ^ 

\dv — 

oc it IS those who believe in him#honour 
him, help hiii an>--. follow the light which 
is sent '"o\/n with him it is they who will 
^roopes'. ( 7: 157 ) 


3(). ‘-.Vobas, lais ir , r. 135# Al^imad Mi^a & Ma^im al-*-"In 

laf sTr , 169, dote; 435 
o/. Ton Tvrabi ,dafsir#Voi. I.P. 169* 



The "light" sent down v/ith the Prophet(s) 
is the Our'an v/hich illuminates the hearts of the 
believers, eliminates the darkness of doubt and 

38 

ignorance, and provides knowledge and certainty. 

The Qur'an is symbolized as light because it 
guides man to the right direction, to the path of 
righteousness. It one comes in contact with light he 
v;ill see everything. And if one is v/ith light he will 
see everything. And it one is with light he can safely 
pass tursug; his v/ay in aarkness too. The same 
e::ai,r le is a_m'.licable to the Qur'an, if anyone is with 
i.e.follows it, he is supposed to resolve every problem 
iio tac's and can take the correct decision which will 
brine; him success ana gooc fruit in both the worlas. 

^ ^ ^ ^ pi 

' y ' " ' y ' 

A — 

jelieve, ttieretore, in Goa, ana His 
/Apostle, and In the iight which We 
have sent dov/n (64:8) 

Ahrnad Alya ^ Naim al-Din/ 

bote; 30 2 > 


33. 


Tafsir, P. 276- 



II). 


The iioht in the above verse is the 

_39 

-cvelatio.i i.e. the Qur'an . A believer is supposed 
to Dolieve not only in God and His Apostle but also 
in the jur'an as the revelation from God through 
ci.e Prophet(s). Ly means of the revelation one can 
have l:nowleoge aoout Goc and the prophethood, 
v;hich V7ill rule over all his activities and guide 
hira in all tiie spheres of his life. Thus the real ity 
is divulged to him. 


Ihere is a tradition in which the Prophet(s) 
jrays to God to niah.e the Qur'^ the light of his chest, 

I Ol ^ 


"llakG the Qur'an, the spring of my heart, light of 

40 

y chest anu relief or my sorrow". Light of chest 
;a- ans let the Qur'an guide tov^ards the right direction 
thac leads towards truth and righteousness, and also 
towards God Himself. If one's chest is illuminated 
by the Qur'an it would become a dweling place of the 
lignt of God. 


39. Ibn ^Abbas Tafsir, P, 723, Ahmad Rida and 

■ »«■ II • k 

ha^im al-Dia , Tat sir ,P. 888, Note ; 14. 

40. Ibn Kaiubal 1, 39l, Vol . b ( Egypt; Darul Ma^rif 

al-Taba^^ahwaal-Nasnr, 1948 A.D., 1367 A.H.)P.267- 



lUj 


Je have, to some extent, formed a compre- 
oeosive viev; on tne symbolism of light used for 
the Jur'an v/ith reference to some verses ( Qur'anic ) 
anc a prophetic tradition. We come across two 
verses in the Qur'an v/here it is mentiened that 
',;hen the haurah and the Gospel were revealed they 
possessed guidance and light. 


o . 

a 


y 






\ 1 Li \ 


S>u\ 


In was we who revealed the Taurah; 
tlierein v;as guidance and light 






...'..'e sent him (Jesus) the Gospel; their 
•v/as yai ance and light 


(5:46) 


Fro t..G above two verses it may be inferred 
-.lOi ail the rev'-alod Jooks in their original forr.s 
\;ere tne ossessQrs of guidance, divine message, and 
ncn.ce they were light to mankind. Due to their later 
IS tor ti ^i.s rney lost the power of guidance and the 
ii ..o of true ,vn :v/lewge. 



1114 


A-3 r..:; syii.ql o? gqod ijsss 

^rut h, ;^i g hteousn£SS, ?.sward a:id icicmsptgE 


besides the referents discussed above, light 
occasionally refer;: to goodness, truth, righteousness, 
rev;ar^ an’ knov^ledge. In a number of cases the v/ord 
'light' is usee to refer to more then one objects. In 
such cases it is difficult to say accurately what it 

O 

-GC r--;_rGGont. In this section we may face this type 
oi -i.ficulcy in con; ection v/ith determining the exact 
.'leaning of the symbol "lightT 


Let us start v/ith a Qur'anic verse where 'light' 
se>-;'.s to iiave more than one referents; 



^ T 


Praise bo to God, Who created the heavens 
ar.u the earth and made the darkness and 
light.... (6:1) 

*’Darknof's''( dulu:nat ) symbolizes many things. It may 
be car]:ness of night, unbelief, falsity, ignorance, 
'nell and, moreover, it may also refer to all kinds of 
evil acts and deeds. "Liglit' on the otherhand, may 



Gtan- 1 jr -ay, faith, crutn, guiaance, knowledge, 

41 

garaoisc, i.e. , every good thing. According to Ibn 

^ArQjJi, tiie heavens ( al-sanawat ) refer to the worlo 

o_ spirits and tne earth { al-ard ) refers to the 

inaterial or phenoinenal world. The material world 

falls in one category of veils of darkness, and the 

\;orla of soirits is linked with the light of knowledge 

42 

and realization. So, here 'light' according to Ibn 

*^Arabi ■, is ultiraately symbolizing knowledge and 

realization that m.ay include gnosis of God, knowledge 

aaouc tne creations and His realization. These are 

or course sorae important aspects that the term 'light' 

is meant to refer but they are not all; it refers to 

more tnan these tnings, It represents all the good 

acts ano chings in the neavens and the earth, knowledge 

that erauicates the darkness of ignorance, truth, 
justice, righteousness, and rewards for good deeds etc. 

_'ne concept of li^ht as opposed to darkness elaborated 

nore snonln not oe equated with the Dualism of Zoroastrian 

f.iiLn. Lecause in this verse tney are not conflicting 

po\,’Crs oat are Ciie creacions of one true God. 


Ahnaci Kiga and Na‘imal-'^in, Tafsir, P. 205, Note. 3 

• ' ' " I ■" 

Ibn^Arabi, Tafsir, Vol, I, P. 196* 


41 . 

42 . 



j.‘ne oriraary object meant oy 'light' in the 


following verse would be faith or oelief, as opposed 
to unbelief and heresy. 


\^=ZS J \ 

-f ^ >- ^ j - • > 

\ _ 

' #^ 

A.L.x. : A Book wliich we have revealed 

unto thee, in order that those mightest 

lead mankind out of the depths of 

darkness into light - by the leave of 

their Lord- to the way of (Him) the 

exalted in Power, Worthy of all Praide, (14:1) 


From the depths of darkness into Light "means 
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from unbelief ( Kuf r) to belief or faith ( Iman ). 

This has also been interpreted as "from the darkness 

of plurality to the light of unity, from the darkness 

of genesis to tne light of nature, and from the 

darkness of the veils of deeds and qualities to the 

44 

liynt of essence". We can also add that this means 
passage irom tne abyss of polytheism to mono- 

tneisin ( tawhid ) . Tnere may be many more interpre¬ 
tations of light, but the prime objective of using 

43. Ibn ‘Abbas, Tatsir ,?. 330; Thanawi, Op.cit ., Vol .^. 

44. Ibn ‘Arabl, Tafsi r,Vol. I.P, 343* 



this term here, is to refer to firm faith in only- 
one God, the exalted in Power and Worthy of all 
praise. 

In another verse the same words and phrases 
occur, that is, bringing out from the c^epths of 
darkness into light, but this verse seems to have 
some adaitiojial referents. 
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He it is Who sends blessings on you, 
as do ?iis angels, that He may bring 
you out from the depths of darkness 
into light and He is full of mercy 
to the believers, ( 33; 43 ). 


According to Taf sir-e--Ibn Abbas , ''light' 
symbolizes one's coming out from the riddle of un- 

4 5 

belief to faith, gnosis of God, and right actions. 
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Gome ocher commencators also, to a large extent, have 
expressed the same view. These are proper interpre¬ 
tation of the symool 'light', but the thing to be 


45 . Ion ^-eJibis , T af si r, P. 549 

46. Cl. xiiiiud Riga and Ha‘Imal-Din 

.; o te: 108 

Cf. Thanavji, Op. cit ., 


Taf sir,P. 676^ 


• 9 ^ 


P. Vol 


P. 54^ 


Hi 




cointG I out nere is that light comes out of the 
blessings GoJ and angels/ and the verse ends 
u’ltn tne v/oru tiiat rererents God as Pull of Mercy 
U-.ahi:rii . Hence in interpreting "light" the mercy 
of oou v;hich represents grace of God to mankind, 
snoulu also be taken into account, 

'Light' in tne following verse of the Surah 
al-IIadid al primarily refers to relief and faith. 



V ! 
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He is the one who sends to His servant 
rnanirest signs, that he may lead you 
frorii the oepths of darkness into the 
light. ( 57 : 9 ) 


• lere tne word Servant is used for the Prophet 
: uham.,iaJ(s) wiio v/as sent to call upon people to come 
)Ut of tne darkness of unbelief and neresy and to 
embrace iciith and belief. It is evident that light 
represents faitn ana relief here. Ibn ^Arabl inter¬ 
prets it in a different language. Light, he holds. 




here refers to the illumination of the heart the 
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light of the spirit and the light of religion. 

Light of religion ultimately symbolizes faith i.e. 
belief in Islam. 

In tne following two verses of Surah al-Hadid 
light basically stands for the reward God reserved 
for the believers on the day of judgment. 









W 


One day snail thou see the believing 
men and the believing women-how their 
light runs forward before them and by 
their right hands, ( 57: 12 ) 


j - 
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And those who believe in God' and His apostles 
they are the sincere(lovers of truth),and the 
witnesses(who testify),in the eyes of their 
Lord they shall have their reward and light. 

(57:19) 


4 7”. Ibn ^ArabT, Tafslr, Vol, II"^ P"! 295 • 



In a number of verses of the Qur'an 

the rewaras earned by the believers on the day of 

Judgment and the things they will get in the paradise, 

nas-e oeen clearly mentioned. But when the word 'light' 

o curs in this context it assumes a definite meaning, 

not to confined to those rewards which have been 

Pi .eu Lignt' hei-ti, according to Ibn ‘Arabi**, is the 

e.rt's heaven blessed ,^y the vision of Divine 
4 J 

m ,ributes. Tnis is that special reward which God 
u ^ reserved for His lovers ( ^ Asnig ) and gnostics 
(' Uraf a ') . Light in another sense also refers to 
oatitic vision ( xuyat al-Barl ) , 

In the following veri^sianbol "light" seems 
CO it'cer to tnat w;.at is not applicable to an ordinary 
oe 1 iever. 
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hn ‘hjostle, who rehearses to you the 
signs of God containing clear explana¬ 
tions, that he may lead forth J;hose who 
believe and do righteous deeds from the 
depths of darkness into light. ( 65:11 ) 


4 8. Ibjg ., F'. 298 

The^light of the believer,which, as the Qur'an 
■^ays " running before the believers" (57; 12) 



It is mentioned in this verse that a 


believer who performs righteous deeds may be 
lioerated from darkness and is irawn into light, 
from this it implies that even with his belief and 
good deeds, one may be devoid of 'light'. What 
is tnet light which he lacks? 

There are as many categories of the 
oelievers as are various stages and states attainable 
on tne path of faith. 'Light' refers to these ascending 
stages of development of the believers. Light in the 
context or an unbeliever refers to come in embracing 
crue faith; for a believer it may be certainty of faith 
and performance of good deeds. For an advance stage of 
belief it may mean perpetual fear of God and cautiousness 
about the committence of any kind of sin; and for 
‘^arif it may be the acquisition of the gnosis and love 
of God. 


is identified by Tustarl with "the 

light tnat God made for his friends 

(a v/liya ' ) . This light becomes 

manifest only for him who submits 

and surrender to God and embraces the 

light of faith". Tustarl , Tafsir, P, 150. 



In thn end ic nay be concluded ■^’hat 'light' 
IS j: syii.nol occui les a very significant place in the 
jur'an an^ Hadi;y2 • ft does represent a number of 
tnings in t/.c Qur'an as v/ell Hadith. Sometimes 
licjnt St anus ror Goa Himself referring to Him as the 
creatoi ana sustainer of the universe. It also 
symoolizes Divine guidance for mankind, the Qur'an , 
tne personality of the Prophet(s), knowledge, gnosis 
Oi. loi. Love or noa, truth, reward, goodness and 
reatific vision. 


All triese references of the Qur'an and Hadith 
ar( sifficicr.-c todiscaro the view of those orientalist 
con "I "er tne use O-''light^’as a symbol in Islamic 
iteraturc, es^ ‘ c_ally in sufI writings, is the result 
Oi tin- alien inrluci.ces on Islam, particularly tnat 
1 Zoroastrianism and Hanichean faith. It also proves 
Ui at tno sufis usinc; 'light' as a symbol in their 
ijterature ana savings is inspired by the Qur'an and 
not jjy Zoroastrianism or neo-Platonism. 



CHAPTER IV 


SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT IN SUFISM 

* 



SYMBOLISM OF LIGOT IN SUFISM 


Symbolism plays a very important role in divulging 
the teachings of Sufism, A Sufi, in most cases, makes use 
of symbols to convey his views and spiritual experiences 
to others mainly because of two reasons. Firstly, it is a 

common view of the sufIs that what a sufI grasps or per- 

♦ • 

ceives is beyond the reach of an ordinary believer. An 
ordinary believer is not inquisitive to know the secrets 
of the Creator and creation, the heaven and the earth, the 
ultimate aims and objective of life. He is satisfied, if 
he can successfully discharge the duties imposed on him by 

the religion, whereas a sufI is not convinced with merely 

♦ 

performing these duties. His aim is to know the Creator 
Whom he worships and to develop an inner relation with Him 
so that all the secrets of the heavens and the earth may 
reveal to him. An ordinary believer being indifferent 
to the vocabulary of the sufIs, does fall short to grasp 
the message of suflsm. So, it is preferred that the 
teachings of it are to be expressed symbolically. Because 
if these are communicated literally they may create con¬ 
fusion among the ordinary believers that may ultimately 
misguide them. Secondly, human language has been developed 
to communicate the happenings of the phenomenal world, but 



what sufIs talk about are the matters of the spiritual 
world. So literal and exact expression of it, in most 
cases, is not possible. Due to this a sufI takes help 
of symbols to communicate his ej^erience and understanding 
indirectly. In this way an intricate system of symbols 
has been revolved to express different ideas and expe¬ 
riences in sufIsm, 

The term 'light' has a good nvunber of uses as a 
symbol, as we have already discussed in the third chapter 
with reference to the two main sources of Islamic theosophy 

i.e., the Qur'an and the Hadl^, Sufism being concerned 

♦ • 

with the esoteric aspect of Islam, has naturally made use 
of the word 'light' as a symbol. Abundant references of 
the symbolism of light are found in the writings, sayings 
and poetries of almost all the sufIs, The limited space 
would not permit us to discuss all of them. Hence we have 
selected some of the chief representatives of sufIsm in 
whose writings this symbol plays a very dominant role. 

Before entering into discussion on about a parti¬ 
cular sufI in connection with his use of the symbol 'light' 
it would be pertinent to refer to ‘^All ibn Ail Tallb's 
uses of 'light' as a symbol in his sermons because he is, 
to almost all the sufIs, the Imam al~Awliya ( leader of 
the saints 1, A good number of his sayings, sermons and 



letters are recorded in the Nahj al-Balaghah, We shall 


quote some of his utterances from this book which is un- 
disputably the first record of Muslim thinkers* views that 
were instrumental in the development of sufI doctrines as 
well as many philosophical notions later found in Islamic 
philosophy, 

Ca} symbolism of light in "nahj al-balagi^" 

_________ 9 , 

Some references of the symbol of ’light' are found 

in Nahj al-Balaghah, In one sermon ^Ali ^bn Abl Talib puts 
_«- • 

much stress on the fear of God and compares it with a 
number good things, light is one of them, 

"Certainly fear of Allah is the medicine of yoxir 
hearts, sight for the blindness of your spirits, cure for 
the ailments of your bodies, rectifier for the evils of 
your Chests, purifier for the pollution of your minds, light 
for the darkness of your eyes,,,"^ 

The words, 'light','darkness* and 'eyes-^ are used 
symbolically. They do not refer to phenomenal light, 
darkness and physical eyes. The eyee mean the insight, 
the faculty of supra-sensual perception. Those who do not 
bother for God and are indifferent to his commands, for 
them those inner faculties are veiled or blocked, and are 

1. Nahj al-Balaghah, English translation by Sayed Mohammed 

Askari Jafery Toum,Iran:Centre of Islamic Studies^1975) 
Sermon: 196,PP.414-415, 
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devoid of the grace of the spiritual insight. Fear of 
God is that light which removes the veils of darkness 
and opens and illuminates the spiritual faculty of human 
beings that ]sads to the understanding and realization 
of Divine affairs. 

In Se :nion 85# the characteristics of the most 

beloved person to God have been elaborated. According 

to Imam *'AlI he is such a person that his "inner side is 

(submerged ir.) grief and outer side is covered with fear. 

The lamp of guidance is burning in his he 2 urt. He has 

provided entertainment for the day that is to befall him. 

He regjir.cis what is distant to be neau: to himself and takes 

2 

the lard to be light". What spiritual exercises he per¬ 
forms to attain light is also mentioned, "He has put off 
the clothes of desires and got rid of worries except one 
worrv peculiar to hlm",^ What is this ’light' which can 
only acejuired by the beloved man of God and for which he 
aspi.es so passionately? This is perhaps the acquisition 
of good attributes, moulding oneself after the image 
of I’rophet(s), creating Godly character in himself. Such 
a person is a model to the society. Every act of his is 
ilj .minating. His is the perfect personality which attracts 
pciople towards him and guides them to proper direction, 

2, Ibid ., P. 237. 
j Loc.cit. 



Thus, his total personality serves as a guiding light 
to others. 

The darkness that engulfed the world before 
the advent of the prophet(s) is described in the sermon, 
194: “Allah deputed the Prophet(s), when no sign of gui¬ 
dance existed, no minaret was giving light and no passage 

4 

was clear"No minaret was giving light" seems to sym¬ 
bolize a number of things. It means there was not a 
single person or book or institution or religion that 
could guide people to light i.e., the proper direction. 
There was no Divine book from which a person could benefit 
and get illumination so that he may successfully discern 
what is truth and reality, because all the revealed 
books by then lost their divine characters because of 
distortions and aberrations. 

In a verse of the Qur'an the Prophet(s) is termed 
as light who appears to eradicate the pale of darkness 

from the world. Such reference.' is also found in NahJ al- 

* 

Balaghah ; "He ( the Prophet ) is the leader of all vrtio 

exercise fear ( of Allah ) and light for those who seek 

whios© 

guidance. He is a lamp/flame is burning, a meteor whose 
light is shining and a flint whose spark is bright. His 


4. Ibid., P. 412. 



conduct is upright# his behaviour is guiding# his 

5 

speech is decisive and his decision is Just". Every 
act of the Prophet(s) is light in itself. If any one 
comes in contact with his blessed personality or 
follows him# is led to right direction. His acts# 
deeds# sayings are shining perpetually and illuminating 
others. Hence# here light symbolizes all these cha¬ 
racteristics of the Prophet(s) which lead man into true 
path# the chosen path of God, 

In Sermon 89, a man is advised to sdek light from 

the Qur'an. "... Be confined to those of His ( God's ) 

attributes which Qur'an has described and seek light from 

the effulgence of its guidance".^ The Qur'an was revealed 

to the Prophet(s) with the aim to guide mankind to the 

right direction. This is the manifested book of guidance 

possessing the solutions of the problems of human life", 

.»•* 

"To seek light" means to follow the Divine instjcuctions, 
'Light' sometimes svmbolizes guidance. The Qur'an is 
the Book of guidance. Therefore, those who seek guidance 
should look into it# follow it, obey its instructions 
and g^ssimilate its teachinq in their lives. 


6 


Ibid.# P. 242« 
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In Nahj al-Balaghah , God, his Prophetthe 
imams of his family ( ahl al-Bayt ) and the saints 


( Awliya ) are occasionally referred to svmbolically 
as the light of the heavens and the earth. The Shl^I 
doctrine of imamah is based on the belief that the earth 
can never be left without an imam, the light which grades 

But this earth will never be without such 
persons who will prove universality of 
truth as disclosed by the Lord, they may 
be well known persons, openly and fearlessly 
declaring the things revealed to them; or 
they may, under fear x>f harm, injuty ot 
death, hide themseiges from the public gaze 
and may carry on their missions privately 
so that the reasons proving the reality of 
truth as preached by religion and as demons¬ 
trated by His apostles may not totally dis¬ 
appear, How many are they and i^ere could 
they be find? I swear by God that they are 
in number , but their worth and their ranks 
before God are very high. Through them the 
Lord preserves His Teachings so that they, 
while departing, may hand over these truths 
to persons like themselves. The knowledge 
which they have acquired has made them see 
the realities and visualize the truth, and 
has instilled into them the spirit of faith 
and tirust. The duties which were decreed as 
hard and unsufferable by ease loving and 

easy going people are considered easy and 
bearable by them. They feel happy in the 
company and association of things which 
frighten the ignorants and uneducated. They 
live in this world like everybody else but 
their soula sour the heights of Heavenly 
eminence. They are delegates of God on tiis 
earth and they invite people towards Him, 7 


7 . Ibid., P. 290- 



The Sufi notions of shaykh, qutb/ abdal etc. may 

• - — ^ - 

be considered to be derived from the Shi 'I concept 

of imaimah that was for the first time introduced in 

Imam 'All's sermons and utterances. This establishes 

an intimate relationship between Sufism and Shi 'Ism, 

Sufism in the Sunni Islamic world accepts ‘All as the 

• 

chief heir of the Prophet's esoteric knowledge. S. 
Hossein Nasr's view may be quoted here: 


... Those elements of Islamic esotericism 
which from the Shi’ite point of view 
are considered as particularly Shi'ite, 
appear as representing Islamic esoteri¬ 
cism as such in the Sunni world. No 
better instance of this can be found 
than the person of 'All ibn Abi Talib. 

Shi'ism may be called the Islam’of 'All, 
who in Shi'ism is both the 'spiritual' 
and 'temporal' authority after the Prophet. 
In Sunnism also nearly all Sufi orders 
reach back to him and he is the spiritual 
authority par excellence after the Prophet. 
The famous hadith 'I am the city of know¬ 
ledge and 'All is its gate', which is a 
direct reference to the role of 'Ali in 
Islamic esotericism, is accepted by Shi'ah 
and Sunni alike, but_the 'spiritual vice- 
gerency' (Khilafah ruhaniyyah) of ^Ali 
appears to Sufism within the Sunni world 
not as something specifically Shi'ite 
but as being directly connected with 
Islamic esotericism in itself. 8 


8 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Living Sufism (London,Boston, 
Sydney; Unwin Paperbacks, 1980), P, 92« 
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In fact just as in Siifism each master is in 
contact with the pole (qu^ ) of his age, 
in Shi^ism all spiritual functions in 
every age are inwardly connected with 
the Imam* The idga of the Ijnam as the pole 
of the Universe and the concept of the Qutb 
in Sufism are nearly identical, as asserted 
so clearly by Sayyid Haydar^AmulI when he 
says, 'The Qu-^ and the Snam are two 
e}q:)resslons possessing the same meaning and 
referring to the same person. The doctrine 
of the universal or perfect man ( al-insan 
al-Kamll ) as expounded by Ibn *Arabl is 
very similar to_the Shi^ite doctrine of the 
Qutb and the Imam, as is the doctrine of 
the Mahdi developed by later Sufi masters. 

All these doctrines refer essentially and 
ultimately to the same esoteric reality, the 
haqiqat al-muhammadiyyah, as present in 
noth ^ni^ism and Sufism, And in this case 
as far as the formulation of this doctrine 
is concerned there may have been direct Shi^ite 
influences upon later Sufi formulations,9 


The doctrine of Muhammadan light ( al-nur al-MuhammadI ) 
is also common in Shl^L'. and Sufi philosophies with 
regard to purification of the heart and soul from sins 
and absorption of Divine Light, Again ^ossein Nasr may 
be quoted here* 


Another doctrine that is shared in somewhat 
different forms by Shi^ites and Sufis^is 
that of the 'Muhammadan light' ( al-nur al» 
muhamroadi ) and toe initiatlc chain( Silsilto ), 
Shi‘ism’ believes that there is a 'Primordial 
Light' passed from one Prophet to another 
and after the Prophet of Islam to the Imams. 
This light protects the prophets and imams 
from sin, making them inerra^t ( ma*sum )/ 
and bestows upon them the knowledge dfdivine 


9. Ibid,, P. 96• 
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mysteries. In order to gain this knowledge 
man must become attached to this light 
through the Imam who. following the Prophet, 
acts as man's intermediary with God in'^ i 
the quest ±or divine knowledge# In the same 
way. in Sufism, in order to gain access to 
the methods which alone make spiritual 
realisation possible, man must become attached 
to an initiatory chain or Sllsllah which goes 
back to the Prophet and through which a 
barakah flows from the source of revelation 
to the being of the initiate. The chain is 
thus based on a continuity of spiritual 
presence that much resembles the 'Muhsumadan 
light' of Shi^lsm. In fact later Sufis 
themselves also speak of the 'Mxahammadan light'. 
In the early period, especially in teachings 
of ImamJa^far al~Sadig. the Shi^ite doctrine 
of the 'Muhammadan light* and the Sufi doctrine 
of the spiritual chain meet, and as in other 
cases have their source in the same esoteric 
teachings of Islam, 10 


All this indicates the Importance of^AlI Ibn Abl 
Tabllb and his teachings in Sufi traditions, Al- 
Tustarl. Ibn ^Arabl and most of the sufIs have been 
under his direct influence intellectually as well as 
seekers of his esotericism spiritually. 


10. Ibid.. PP. 96-97- 
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(B) SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT IN SAHL AL-TUSTARI 


We have referred to the Tafsir of the C3ur*in 
of Sahl al-Tustarl ( d, 283/896 ) in connection with 
our study of symbolism of Light in the Qur'an, He is 

one of those early sufIs who enriched the sufI litera- 

• ♦ 

ture with their writings. Light has appeared as a 
symbol in the sayings of the earliest sufIs , it has 
been used in the Qur'an# the Hadith and the sermons 
of ^Ali ibn-AbI Talib, Prom lOO A.H. the references 

e 

to a prophetic doctrine of nur are found# and gradually 
a more general metaphysics of light# i.e, the doctrine 
that God is essentially light# the prime light# and as 
such the source of all being# all life and knowledge# 
was developed. But the doctrine of light was dialec¬ 
tically expounded by Sahl al-Tusteu:!,^^ 

God# the transcendent mystery and immanent 
secret of human existence# is stressed by T\istarl as 
totally one. This oneness# metaphorically expressed by 
the symbol light ( nur )# is both all- exclusive and 
all- inclusive. It essentially negates all partnership 
in Divine reality, all association with created# phe¬ 
nomenal worldly beings. But it Includes the pre-existence 

11. De Boer# n ur # E .J. Brill's First Encyclopedia of Islam 

1913-1^36# Vol. vi# (Ne^orki E.J.Brill# 
1987)# P. 955, 
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of man as the articulation of Divine light in the 
form of light particles, comprehends the phen^ienal 

existence of man in the form of divine decree ( hulcm ), 

♦ 

and encompasses the post-existence of man in the per¬ 
manence of man's communion with the transcendent. 

The secrets of creation, the divine mystery 
and the primordial events antecedent to the creation 
of man have been depicted by Tustari with the symbolism 
of light. He has chosen 'light' as a proper symbol to 
refer to both the inaccessibility and manifestation of 
God, He is conceived of as light which issues forth 
its radiance and articulates itself as the primordial 
light of Muhammad(s). This emanation of Divine light 
constitutes Muhammad(s) in his light nature. The source 
of our study of Tustari about his symbolism of light is 
his Tafslr al-Qur*an . His doctrine of light to a large 
extent is linked to the Qur'anic verses 7* 157, &tl72, 
11:40, 24:35, 26:193, 33:7, 53:13-18, 73:'l, 86: 1-3, 89:1, 
93:1-11, 94: 1-8. 

Tustari develops his theory of the light of 
Muhammad(s) from the Qur'an, Although the clear e:q>osi- 
tion of this is not found in his interpretation of the 
famous light verse of the Qur’an (24:35), it has an 
intrinsic connection with its terminology and Imagery, 
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In the development of the theory of Muhammad*s(s) 
light nature ( nur Muhammadl )# he uses the QxirSnlc 
pharase, “the likeness of His light “God, in His 
absolute oneness and transcendence,is the inaccessible 
mystery of divine light which yet articulates Itself 
in the pre-existential manifestation of "the likeness 

of the light of Muhammad ( nur Muhammadl . peace of 

• # 

12 - 

God be upon him )“• The pre-existential origin of 
nur Muhammadl: (s) is depicted by Tustarl in the primordial 


adoration in the presence of God which takes the shape 
of a transparent colximn ( ‘amud ) of Divine light and 


constitutes Muhammad(s) as the primal articulation of 
God, Tustari explains this inhis interpretation of the 
Surah a l-A^rif in the terminology of the light verse: 

When God willed to create Muhammad 
(peace of God be upon him), H4 made 
appear a light frcxn__ His light 
(azhaxa min nurihi nuran ), When it 

e 

reached the veil of theMajesty 
( hilib al-^azamah) it bowed in pros- 
ttation before God. God,created from 
its prostration ( Sajdah ) a mighty colximn 
(' amud )like,crystal glass ( zuja j) of light 
which is outwardly (zahir) and inwardly 
(batin) translucent■» - 

m ^ 


12, Tustarl, Tafsir , P. 103* 

13. Ibid, , P. 62- 

Makki and DailamI has quoted the parallel passages: 


(cont^.) 
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The crystal-like column of Divine liaht 
represents Muhammad(s) as the first creation in pre- 
existence and it is that luminous totality of the uni¬ 
verse which incorporates the heavenly spheres and exalts 
the archetypes of created beings. 


The Quranic verses 53:13-18 have got an unique 
interpretation in Tustarl’s Tafsir , which refers to the 
Prophet's vision of God as a reference to his primordial 
adoration, when, was absorbed in permanent contemplation 
of God during an immemorial aeon of time. ^ 

\r _ O 

“Indeed, he saw Him another time (53:13), 


When God willed to create Muhammad, He made 
appear a light from His light and disseminated 
it. It spread in the entire kingdom ( of pre¬ 
existence, mamlakh ) when it reached the Majesty, 
it bowed in prostration, God created from its 
prostration a mighty of dense light ( nur kathl f ) 
like crystal glass ( zulajah ) that is as thick 
as the seven heavens and outwardly and Inwardly 

Abu Al-Hasan^Ijr b,Muhammad DailamI, Kitab ^Atf al- 
Allf al-Ma^lu£ *ala'al'>-_Lam allly^lQf ( — *- 

~j7c~. VadeO, Cairo~l962, P. 33 Abu_Talib 
Muhammad b, ^ll MakkI, ^Ilm al-Qitiub , Cairo 

1964, P. 93, 

Cf. Gerhard flowering. The Mystical Vision of 
Existence in Classical Islam , ^Berlin, New York: 
Walter De Gn^yter,19^0) PP, 149-150, 

Cf. Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj 
Mystic and Martyr of lalam , Eng, tr. from the ^^rench 
by Herbert Mason, Vol, I,CPrinceton Universi^' 

Press, 1982), P, 70. 
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That is to say in the beginning ( ibtlda *) when God 
created him ( Muhammad ) as a light in the column of 
light ( ^amud al-nur ) before the beginning of creation 


by a million years. He stood before in worship 


with the dispositions of faith ( tabal^ al-lman ) and was 

t 

unveiled the mystery ( mukashafat al^ghayb ) by the 

-.-- I Jf;V. ''f 

Mystery Itself ( al»Ghalb O 

'at the Lote Tree of the Boundary' ( 53:14 ) that is the 


tree ( Shajarah ) at which the knowledge of every one 

14 

comes to an end", 

y I . 


'When there covered the Lote Tree that which 
covered' (53jl6) that is to say the Lote Tree ( sldrah ) 
consists of the light of Muhammad ( peace of God be upon him) 
during his Worship ( ^ibadah ) in the likeness of golden 
moths ( far ash rain ^ahab ) which the Transcendent ( al-Haqq ) 
sets in motion towards him from the marvels of His secrets 
( bada»i^ asrarihi )• (God efforts) all this in order to 
make him increase in firmness ( thabat ) because of that 
which would come to him from the sources of advent(mawarid), 


14, Tustari, Tafsir, P, 145* 
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•His eye swerved not# nor .swept astray* (53*17) # 
he did not incline to the evidences of his self(S havahid - 
naf sihi ), nor to their contemplation ( mu^ahadah ) # but 

was totally ( absorbed ) in contemplation of his Lord 
(Rabb )# witnessing the attributes ( Sifat ) which over- 

^ I 5 

powered him# causing the firmness in that place* *•• 

lA — ^ I C=-AJ I 

Indeed# he saw some of the greatest signs of his 
Lord ( 53*18 ) namely those attributes which become manifest 
through this ( ayat ) . Though he saw them# he did not 
slip ( his mind ) from his witnessed object ( Mashh ud ) 
and did not withdraw from the vicinity ( muja\tarah ) of his 
worshipped Object ( Ma^ bud ), He continuously increased 
in love ( mahabbah )# desire ( Shawg ) and strength. God 
bestowed upon him the strength of bearing the splendour 
( talall l) and supreme lights ( anw&r,alg.fa a lmah ), This 

was a preferment ( tafdll ) in his favour over the other 

♦ 

prophets. Do you not see that Musa was stynned at the 
splendour, yet twice as much the Prophet ( peace of God 
be upon him ) pierced it in his contemptation# by the face 
to face encounter with the sight ( basar ) of his heart 
(qalb). He was unmoved because of the strength of his state 


Loc.cit 
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( hal), the loftiness of his stage ( raaqam ) and his 

» _ 

rank ( darajah 

With these interpretations Tiistarl refers to a 
number of distinctive features of the Prophet(s) that 
evince the qualitative difference between hlA and other 
prophets. All the prophets were sent to play only one 
role, to guide man to the right path, the chosen path of 
God, But Prophet Muhammad(s) has had to play double 

e 

roles. The whole cosmos is beholden to him for its illu¬ 
mination and shape. Light of Muhammad(s) symbolizes among 

e 

other things such an entity which is exalted by the 
grace of God, and yet cause of the rise and elavation of 
the whole universe. So this aspect of the Prophet(s) is, 
as it is projected by Tustarl , a cosmological problem, as 
his role is evident through out the cosmos, TustarlM notion 
of the universal and cosmological feature of the Prophet(s) 
may get support frcxn some of the Qur’anic verses whose 
meaning will be more clear if they are interpreted in 
that fashion. Let us quote a verse in this connection, 

\'Sf O A) \ \ 

^ -1 • /' ^ 

"We have sent thee not, but as a mercy for all creatures’* 

(21*107) 


16. Ibid., PP. 145-46 
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The above verse clearly suggests that the role 
of the Prophet(s) is not merely confined to human guidance 
like other prophets. He is a grace and blessing for the 
whole existence. Every creation is benefited from him. 

The other aspect of the Prophet(s) is that he is the last 
of the Prophets ( ), He has accomplished the 

mission started from Adam to gxiide man to the path of God, 

His position in this aspect also is unique from the other 

Prophets because all the divine messages brought by the 
other Prophets were declared, in the light of the Qur'an, 
abrogated after the advent of him, 

Tustarl locates the origin of human race in the 
light of Muhammad(s), Adam and the offspring of Adam were 

created from this light. Muhammad(s), in his pire-existential 

• 

form, was created of Divine light. According to Tustarl^ 

'God created Adam from the light of Muhammad ( peace of God 
be upon him which resulted from the primordial adoration 
of the Prophet(s) before a million years of the creation of 
Adam. In another passage of the Tafsir , Tustarl upholds 
the view that He ( God > created Adam (peace be on him) from 

the clay of Divine might ( tin al-^izzah ) with the mediation 

» 

the light of Muhammad ( peace of God be upon him 

• ' 


17, Ibid ., P. 62- 

18. Ibid., P. 15- 
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Tustarl's doctrine of the light of Muhammad 

is not merely confined to the formation of Adam and 

human races, but the whole universe participates in 

this emanation of light: "The light of the "Prophets 

( nur al-anbiya ) (peace be on them ) is from his 

( Muhammad's ) light, and the light of the heavenly 

dominion { al~malakut ) is from his light, and the 

light of this world ( dunya ' ^ and of the world to come 

I 9 

is from his light". When the pre-existential and 

the temporal universe as well as the prophetical and 
spiritual prototypes had completed the emanation of 
light ultimately from Muhammad's light, MTihamraad(s) 

• e 

was shaped in body ( j asad ), in his terrestrial form, 

- - 20 

from the clay of Adam ( tin Adam )• This clay of Adam 

e 

inturn had been formed from the coltimn of light in 

21 

which Muhammad(s) had served his lord in pre-existence, 

e 

In Tustarl's doctrine of light,Divine light seems to 
appear as an integral part of the universe. That has 
at least been suggested when he sees its presence among 
the four elements of things; to him; the root-elements 
of the things ( usul. al-ashya ) are four, the light of 

e 

19. Ibid ., P. 12' 

20. Ibl? ., P. 62- 

21. Makki, op.cit ., p, 94; DailamI, op.cit ., P, 33; 
of, Boweing, op.cit ., p, 154- 
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divine might ( nur al-^izzah ), the fire of Divine 

might ( nir al-^izzah ), the spirit of Divine might 

(ruh al-^izzah ) and the clay of Divine might ( tin 

♦ • 

al-^izzah ). 

According to Tustari/ reflection of Divine 

light to the heart of Muhammad(s) (qalb Muhammad) 
transforms it as the receptacle of it ( Divine light). 
Tustari's view on this problem has been e:qposed in his 
interpretation of the surah, 94, 

Tustari explains the verse ( 0 —I ) 

‘have we not expanded thee thy breast?' (94jl)> have 

we not widened yoxir braast ( sadr ) through the light of 

♦ 

the prophetic mission ( nur al-risalah ) and so made it 
a mine ( ma^din ) for the spiritual realities ( haqa'iq)? 

___ V ♦ 

The initial expansion ( awwal al-Sharh ) occurs through 

the light of Islam as God said: 

/ (y y y > ^ y ^ ^ j> ^ ^ 

\r6_^uoi)) — 

Those whom God willeth to guide# - He openeth their 

breast to Islam ( 6:125), Then He enhances the degrees 

( manazil) in addition to ( this light ) and so the 

lights ( anwa r ) in proportion to the infusion of the 

- 23 

Divine gifts ( mawahib ), 

22. Tustari, Kalam Sahl, Cf. Bowering Op.cit .,P. 154* 

23, Idem, Tafslr, P, 187. 



Tustari interprets the verses 94; 1-7 mystically 
and upholds that the widened breast of Muhammad(s) is the 
treasure mine of divine realities, because in addition 
to the light of Islam, which he has received in his 
capacity as a "Prophet, it includes Divinely Infused 
insights that constitute the richness of his heart. The 
root of this richness is the firm resignation of Muhammad' 
heart to God from Whom he directly receives, in Whom he 
abides, with whom his name is linked up. The inner struc¬ 
ture of the spiritual reality of Muhammad(s) is composed 
of two selves; the spiritual self with intellect and 
discerment of heart, and the natural self, the abide of 
inner drives and instinctive motions of human nature, 
Muhammad(s) is supposed to be inspired by his Lord to 
return to his original state, the state of his primordial 
vision of God, That state he holds a million years before 
the beginning of creation ( bada* al-Khal q ), which has 
made him capable to get an upper hand to the natural self 
even in this world. The Prophet(s) possesses a special 
state and status before God, as Tustari reffers a -isaying 
of the Prophet(s). 

' ^ 


"I possess a moment with God and no other 
does encompass me", 24 


24. Ibid., PP. 187-88 
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The heart of the Prophet(s), strengthened by 
Divine knowledge and saturated with the love of God, 
becomes the well spring of illuminations of the hearts 
of men and a treasure mine of the revelation of God to 
mankind. Tustarl focuses this point in connection with 
the interpretation of the Qur*anic verses 11:40, 89:1, 

7:157 and 26:193. In his interpretation of the Qur'anic 
term "boiling oven" ( tannur ) 11:40, Tustarl describes 
Muhammad's (s) heart as the well spring of Divine know¬ 
ledge. The boiling oven from which break forth the over¬ 
whelming water of deluge is deciphered by Tustarl as the 
sign ofthe punishment of God and contrasted with Muhammad's(s) 
heart, from which breaks forth the light flood of knowledge, 
a sign of the Mercy of God for men of faith; Tustarl says: 

"It was the oven of the stone; it was Adam’s oven and 
fell to Noah's share. God made the waters that burst forth 
from it a sign of His punishment ( ^ adhab ), and He made 
the well-springs ( Yanbu ^ Uy^ that gush forth from 
the heart of Muhammad ( peace of God be upon him ) with 
the lights of knowledge ( anwar al-^ulum ) a mercy 

2 g 

( rahraah ) for .ihis people ( Uramah ), Tustarl traces 
the hidden meaning of the invocation of day break ( faj r) 
at the beginning of surah, 89 that, to him,v refers to 


25. Ibid., P. 72- 
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the heart of Muhammad (s) frcxn which breaks forth the 
lights of the spiritual realities. Tustarl savsj 
“The dav-break is Muhammad ( peace of God be upon him ), 
frcm whom the lights break forth, the lights of faith 
(anwar al-»Iman ), the lights of obedience ( anwar al-taat) 


and the lights of the two worlds ( anwar al- Ka^ain ).26 


DallamI in his • ^Atf al- A/llf , notes TustarT’s 


of the heart of Muhammad(s) as the font of spi- 
attainment, and refers to Tustarl's idea of 
light and says by way of comments 

According to this (Tustarl‘s) statement 
the love (mahabbah)of every mystic lover 

( mu^lbb ) to come from that mine 

(m a^dln ) which is heart of Muhamnad, For 
his heart is the mineof the precious 
substance ( jawh ar) which is the mystical 
union ( tatUhid) of those who esqperience 

e 

God's unification ( Muwahhldln ), It is 

» * 

the font ( malriz ) of: .the ^tuitive know¬ 
ledge of God 7 ma*rlfa h ) of the gnostics 
(^ arlfln ) and the well-spring ( manba* ) 
of the saturation of the hearts ( shurb al- 
qul^ ) of the lovers of God ( MuhibbXn ) . 27 


Tustarl , in the introduction of his tafsir. 


regards the heart of Muhammad(s) as the treasure mine 

and his breast (sadr) as light. The Jewal of Muhammad's 
heart sparkles in its pristine light, radiates and 

spreads its light in the whole breast. It receives, its 

pristine light from the Divine substance and thus holds 


26. Ibid .. P. 183- 

27. Dailami, ^Atf al-Alif, P.34;Bowering. Pp.cl t.,P.162 > 


notion 

ritual 

Divine 


the treasure of the light of the Divine oneness. This 

Divine Oneness, which at the same time refers to the 

transcendental Divine uniclty as well as the Divine xini- 

fication of mystic man, proceeds through the stages of 

28 

the total, living reality of Muhammad(s), 

In Tustarl’s mystical philosophy the heart of 
Muhammad(s) has many roles to play. It has been termed 
as the mine of Divine light. Divine light symbolizes a 
number of things, e.g, gnosis of God, knowledge, spiri¬ 
tuals and Divine mercy etc. The heart of Muhammad(s) is 
a reservoir which spreads the light of God to the hearts 
of those who maintain contact with it. 

From the above discussion it has become evident 
that Tustarl is one of the earliest sufIs in itfhose tafslr 
a very systematic use of the symbol light is found. The 
symbol 'light' ,in his theosophy, first of all stands for 
God, suggests His oneness and uniqpieness; and bhen refers 
to the primordial light of Muhammad(s) which is the eMana- 
tion of Divine light. It also refers to the light that 
spreads from the light of Muhammad(s) and was achieved 
from the Prophet's primordial adoration of God, and that 
caused the whole creation. The Prophet's heart is also 


28, Tustarl, Tafslr, PP. 3-4 




regarded as the light which initiates the mystics 
in God's faith and causes the illumination of a 
mystic , It may be said that Tustarl made a remar¬ 
kable contribution to the systematic development of 
symbolism of light in Islamic mysticism. 



(C) SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT IN SUHRAWARDI AL-MAQTUL 
- * 


Shihab al-nin Yahya ibn Habash ibn Amirak al- 

Suhrawardi ( d,587/1191^# popularly knovm as al- 

Maqtu l and Sh a ykh al-lshraq , equipped with the 

study of Islamic and non-Islamic philosopies and 

mysticisms propounded a theory of light known as ishraq 

(illuminationism)« His illuminationist { IshraqI ) 

theosophy synthesizes the writings of al-HallaJ and 

al-Ghazall# whose Mishkat al.Anwar had a direct bearing 

29 

upon his philosophy. Muslim Peripatetic philosophy, 

_ ^30 ^ 

especially that of Ibn Sina has also been included in 


29. On the^symbolism of light in al-Ghazalis, Mishka t 
al-Anwar We will devote our fifth chapter. 

30 . Ibn '^Ini is more known to both East and West for 
his contribution to Muslim Peripatetic philosophy, 
but still there is another aspect of his many 
sided genius to be studied. Toward the end of his 

life he wrote a book entitled Mantiq al-MashriqlyIn 

♦ 

(The logic of the Orientals) which is the opening 
section of a more general work. In it he says 
that his well known Peripatetic philosophical works, 
namely the Shifa and Nilat , possess exoteric thought 
written for the common people and then proposes 
"Oriental Philosophy" which he considers to be for 
the elite and which, in fact, he calls "the science 
of the elite". Unfortunately the rest of the work 
is lost, so no direct indication can be made as to 
what Ibn sIna had in mind after this startling 
introduction. Prom a glance at his later works it 
will be clarified that these differ in nature from 
his Peripatetic writings. In this group we can name. 



his theosophy of Ishraq. Though he is critical about 
some of the aspects of this philosophy, he considers 
it to be a necessary basis for understanding the doc¬ 
trines of Ishraq. SuhrawardI, in moulding his doctrine, 
has also sought help from the pre-lslamic sources, such 
as, pythagoreanism and neo-®latonism, as well as from 
Hermeticism that had existed in Alexandria and had been 
later preserved and propagated in the Near East by the 

Sabaens of Harran, who regarded the Hermetic corpus as 

31 

their sacred scripture. In addition to these Greek and 


in addition to the Logic of the OrientalSj^ the last 
three chapters of the Isharat Wa * 1-Tar^I^t , his last 
work^ where he has_^presented the cardinal doctrines 
of sufIsm, his Risalah fi'al-^Ishg , where he employs 
the ’technical sufl terminology, and finally three 
visionary cecitAla, Havy ibg Yaggao# .Risalatalj^Tal r 

and Salamin wa Absal T From a study of these works 
some of the distinctive characteristics of his eso¬ 
teric philosophy are revealed. Especially in the 
visionary recitals, the Orient in it a symbolic meaning 
appears as the world of light or pure forms as the Occi 
dent symbolizes the world of shadows and matter. The 
soul of man is caught as a prisoner in the darkness of 
matter and has to get itself freed in order to return 
to the world of lights from which the soul of man ori¬ 
ginally descended, A comprehensive study dn this issue 
has been made by H, Corbin, in his Avicenna and the 
Visionary Recital , which includes t^e translation of 
the_recitals, Hayy Ibn Yagzan , Rlsalat al-Tai r and 
Salaman wa Absa l~ the seTOna part of this book also 
includes a translation of the Periian consnentary of 
the Recital of H ayy ibn Yagzan ,English tr, from the 
French by Willard R,Trask(London;Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1960). 

31. Seyyed Hossein Nasr,T hree t^slim Sages . Avicenna Suhr a- 
wardi , ibn ^Arabl '( Cambridge, Massachusetts! Harvard 
University Press, 1964) P, 60, 



Mediterranean sources^ SuhrawardI relied his theosophy 
on the wisdom of the ancient Persians whose doctrine he 
sought to revive and whose sages« to him, are the direct 
inheritors of wisdom as it was revealed to the Prophet 
Idris or Ulshnukh, the Hebrew Enoch, whom the Muslim 
authors identified with Hermes, He relied on Zoroastria¬ 
nism, especially in his use of the symbolism of light 

O 

and darkness. But SuhrawardI made it clear that he was 
not, in any way, a dualist and did not Intend to follow 
the esoteric teachings of the Zoroastrians, Rather, he 
did categorize himself with a group of Persian wise men 
who were the believers in the 'unity of Divine Principle' 
and who formed a hidden tradition in the Zoroastrian 
community. He writes about them; 

There was among the ancient Persians a 
community of men who were guides towards 
the truth and were guided by Him in Right 
Path, ancient saaes are not like those who 
are called the Magi, It is their high and 
illuminated wisdom, that to which the spi¬ 
ritual experiences of Plato and his prede¬ 
cessors are also witness, that we have again 
brought to life in our book called Hikmat al ¬ 
ls hr a q. 32 ' 

His reliance on so many traditions, however, should 
not be taken as his philosophy being some kind eclecticism, 
SuhrawardI, rather, considered himself to be a reunifler 

of what he calls al-hikmat al-laduniyyah, or Divine 

♦ 

32, SuhrawardI , Kalimat al-Tasawwuf,Ms, Ist^bul, 

Cf. S.H. Nast,~Op.cit., PP, 66-61- 



wisdom/ and al-hikmat al-^atlqafc/or ancient wisdom. 


To him, wisdom is universal and perennial, which existed 

in various forms among the ancient Hindus, Persians, 

Babylonians and Egyptians, and among the Greeks upto 

Aristotle, Suhrawardi regarded Aristotle as not the 

beginning but rather the end of philosophy among the 

Greeks, for his termination of this tradition of wisdom 

33 

by limiting it to its rationalistic aspect. There are 
controversies among the Muslim historians and philosophers 
about the nature and type of knowledge called Ishraq, 
Different sources are referred to in tracing the origin 
of this doctrine. It is better to see what Suhrawardi 
himself says on this issue* 

Although before the composition of this work, 
composed several summary treatises on Aristolean 
philosophy, this book differs from them and has 
a method peculiar to itself. All of its material 
has not been assembled by thought and reasoning; 
rather, intellectual intuition, contemplation and 
ascetic practices have played a leurge role in it. 
Since our sayings have not come by means of ra¬ 
tional demonstration but by inner vision and con¬ 
templation, they cannot be destroyed by the doubts 
and temptations of the skeptics. Whoever is a 


33, Suhrawardi quite explicitly upholds his belief of the 
Universality of traditional wisdom in th§ sixth book 
of his Mutarahat ,See,H. Corbin, ed, Oper^ Metaphysic a 

et , Mystlca V ol. I, XII, Henry Corbin, Under the 
above title edited^^^ Suhrawardi* s works namely, Talwlhat , 
Mugawama t, and Mutarahat in Vol, I ( Istambul, 

1945), and in Vol,II ( Tehran, 1952) Hikmat al-Ishrliq, 

Fi'’Itlgad al-Mukama and Qissat al-Ghurbat al Gharbiyah 

Cf, S.H. Nasr, 0p.cit .,PP.61, 149 and iSl^cf.E.J. Brill's 
First Encyclopedia of Isla m,Vol,vii,P.507• 



trav^er on theroad to Truth is my compa¬ 
nion and aid in this path. The procedure 
of the master of philosophy and imam of 
wisdom^ the Divine PlatO/ was the same, and 
the sages who preceded Plato in Time like 
Hermes, the father of philosophy, followed 
the same path. Since the sages of the past, 
because of the ignorance of the masses, ex¬ 
pressed their sayings in secret symbols, the 
refutations which have been made against them 
have concerned the exterior of these sayings 
not their real intentions. And the Ishraa l 
wisdom, \diose foundation and basis are two 
principles of light and darkness as established 
by the Persian sages like Jamasp. the Farhadshur 
and Buzarjumihr. is among these hidden.secret 
symbols.34 


From the above passage it becomes evident that to 
Suhrawardi. ishraqi wisdom is based on both discursive 
reasoning or thought and intellectual intuition. Here 
more stress has beengiven to inner vision and contempla¬ 
tion whose findings are more tenable than those of ra¬ 
tional demonstration. That is why Suhrawardi owes more 

35 

to the sufi tradition than the Muslim Perepatetic 
philosophy. 


34, H. Corbin, ed. Opera . II.PP.lO-ll* 

Cf. S.H. Nasr. O p.cit ..P. 63- 

35, The early mystics ot Islam were more concerned with 
the purification of the self that can be esquired 
through the cleansing of the senses and through bodily 
discipline. Gradually the second stage i.e.. the 
concept of illumination emerges, Al-Muhasibl(d.857 A.D.) 
who pioneered with his disciples in thiS path ways of 
purgation, was one of the first to declare that as puri¬ 
fication brings freedom from the attachment of this 
world, the sufI might e3q>ect to arrive at the stage of 
illumination and thence the unitlve life in God, 

Ibn Masarah of Cordova (d,9|l A.D^) is credited with 
the founding of illuminative or Ishraqi school. 

Cf. Margaret Smith. E^ly Mysticism in the Near an d 
Middle East (London;19^1) PP,79 and 129. 
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ONTOLOGY AND SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT 


Suhrawardl maintains that the ultimate principle 

of all existence is the Primal Absolute Light whose 

essential nature consists in the peirpetual illumination* 

Nothing is more visible than light, amd visibility does 

36 

not stand in need of any definition. In ^uhrawaurdl*s 

ontology'symbolism of light* is so dominating that to him 

all of reality is nothing but light which possesses 

various degrees of intensity. All the things are made 

evident by it, and thus should be defined with reference 
37 

to it. 

By this Suhrawardi Intends to say that light 
being the actual reality, the thing more close to it has 
got the higher status in the hierarchy of the different 
essential objects. But his notion of light as the 
reality', of the world should not be, in any wav, confused 
with the doctrine of hylomorphism or materialism, according 
to which the world is created out of matter; and light 
being in its phenomenal senses a material object. There 
is a possibility to confuse SUhrawardl's ontology with 
this doctrine, ^t needs not be clarified that when 

36, Muhammad Iqbal, T he Development of Metaphysics in Per sia, 

(Lahore:Bazm-l-iqbal,1959) ,PP,98-99. 

37, S.H. Nasr, Qp.Clt, , P. 69- 



SuhrawardI talks about light he talks symbolically. 

To him. Pure Light, which he calls Light of lights 
( nur al-anwar ), is the Divine Essence; and its 
light is blinding because of its luminosity and inten¬ 
sity. The origin of all existence is the Supreme light 
whose illumination is pervaded throughout the universe. 
Let us quote here SuhrawardI's own words: 


The essence of the First Absolute Light, 
God, gives constant illumination, wheteby 
it is manifested and it brings all things 
into existence, giving life to them by 
its rays. Everything in the world is 
deprived from the light of His Essence and 
all beauty and perfection are the gift of 
His bounty, and to attain fully to this 
illumination is salvation,38 


If everything in this world is derived from the 
light of God's essence, it means that every object, even 
that one which we call dark, possesses some kind of light 
due to which it exists. So, there are different categories 
of light and darkness. It is also to be clarified when 
an object will be regarded as light and when one will be 


38, Margaret Smith, Readings from the Mystics of Islam, 
(^London: Luzac & Company Ltd, 1950),P, 79; 

Cf. Annemarie schimmell, Mystical Dimensions o f 
Islam ,(Chapei; Hill; The University o^ North 
California Press, 1975), P. 261; 

Cf, ‘?.H, Nasr, Op.cit ., P. 69. 
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called dark. This may only be done according to the 
capacity of an object's approach to the Supreme Light 
and its capacity to receive Divine illumination. Darkness 
means absence of light. An object is dark because it 
obstructs the penetration of light in to it. The light, 
of course,is to be distinguished from that one which 
symbolizes the Divine Essence of creation. 

Objects are considered to be light in two senses: 

That which is lelf subsistent is called incorporeal light 

( nur ^mujarra d), It has no forms and never becomes the 

attribute of anything other than itself (substance). 

Various forms of light e,g,, partly conscious, conscious 

or self conscious, proceed from it, and they differ from 

one another in the amount of lustre, which is determined 

by their comparative nearness or distance from the 

ultimate source of their being. Consciousness, or self- 

39 

knowledge is the very essence of incorporeal light. The 
light that ddpends on other than itself is called acciden- 
tial light ( nur^aradi ), It possesses a form, and is capable 
of becoming an attribute to something other than itself 
( e.g. the light of the stars,or the visibility of other 
bodies) , The accidental light that mav more properly be 
called sensual light is a distant reflection of the incor- 


39, Iqbal, Op.cit ,, PP, lOO-lOl* 
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poreal light, which, because of its remoteness, has 

lost the intensity, or substance-character of its origin. 

The relation between accidental and the incorporeal light 

is that of cause and effect. The effect, however, is 

not quite distinct from the cause, it is a transformation 

or a weaker form of the supposed cause itself. Anything 

other than the incorporeal light cannot be the cause of 

accidental light; since the latter being merely contingent 

and consequently capable of being negativated, can be 

taken away from a body without affecting its character. 

But we cannot conceive the disillxomination of an incor- 
40 

poreal light. 

Darkness similarly, may be either self-subsistent 

and is called obscurity ( ghasaq ), or it may depend on 

something other than itself, in which case it is called 

41 

form ( hai'ah ). 

According to SuhrawardI beings may also be divided 
according to their degree of comprehension and awareness. 

A being is either aware of itself or oblivious of itself. 
If aware, it subsists by itself, as in the case of Supreme 
light, or God, the angels, the human soul, and the arche¬ 
types ( a ^ ayan ) dr it depends on something other than 
itself for becoming aware of itself , like stars and fire. 

40. Ibid ., P. 102, 

41. S.H. Nasr, Op.cit .,P, 70- 



Similarly# if a being is oblarious of itself# either it 
subsists by itself and becomes obscure# such as all 
natural.-ibodies# or it subsists by other than itself# 
such as colours and smells. In this wav the various 
stages of universal hierarchy of being are distinguishable 
from each other. The ultimate criterion of such a dif¬ 
ferentiation is the degree of light each possesses# 
which is also identified with knowledge and awareness# 
therefore# comes forth from the Supreme Light - without 
their being a "substantial"or "material" continuity 
between the two. Nevertheless, the light of light has 
its vice-gerent and direct symbol in every domain; for 
example, the sun in the sky# fire among the elements# 
and within human soul the lordly light ( al-nur al- 
al-lsfahbad l )# so that His signs are manifested 
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everywhere and all things demonstrate His Presence, 

2, ANGELS AS LIGHT 

In Svihrawardl's doctrine of Ishraq# angelogy 
holds a central position. It concerns itself with the 
vast hierarchy of lights or angelic sxibstances standing 
between this world of shadows and the Supreme Light. 
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Ibid., P. 70- 



Suhrawardl has fallen back on the Mazdean 'dngelogy 
in order to elaborate the various angelic lights. 

He also uses the traditional Islamic terminology de.*-- 
rived from the Qur’an in connection with his interpre¬ 
tation of the various angelic lights. 

The angelic hierarchy is depicted by Suhrawardl 
in terms of two orders, the longitudinal ( tull ) and 
the latitudinal ( ^ardl ). The archangels are standing 
at the head of the longitudinal order, the highest of 
whom is called both Bahman and the Greatest light ( nur 

al-4^zam), or the Most Proximate Light ( nur al-agrab ), 

♦ ♦ 

The supreme archangel brings an other archangel into 
being. It is the recipient of illumination both frcxn 
the supreme archangel as well as from the Light of 
lights. This illumination is transmitted in tiorn to the 
next line till the vertical or longitudinal order, each 
member of which is called victorial light ( nur al-qahir ), 
is completed. This order is adso called the world of 
mothers ( ummahat ) since, all things in the universe 
are generated from it and its members are such that 
each archangel has the command or domination ( qahr )over 
what is below of it, and the one below has the love 

( mahabbah ) for the one above. Each light of this 

♦ 

hierarchy acts as a link, or purgatory ( barzakh ), 
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between the two lights of its above and below. It 
acts as a veil that simultaneously hides and reveals 
the light of the higher order- hiding in the sense that 
it is not transmitted in its full depth and revealing 
in that it allows a certain degree of effusion and irra¬ 
diation to pass through it to permit the next lower 
member of the hierarchy to come into being. From the 
masculine aspect of this supreme hierarchy that is# the 
aspect of its dominion and contemplation - there emerges 
the latitudinal aspect of the angelic order which cor¬ 
responds to the world of arche-types# or “Platonic ideas'*. 
The members of this order do not generate each other - 
as in the longitudinal order. Rather# they subsist side 
by side with each other. Everything in this visible uni- 
verse is a theurgy#or 'icon', of one of these archetypes# 
containing its particular angelic influence'. For this 
reason these archetypes have been called by SuhrawardI# 
the masters of the species ( arbab al-anwa^)# or masters 
of the theurgies ( arbab al-tilism )# because each holds 
the domination over a particular species for which it has 
been deputed as the celestial archetype. Here# SuhrawardI 
employs the Mazdean symbols to refer to the archetypes 
of various species. For example# the archetype of water 

43. H, Corbin# Opera # Vol . Ii# p. 125; cf, S,H. Nasr# 
O p.clt. # PP^ 71-72. 



he calls Khurdid, that of Minerals, Shahriwar, and that 

of plants Murdad, A respective latitudinal angel is 

thus empowered, to dominate the theurgy of each of 
44 

these things. 

In this way SuhrawardI makea an attempt to 
identify, the Platonic ideas with the separate power 
of Ahur^azda in zdiroastrianisxn. 

The angelic orders presented thus far still lie 
above the phenomenal cosmos. To SuhrawardI, the fixed 
stars come into being from the femine aspect of the 
longitudinal order of archangels, which is their aspect 
of love and receptivity of illumination and irradiation. 

And through these fixed stars come into being the other 
astronomical heavens. These visible heavens may thus 
be regarded as 'materialization' of the ai^gellc substances. 
They may infact be considered to be the crystalization 
of that aspect of archangels which is 'non-being' or 
'privation' or separation frcra the Light of light, which 
alone can be conceived Absolutely real without any pri¬ 
vation whatsoever. 


44. S,H. Nasr, Qp, cit «, P, 72* 




To act as its vicegerent and reign over the 
species directly, the latitudinal angelic order gives 
rise to an intermediary angelic order. The members 
of this intermediate order are called regent light 
( al-anwar al-mudabbarah ), sometime lordly lights 
( al-anwar al-isfahbadlyah ), this latter name is used 
specially for those who govern human soul. 

In the case of man, a "lordly light** exists at 
the centre of each soul and govern each man's activities, 
Gabriel is considered to be the angel for the whole 
human species, the archetypes of humanity ( rabb al-naw ^ 
al-insani ) whom SuhrawardI identifies with the Holy 
spirit and the spirit of M\ihammad(s) and therefore also 
with the function of revelation, Gabriel being the 
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supreme revealer of all knowledge. 

In addition to this gurdian angel for the whole 
of human species, every man has his own angel residing 
in the angelic world. SuhrawardI is of t^e opinion 
that each soul had a previous existence in the angelic 
domain before descending to the realm of the body. Due 
to the entrance of soul in to a body, it has been divided 
into two parts, one remaining in heaven and the other 


45. Ibid., P. 73. 


descending into the case or “fort'* of the body, which 

is searching for the other half. And it will not be 

content until it has become united with its angelic 
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half and has regained its celestical abode. 

In Suhrawardl's cosmology, euigels play a very 
significant role. SuhrawardI makes distinction among 
the angels according to the degree of light they 
possess. The light they possess is depicted symboli¬ 
cally, hence cannot be identified with phenomenal light. 
Nevertheless, SuhrawardI shows participation of the 
angels in human affairs and their role in the visible 
cosmos, But he has made it clear that in front of the 
Bight of Lights, God, they do not possess any substan¬ 
tial entity. 


3. LIGHT AS SYMBOL OF MYSTICAL STATES 

We have already pointed out in this chapter that 

SuhrawardI owes more to suflsm than Muslim Perepatetic 
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philosophy in moulding his doctrine of Ishraq . He 
devotes the last section of his Hikmat al-Ishraq to 

»_ _ f * 

different mystical aspects, i.e, the question of spi¬ 
ritual union and soul's state after death. SuhrawardI 

46. I bid, , PP. 73-74- 

47, Supra , P, 138 • 



indicates the soul's way of becoming disengaged from 
the material bonds while still in the body. Light 
as a svmboljis so dominant in his theosopy that all 
the different stages and stations of the soul have 
also been elaborated with the help of^symbolism of 
light', 

The point he wants to highlight is that every man, 

so to say, every soul, no matter whatever degree of 

perfection it possesses, should seek the Supreme light 

at every moment of his life - even if he himself is 

unaware of the realobjective of his search, Joy and 

felicity result from being illuminated by the heavenly 

light; SuhrawardI proceeds a step further ^.claiming that 

one cannot grasp what joy and felicity really are, if 
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he is not illuminated by the victorial lights, worldly 
pleasure, and joys are no more than reflections of the 
joy of illumination and gnosis. 

According to Suhrawardi, the status of the soul 
after death will be determined on the ground of the 
degree of purity and knowledge it acquires in its ter¬ 
restrial life. And, accordingly, hvunan beings are divided 
into three classes; those who have achieved some measure 


48, H, Corbin, ed,. Opera , Vol, ii, P, 225,Cf,S,H,Nasr 
Op,cit ,, P, 76. 




of purity in this life ( su^ada ); those whose souls 
have been darkened by evil and ignorance ( ashqiyi'); 
and finally those who have already attained sanctity 
and illumination in this world, i.e, the sages and 
philosophers ( muta'allihun ), The souls belong to 
first group being righteous in the general sense of 
religion and they will get all the felicities and Joys 
that are the archetypal forms of the terrestrial,ones, 

The second group will be in "suspended" and hanging" 
forms. The last group which is that of the gnostics and 
saints, after leaving the body, will ascend to the stage 

that is even above the angelic world and will enjoy the 
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beatitude or proximity to the Supreme Light", It has 
already been discussed that the object which is more closed 
to the Supreme light, God, enjoys more honour in Suhrawardi' 
theosophy. A soul of a saint after being disengaged from 
its worldly cage will reach the stage abpve Q^ the 
angelic world and, therefore, will be recipient of more 
Divine Light, hence according to Is^aql doctrine, will 
be more honourable and dignified, Suhrawardi thus indi¬ 
rectly refers to the- possibility that a .human soul may 
be possesser of more light as well as more honour and 
dignity than the angels as a result of attaining sancti¬ 
fication and illumination in this world. 

49, S,H, Nasr, Op, cit. , P. 77* 



Suhrawardl maintains that, to a mystic, the 

most delightful of things are the flashes of Divine 

Light, Its nature is such that "dazzling light 

suddenly comes and soon disappears". It is He who 
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shows you the lighting". These flashes do not come 
continuously, sometimes .they are intercepted. When 
ascetic exercise increases lighting comes more often, 
until a stage is reached where whatever a man looks 
into, he sees some of the states of the next world. 

These dazzling lights may be successive to a mystic, 
Suhrawardl has not clearly ejqposed what these lights 
symbolize. To expound the state when such lights come 
to a mystic's soul, Suhrawardl cites a Prophetic tradi¬ 
tion: "Verily, for your Lord there are blasts of His 

mercy in the days of your time, provided you expose 
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yourselves there unto". Since Suhrawardl quotes the 
tradition of the Prophet(s) in interpreting the lights 
that come to the soul of a mystic and as in the tradi¬ 
tion they are termed as mercy of God, these lights seem 
to signify the mercies of God, But mercy of God is a 
common gift to every human being, them in what sense 
it may be a special gift of God for a mystic? The answer 

Sn, shlhab al-Dln Suhrawardl al-Macrtul, Risalat al-Tav r, 
Ed,and tr.with twd|other treatiSes of Suhrawardl 1 . 
by Otto Spies and S,K,Khatak, Three treatises on 
Mysticism . ( N,P, 1935),P. 32- 
51, This tradition is quoted by Suhrawardl in his Rlsalat 
al-Tay r, Cf,Spies and Khatak, Op.cit ,,P.33- 
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of this question may be that like the degrees of light, 
God's mercy also has different degrees. The mercy 
referred to in the above tradition is the special mercy 
of God for His chosen few servants. 


SuhrawardI maintains that when the lights of the 

secret reach the utmost extremity and do note pass away 

quickly and remain for a long time, that state is called 
52 

"Tranquillity", This stage is the most desired state 

for a mystic. He refers two verses of the Qur'an possessing 

the word "tranquillity: 






c5iid\ Vi 


And God sent down His tranquillity ( 46:26 ) 

J ^ ^ 

"It is He Who sent down tranquillity into the hearts of the 

believers, that they may add faith to their faith 

( 48:4 ) 

SuhrawardI says that he who attains tranqpiillity 

and acquires knowledge of unknown things, his penetration 

of mind becomes perfect. Here again he quotes a Prophetic 

tradition "Fear a believers’ penetration of mind, for he 
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perceives with the light of God", 

52. Ibid., P. 35' 
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53, Cf. Loc.cit. 



In this tradition the word “Light of God“ is an 
attribute which is possessed by a believer who is, as 
it may be inferred from Suhrawardl's exposition of the 
problem, in the state of tranquillity. SuhrawardI has 
clarified thepoint that tranquillity is a state that 
represents a long time stay of Divine Light in a mystic's 
soul. Here 'light' represents )cnowledge of unknown things, 
knowledge about the secret of human mind, different 
decrees of the mercy of God, Divine gnosis etc. 

In the end it can be said that' fyneJ^ollsm of light' 
serves as the most crucial tool in the elaboration of 
SuharawardI's theosophy of lahrSq . In using this symbol 
he surpasses all the Muslim mystics. With the symbol 
'light' he expresses, necessary and contingent, being and 
non-being, substance and accidents, cause and effect, 
thought and sensation, body and soul, and different mys¬ 
tical states etc. To him, the Light of Lights, the Supreme 
and Real Light is God, While God's is the necessary 
existence, those of all others are contingent. Some of 
SuhrawardI' s opponents condemn _ SuhrawardI- -fof- 
reviving Persian dualism in the garb of the symbolism of 
'light and darkness' in his theosophy of Ishraq, According 
to some others he has borrowed from the neo-Platonic 
doctrine of emanation. But we can justifiably Say that 
it would be unjust to identify his doctrine with some 



non-muslitn system of thought. He studied all the 
systems of philosophy and tried to absort/ their best 
elements in his philosophy. He has taken much from 
Persian mysticism which he considers to be the phi¬ 
losophy of unity. Nevertheless he criticises the 
later Zo^astrians who propounded the philosophy of 
dualism, whom he called infidels. Of course, he was 
influenced by the philosophy Plato and neo-Platonists. 
in any way, it cannot be said that he merely borrowed 
from others and had no original philosophy of his own. 
The most important sources of his thesophy that the 
orientalists so far ignored are the Qur'an, the Hadith 
and the writings of the Sufis before him. We have 
already dealt with the symbolism of light in the Qur'^l^n 
and the Hadith, and found abundant references of 
"Light", According to a verse God is the Creator of 
'light and darkness' ( 6il ), Before Suharwcirdl we 
come across a number of sufIs who have used the symbol 
•light'. It is well established that SuhrawardI has 
been very much influenced by Sahl al-Tustari and al- 
Ghazall, Lastly it can be said that Sxiharwardl was 
benefited from his study of Islamic and non-lslamic 

Q 

sources in developing his sytem of thought, but the 
philosophy he profoxinded is a highly original contri¬ 
bution to Muslim philosophy. 



(D). 


SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT IN IBN OlRABI 


In the previous section we have dealt with the 

theosophy of Shal)^ al-lghraq ( al-SuhrawardI Maqtul ) 

with a particular reference to symbolism of light. 

Here our attempt will be to find out whether the symbol 

•light* has any place in the mystical philosophy of 

Shaikh, al-"A3cba r ( The Greatest Teacher ), the title 

Muhyl al-Din ^Arabl ( 560/1165 - 638/1240 ) eetrned for 

his paramo\ant contribution to sufI literature. Space 

would not permit us to have a glimpse at the whole 

system df his thought for which he got the highest repu- 

- _ , also 

tation in the sufI circles, and was/severely criticized 
by some of the very orthodox intellectuals of Islam, 
which was done, perhaps, due to their unfamiliarity 
with the style of writing Ibn *^ArabI had and the highest 
mystical experience he did receive. 

1. metaphysical ASPECT OF SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT 

Ibn ^Arabl is a defender of wahdat al-wujud 

* 

( unity of existence ), and upholds that the world and 
everything in it emanated from God - they are the mani¬ 
festations of God. So in reality there is one existence 
that is, the existence of God, Since God is the root of 



everything^ He is Light, par exellence , And so all 

His creatures, men and beasts, ideas, trees, smd micro- 
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bes, are manifestations of Light, Ibn ^Aije^bl, Ilka 
other sufIs, sees God as the real light and the whole 
creation is the manifestation of that Light, And that 
has been reflected in the following passage of his 
Fusus al-Hikam: 

a a • 


Know that reality so called non-divine, 
meaning the world,belongs to God like 
the shadow to the person. The world 
then shadow of God; that is; really, the 
manner in which the one ( al-wulud > 
attributes Itself to the worT3i7Tor the 
shadow exists incontestably in the 
sensible order, on condition,however, 
that there is something on which this 
shadow can project itself, so that if 
one could remove all support from the 
shadow it would no longer sensibly be 
existent, but only intelligible; that 
is to sav it would be potentially con¬ 
tained in the person on which it depends. 
The place of manifestation of this 
Divine shadow that one calls the world 
in permanent essences ^ * ~ayan ) of 
possibilities ( mumkina t )i it is on 
them the shadow projects itself. The 
shadow is known according as to where 
the Divine Being projects ( wis shadow ) 
onthese permanent essence of possibi¬ 
lities, and it is_by the Divine Name, 
the Light, ( an-nur ) that the perception 
of the shadow takes place. The shadow 
that projects itself onthe immutable 
essences of possibilities is in the 'image' 
of unknown Mystery; dost thou not see that 


54, Al-Futuhat al-MakkIyah Cf, Rom Landau , The 

p hilosophy of ibn 'ArabJ ( Londons George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd. 1959)7 P. 37* 
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shadows strech towards the dark, which 
indicates the unfathomable character 
which belongs to them according to a 
certain correspondence between the 
shadow and the person projects it? 

Even if the person is white, his shadow 
is such { as I have just said), Dost 
those not see the moimtains far away 
from the spectator appear darker to him, 
mecely because of their distance, and 
in spite of their own colour? or, that 
the sky appear blue? All this is the 
effect of distance on non-luminous 
bodies. In the same way the essencee 
of possibilities are not luminous, since 
they are non-existent, they are unchan¬ 
ge edile, but they are not qualified by 
the being or by existence; for the being 
is light.55 


Ibn '♦Arabi sees the universe ( Kawn ) as a tree, 

the root of whose light is frorathe seed "Be" ( ), 

He tries to elaborate the different possible iraplica- 

56 

tions of these two letters in his book, Shajarat al-Kaw n, 
since the creation started with God's command Kun .When 
God first laboured around this tree at the root of the 
seed Kun , He drew forth a choice portion of its cons¬ 
tituent elements, which He churned till it became 
buttery. Then He purified this by putting it through 
a filter of purity to remove any filthiness it had. 


55. Ibn ^Arabl, Fusus al Hikam, Eng. tr. by Angela 

, ♦ e ♦ 

culme-Seymour, The wisdom of the Prophets (Delhi:Taj 
Company, 1984) PP. 6ii-63. 

56. Ibn ^Arabl, Shajarat al-Kawn, Eng. tr. by Arthur 

Jeffery, Published in Studia Islamica, Paris, Vol . 

X & XI, PP. 62-63 ( Vol. X 1 
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Then He plunged it into the occeeun of Mercy till the 

blessedness there of was shared by all its parts. Then 

from it He created the light of Prophet MUhaiiinad(s) , 

This He embellished with the light from the highest 

court till it shone and mounted up. Then rfe made that 

57 

light the source of every light. So the first of them 

to be composed through the last of them to become manifest, 

is to be their leader at the resurrection, the one to 

announce them their happiness, and the one who will crown 
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them with beautiful crowns. 

In Ibn ^Arabl‘s philosophy, the concept of nur 
Muhammadi ( Light of Muhammad ) is so pre-dominant that 

e • 

he sees its role throughout the cosmos. This is the 
first created light which illxominates everything in the 
universe. Before Ibn ^Arabi, a number of sSfIs are found 
to uphold the doctrine of the light of Muhammad, In this 
chapter we have already dealt with the theosophy of sahl 
Tustarl and seen with how much significance its role has 
been depicted throu^htout the cosmos. There are some 

57, Ibid,, 74, the refernce is to the prophetic lights. 
Prophet Muhammad (s) was the last of the prophet, series 
tg appear-m^ztifestly before men, with the message o 
God, but his light was composed before any of other 
prophetic lights, or any other light in the universe, 
and was indeed the source of them, 

58, Loc,cit, 
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traditions, very popular among the sufIs, which may be 

responsible for the development of the doctrine of the 

pre-existential light of Muhammad(s). According to the 

eminent sufIs, the manifestation of the Real Unity 

( Ahadiyyah ) is the Reality of Muhammad ( Haqiqat-e- 
# • * __ 

Muhararaadi ), which is also called “wahldiyyah , all the 

rest of the ranks of the existents are manifestation of 

the Reality of Muhammad, Furthermore, the Reality of 

Muhammad is also called the First Intellect ( al-^Aal 
• 59 

al-Awwal ) which is the supreme spirit. The following 


59, Mir Valiuddin, The Quranic ^ufism, , (Delhi, Varanasi, 

Patna, Madras* Motilal Banar^sidass, reprinted,1987)P,92 
The cause of calling the Plane of W^dat or First 
Epiphany as the ‘Reality of Muhammaa ^has been 
elaborated by Mir Valiuddin. It is plausibly found that 
in all the essences of the created beings the relation 
of the Absolute Ego ( and its existence, knowledge. 

Light observance) is uniform but there Is^the difference 
of the manifestation of absoluteness ( it£q ). The 

manifestation is more in the essences of man than it 
is in the essences of other things. So,it is said 
that man is the manifestation of Essences, all the 
things are the manifestation of Names. Now among human 
Individuals the essences of the Prophet Muhammad (s) 
is the Perfect Manifestation, consequently ‘he is pre¬ 
eminent among all the prophets, and is the last of the 
Prophets. It means that the manifestation of the 
Absolute Ego and His aptitudes here is perfect. For the 
same reason the Divine Being (which is another n ame fo r 
Wahdat ) is said of as the Reality of the essence of 

— - - Muhammad (s) and thus the other name given to 

Wahdat is the 'Reality of Muhammad*. Mir Valiuddin 

—^- puts, much stress on, the point that. D^t (Essenc?) 

ot Muhammad (s) and the Reality of ^MuhammadTsX are 
totally two different realities. The 'Dhat of Muhammad 
is the 'Known 'and the Reality of Muhammad, the 'Knower'; 
to regard these two as one is, as the Known,and the *abd 


ContJj.y 



traditions may be cited in support of the doctrine held 
by the sufis: 

\ 

"The first thing which God created was intellect", 

(S^^ \ C3^ U \ 

"The first thing which God created was my light". 

\ 

(jti M 

cAXi 1 CS^-ei U j 

"The first thing which God created was my spirit", 

Ibn ^Arabl sees the role of the Light of Muhammad 

# 

in the creation of Adam and the light shining forth after 

his creation, on his forehead was also the same light, the 
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angenls approached and gave greeting to that light, Adam, 
however, could not see it, he showed earnest i^esire to 
see that light which Ibn ^Arabi records in the following 

words: 


as the Lord (ma**bud) and the Lord as the ^abd . It 
is, necessary* tSat as“ i t were , regarding the possible 
as the Necessary and the Necessary the possible. This 
is clearly blasphemy ( kufr >. He warns not to suppose 
the Dhat of Muhammad(s3 as the Dhat of God Almighty. 

The plane of wahdat or Reality of Muhammad is termed as 
the "Light of- * •'Muhammad", This coftld also be explained 
as was the Reality of Muhammad interpreted. Since the 
idea of Muhammad is entitely perfect,so perfect Light 
(which is i hypostasis of the Absolute Ego) manifests 
itself in it and things are created by this perfect 
light only. Therefore, it is said that from the Light 
of Muhammad(s) all things were created, PP.93-94, 

Ibn ^Arabl, Sh ajarat al-kaw n, Eng. tr. Studla Islamfc a 
vol. XI, PP, - 
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"0 Lord, I should love to look upon the 
lights of my child Muhammad-upon whom 
be Allah's blessing and peace- so please 
convey it to one of my members that I 
may see it". So Allah conveyed it to 
the forefinger of his right hand, where 
he looked at it gleaming on his fore¬ 
finger, which he then raised and saidt 
"I testify that there no deity save 
Allah, and that Muhammad is the Apostle 
of Allah". It is for this reason that 

the forefinger is called musabbiha, 61 

_ _• 


Ibn ^Arabi throughout his works upholds the view 

that the Light of the Prophet(s) was the first creation of 
62 

God. From the above passage, where reference is made to 
Adam's recital of Kallroah Shahada , it becomes evident 
that the universal Prophethood belongs to Prophet Muhammad(s) 
and all other Prophets were to testify his brophethood. The 
Prophet's uniqueness among the t^rophets, and also to the 
rest of the creation has been specified by Ibn ^Arabl in 
the following paragraph of his Pusus al-Hlkams 

9 ♦_• _ 


61, Ibid,, P, 125, Sabbaha means to glorify God,, l,e, 

♦ 

to utter the holy phrases of glorification. To 
utter the Shahada ^ the sinqplest Muslim credo, the 
recital of which is essential to become a Muslim 
—with raised forefinger is to glorify God, and so the 
forefinger may be called " the glorlfier ", 

62, Cf, Ibid., P, 138. 


(The essence) his wisdom is singularity 
(or 'iacomparabillty')^because he was 
the individual who was the most perfect 
of human species. It is for that,the 
creative act ( al~a mr ) started with him 
and ended with Him; Tor on the one hand 
he was 'prophet*, when Adam was still 
'between water and clay®^ and on the other, 
he was in^his terrestrial existence, the 
'Seal'(K hatam ) of all prophets, 64 

In another passage of the same book he considers 

Muhammad (s) to be the first symbol of his Lord, he had 

e 

received the 'universal words^- which were the contents 
65 gg 

of the names God taught to Adam, It is now clear that 


63, The Prophetic Tradition; ^ ^ y' 

' I was then Prophet when Adam was still between 
water and clay'• 

64, Ibn 'Arab! , Fusus, Eng, tr, by Culme-Seymour, P,116, 

65, Cf. Al-Qur'an, 2; 33- 

66 . 1 bo‘ArabI, Fusus, PP.116-17. ’Afifi has devoted the 

whole second chapter of his work. Mystical Philosoph y 

of Muhyid Din-ibnul rArabi ( Cambridge : The University 

Press, 1939) PP.66-101, on Ibn ^Arable'S doctrine of the 
Logos. In page 72, he saysthat Ibn t.^Arabi" in his 
Fusus has called each prophet a "logos" but not the 
—*—^ logos-the latter term being preserved for the 
"Head" of the hierarchy i.e, Muhammad(s), He also 
points out that every Prophet pftssesses word (K alima h) 
but the 'universal words' - 'Universal Logos'- Is the 
sole possession of Muhammad(s).^^fif 1 differentiates, 
in the light of Ibn *^ArabI's view on this issue,between 
Muhammad (s) ^the spirit and Reality of Muhanmad),and 
thS rests of the trophets and the saints^as somewhat 
similar to that between a while and its parts, Ibn 
'Arabl alludes to the Quranic verse; I8il09, 

Say; If occean were ink (where with to write out) the 
words of my Lord, sooner would the occean be exausted 
than would the words of my Lord,," Fusus .Bnq. tr, P, 73 
^Afiff has given a list of eighteen tArAs Ibn ^Arabl 
uses to designate what one may call a Mohammedan Logos, 
(p,66) and tried to detect the possible ftause of ibn 



Ibn Arabi's symbolism of the Light of Muhammad(s) 
possesses a metaphysical aspect# it is not merely a 
guiding principle of spiritual upliftment what a sufI 
generally thinks. But it is the first thing that God 
created. In al-Hallaj ( d,309/922 ) we also see such 
a view. He maintains that “Muhammad's existence was even 
prior to non-existence and his name was prior to that 
of the 'Pen', He was known before substances and acci¬ 
dents# and before the realities of 'before* and 'after' 

(i,e, as relations). He comes from a'tribe' which is 

67 

neither eastern nor western", Al-Hallaj also maintains 


^Arabi's using such a bewilderingiy large collection 
of terms for one thing; and according to him it is 
two fold. In the first place# it is due to the fact 
that# Ibn ^ArabT derived his material from divergent 
sources# preserving# so far as possible#the terminology 
of each source. Here he is using terms borrowed from 
the Sufis# Scholastic theologians# heofplatonists#the 
Qur'afi and so on. Secondly# his pantheism enables him 
to use the name of any thing for one Raallty which is 
the ultimate ground of all things. 'Afifi# commenting 
on this Logos doctrine says that#to his knowledge# 

Ibn *^ArabI was the first Muslim to put forth a syn¬ 
thetic and systematic theory#or rather a group of 
theories, derived from different soxirces and brought 
into one unity which one might reasonably call the 
first Muslim Logos-doctrine, Not only he was the 
^rst to expound such a doctrine# but "I believe" 

^fifi says# "he was also the last to produce a Logos- 
doctrine of any importance. All those who came after 
him simply reproduced his ideas in some fom^r another". 
According to Ovfifi# what Jilli devoted after Ibn 
^Arabl a special aspegt of logos-doctrine# namely the 
theoryof I nsan al-Kamll ( The Perfect Man ) is substan¬ 
tially Ibn 'Arabi's theory ( PP, 85-87 ), 

67, Al-Hallaj# Kitab al-Tawasin# ed, Mas^signon(Paris; 1913) 

P,12 cf. ‘"Afifi: Op,cit .#P,86. The last portion of 
this^quotation alludes to the light verse of the 
Qur'an # 24 t .35, Hallaj identifies Muhammad(s) with 
God's light referred to there. * 



that Muhammad(s) is the undying light which is forever 

0 

kindling the hearts of the sufIs, All prophets and 

saints derive their light from the light Muhammad alone. 

His light is more brilliant and more ‘eternal* ( agdam ) 

68 

than that of the Pen, 

The view put forth by Al-Hallaj. Ibn 'Arabl and 

other sufIs about Nur Muhammadi. may get its justifi- 

• ♦ 

cation from a tradition of the Prophet(s) which Mir 
69 

valiuddin quotes from ^Abdal-Razzaq. who has qxioted the 
authority from Jabir bin-^Abd Allah who states that once 
the prophet himself said; 


J -N ^ ' 


*«-> * ^ 


»*> 
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68 , Tawasin, P, 12, ^ Afifi, Op.cit .. P, 86 

69, Valiuddin. Op.cit .. P. 160* 



Before the creation of things God created 
the light of your Prophet from His Light. 

Then He let that Light revolves by His 
Power where He wished. At that time there 
was neither the Table, nor the Pen, nor 
Heaven, nor Hell, nor angel, nor sky, nor 
the earth, nor the .sun, nor the Moon, nor Jinn, 
WheafJGod intended to create the world. He 
divided the light into four parts. Prom the 
first He created the Pen, from the second, 
the Table, from the third, the Throne. He 
then divided the fourth part into further 
parts 

Ibn ^Arabi, never deviates from his notions of 
the Light of Muhammad and always sticks to the principle 
of the superiority and nobility of it among other 
creations and that has been delineated in the end of 
his opus culc, Shajarat al-Kawn, while asking the 


blessing and peace of God for the Prophet(s)i 

" Allahumm i; send blessings and peace upon that 

noblest of all Thou has created, our Master and out 

Lord, Muhammad, the sea of Thy Light, the mine full of 

Thy secrets, the tongue of Thy demonstration, the leader 

from Thy presence, the bridegroom of Thy kingdom, the 

embroiderer of Thy property, the treasure-store of Thy 

mercy, the way of-Thy law, the lamp of Thy garden, the 
fountainof Thy truth. He is the one who had the 
enjoyment of seeing Thee, the eye of the eyes of Thy 
creation, the one who has been lit from the light of 
Thy brightness. Give him such blessing that thereby rny 
knots may be unloosed, my griefs assuaged, my desires 
fulfilled, my wishes met. May he be a blessing as endu¬ 
ring as Thou art, as continuous as Thou art, established 
in Thy essence, a blessing such as will be satisfying 
to Thee and well-pleasing to him, and whereby Thou will 
be well pleased with us, 0 Lord of mankind" ,70 


70, Jbq ^Arabi, Shajarat . Eng. tr, Studia Islamic a 




Go^ and evil right and wrong, truth and false¬ 
hood, have been referred -»to by Ibn ^Arabl through the 
symbols of light and darkness. He quotes a prophetic 
tradition; "Allah created His creatures in darkness and 
then sprinkled His light upon them, so whomsoever that 

light lit upon is guided , but whomsoever that light 

71 

missed He misled and led astray". It has already been 
pointed out that Ibn ^Arabi, like other Muslims, believes 
that the creation started with the word Kun. He 
maintains that the whole universe has two constituent 
elements derived from two parts of Kun , They are dark¬ 
ness and light. The court of angels comes into existence 
from the element of light, so that from them comes good. 
Ibn ^Arabi quotes the Quranic verse "they disobey not 
Allah in what He had commanded them" (66;6), The court 
of Satans is from the element of darkness, so that from 
them evil comes.According to Ibn ^^abl, the clay of 
Adam and his descendants was made of both flight and 
darkness, so both the elements of good and evil are 
there. If the essence of light prevails over a man's 
darkness, he is given preference to the angel and ascends 
to the celestial realm, but if the essence of his dark¬ 
ness prevails over his light, then,Jie gives preference 

to the Satan.This way Ibn ^Arabi refertf to the 

71. Shajara t, S tudla Islamic a, Vol« X P,64/"" 

72. Ibid., PP. 74-75. 


73. Ibid., P, 75- 


existence of light and darkness to be the source of 
good and evil, truth and falsehood, right and wrong. 

Light and darkness, in their origin, are not separate 
entities. They are the two phases of the creative 
principle Kun. 

2. EPISTEMOLOGICAL AND MYSTICAL ASPECTS OF 
SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT 

Ibn ^Arabi says that the first step in the 

acquisition of ordinary knowledge is a sensory perception. 

The principle or reality that enables the senses to 

perceive an object is, accoirding to him, the apprehending 

light. Here the "Light" ( al-Nur ) symbolizes the 

apprehending reality without which nothing can apprehend 
74 

or be apprehend. That Light forms the essence of the 
senses. The impressions received by the senses are 
instantly transferred to the heart which, in turn,passes 
them on to the intellect, The^intellect, located in the 
brain, does recognise these impressions for what they 
are, namely the sense-perceptions, and then transfers 
them to the imagination. From there they finally reach 
the understanding ( mufakkirah ), which analyses and 
tabulates them. The perceptions are retained by the 
faculty closest to the heart, namely memory. Now all 

74. Ibn ^Arabl, Al-Futuhat al-Makklyyah , Vol . Ill 

(Cairo: A,H, 1293),^P. 365; *Afifi. Op,cit .,P.124 « 
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different ways through which perceptions are being 

gathered or organised have their origin in light. For 

their rational character, both mental faculties and 

75 

sensory perceptions are beholden to that light, Ibn 

^Arabl identifies this light with rational soul. We 

think and feel, hear and see, form images and memorize, 

by means of various faculties and senses. In their 

76 

essence all these are light. In brief, light according 

to Ibn ^Arabi is everything through which apprehension 

takes place. Not only that, but everything that is 

'apprehended' must have a special link with the apprehending 

light which is God, In other words,God is all that appre- 

77 

hends and all that is apprehended, Ibn ’ArabI sees a dis¬ 
tinction between the intellect ( al- ^aq l ) and the 

rational soul ( al-ruh ) and between reflective thinking 

_ • 

and immediate intuition. But this difference cannot be 
regarded as ultimate. The difference must be, if there 
is any, in the distinct,. , ways in which this©bight mani¬ 
fests itself. While in case of mystical intuition the 

apprehending light is entirely free, it is comparatively 

78 

limited in case of reflective thinking. 


75. Rom Landau, Op.cit,, PP, 36-37,Cf,^Afifi, Op.cit, 
PP,125-26. 

76. Ibid ., P, 37- 

77. ■^^Afifl, op.cit ., P. 125- 

78. Loc.cit, 



Ibn '•Arabl holds that esoteric knowledge Is 
innate and that of the intellect is acquired. It 
belongs to the Divine effulgence ( al-fayd al-Ilahl ^ 

which illuminates the very being of all creatures* It 
manifests itself in man under certain mystical condi¬ 
tions, e.g, perfect passivity of mind, Ibn ^Arabl says 
that the esoteric knowledge manifests itaalf in the 
form of light which floods every part of the heart of 


a sufI when he achieves a required degree of spiritual 

« 

purification. Discipline helps to remove the "veils” 

which pertain to the animal soul, and which prevent 

the heart from reflecting its eternal knowledge and 
79 

perfections. We get a further elaboration of this 
notion of the innateness of esoteric knowledge, in his 
Shajarat ; 


Then in the upper world, the world of 
the skies, Allah set the sun to be a 
lamp to give light to the people of the 
earth ( Ibn ^Arabl alludes to the Qur'anic 
verses 71:15/16), and likewise. He has set 

the spirit ( ruh ), in the body thereby ,so 

♦ 

that when it departs at death the body is 
darkened, just as the earth is darkened 
when the sun disappears,80 


79. Futuhat,ii, P. 394; ^Afifi, Op.cit ., P. 106-10?, 


80. S hajara t, Studia Islamica , Vol . XI, P, 119^ 




It is implied in the above passage that the 
spirit which is the cause of the light of the body 
is not a material object and its light does not in any 
way refer to phenomenal light. Hence, it is innate or 
inborn. It comes to a human oody at the times of its 
creation. It becomes veiled or covered due to its 
attachment to the phenomenal world, Ibn OurabI says 
that esoteric knowledge is revealed to the human heart 
in the form of light. We have Already seen that the 
spirit is a light and esoteric knowledge reflects in 
the human soul in the form of light. From this it can 
be inferred that esoteric knowledge is the assimilation 
of two lights. 

We have already discussed that all anprehension 
takes place due to the apprehending light that ultimately 
refers to God's Light, which has been reflected or 
manifested in different forms of light. This point is 
very clearly incidated in the following passage of this 
magnum opus, Putuhati 

___ e 

If it were not for the Light nothing 
at all could be apprehended by the 
mind or the senses or the imaginations 
and the name given to the light,varies with 
the faculties, which we also call by 
different names. According to the common 
folk, the name is given to the mind, and 



among the gnostics, t6 the light of 
perception; when you apprehend what is 
audible, you call the light which » 
apprehends, hearing, and wheh you 
apprehend what is visible, you call it 
the light of seeing. Light involves 
a relationship, for apprehending what 
is apparent. Every one who perceives 
must has some relationship to the light, 
by which he is made able to perceive,and 
everything which is perceived has a 
relationship with God, who is Light, that 
is, which perceives and all which is 
perceived, 81 


Ibn ^Arabl intends to say that every faculty of 
perception is called light, since it plays role in the 
acquisition of knowledge and awareness of something. But 
all these faculties owe their abilities to acquire 

knowledge to God who is the ultimate Light and source of 

be 

all Lights. So, He may/called the Real Light, 


We have already referred to the point that Ibn 
^Arabl considers the world to be a shadow of God, And 
He is,in His relation to a particular shadow, small or 
large and more or less pure, like the light in respect 
of a filter coloured glass, which tints the light to its 
own colour, whereas it is itself colourless. In the same 
way, Ibn Oirabl says one cannot see the Divine light;and 
there lies the symbol of the reality with regard to God, 

81. This passage of the Putuhat is quoted from Smith's 
Readings from the Mystics of Islam, P. 98. 



If one says after seeing lt(God's llghO that 'it 
is a green light', it is because the filter is green, 
he may be right according his visual experience? but 
one with the aoplication of his reason says that it is 
not green, it has no colour in itself, he has spoken 
the truth. By this Ibn ^Arabl, makes it clear that 
the true nature of Divine light cannot be perceived with 
the sensual faculties. What is perceived in the world 
is the shadow of that Light that is the Real. With the 
aoplication of the faculty of reason this much can be 
said that the light we perceive in the world is not the 
true picture of Divine Light, 

Ibn ^Arabl says that the light which projects 
itself through the shadow is nothing other than the 
filter and it is luminous by its transparency. Hence¬ 
forth he talks about the man who realized God? the 
form of God will manifest itself in him more directly 
than it manifests itself to others. For among men there 
is some one for whom God is his hearing, his sight,his 
faculties, his organs^ according to the words of God 

(Hadi-yi e-QudsI) ? Despite of the determination of the 

• _ 

shadow that subsists since sensual faculties are with him, 
he reaches to the state, about which the Prophet(s) gives 

82. Ibn ^Arabl^ Fusus, Eng, tr, PP, 64-65, 
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good tidings from God: I will be his hearing by which 
he hears, his sight by which he sees etc. other servants 
of God are not like him; the servant in question has a 
more immediate relation towards the Being of God than 
others have.^^ So, according to Ibn ^Arabl^the Truth 
can only be revealed to a mystic's heart. Staying in 
the phenomenal world he, due to the purification of his 
heart and sincere attachment ato God, transcends the 
filter of the shadow and knows the Real - the Pure Light, 
In this way Ibn ^Arabl suggests a way of acquiring the 
true knowledge of God,, i.e, , the possession of the true 
Light. 

It is now evident that in Ibn *^Arabi*s philosophy 
•light' as a symbol occupies an Important place. God is 
to him the Real Light, All the other lights are His mani¬ 
festations, Before the creation of anything only His 
Light was existent. The first manifestation of God's 
Light is the Light of Muhammad^s) through which all other 
lights have come into existence. In case of epistemology 
Ibn OorabI regards God as the ultimate apprehending light, 
due to whom all perceptions, speculations,ratt4>cinatlons 
and mystical intuitions are possible. 


83, Ibid., P. 65. 
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(E) SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT IN RUMI 


Jalal al—Din Ruml ( 1207-1273 ) has long been 
accepted by the scholars of Sufism as the greatest 
mystic poet of Islam, and, according to the view of 
A.J. Arberry, "It can well be argued that he is the 
Supreme mystical poet of all mankind". The work due to 
which his name has been placed at the peak of the 
mystical poets of the world ia his Mathnawl~e Ma^nawl . 

What RumI says, in this work and in another illustraous 
work of his Diwan-i-Shams TabrIzI can be mostly xmderstood 
in a symbolic way. Very frequently he uses symbols to 
convey his view which, in many cases, create confusion 
to understand what he exactly wants to sav. Here we 
shall try to interpret his use of the word 'light'which 
has been proved to be a very attractive svrobol to the 
sufis, and mystics of all religions, 

e 

1. LIGHT AS A SYMBOL OF GOD 

According to RumI, God is the Ultimate and Absolute 
Light. Because of Him everything has come into exis¬ 
tence and He is the cause of the appearances in both the 
celestial and phenomenal worlds. This point has been 



presented symbolically in different places of Mathnawl 
It is reflected in the following couplets: 



' c^l 


(J LZJ C>V I ^ f 

< 




RumI himself explains his stand when he talks 
about the light of God, According to him. It does not 
refer to phenomenal light because it is not like God, 
There is no likeness between God and the creations. 
Whenever the term 'light' is used it is figxarative and 
a matter of comparison - the expression is symbolic and 
nothing more. Let us quote a passage from his discourse, 
Fih mifih , in this connection. 


All that I say is a comparison, it is 
not likeness. Comparison is one thing, 
and likeness is another, God roost High 
has likened His Light to a lamp for the 
siake of comparison, God's light is not 
contained in phenomenal being and space; 
how then should it be contained in a 
glass or a lamp? Yet when you seek 
after it you find it in the heart; not 
as being a receptacle wherein that Light 
resides, but that you find that Light 
radiating from that place. In the same 
way you discover your image in the mirror; 
yet your image is not in the mirror, only 
when you look in the mirror you see yourself, 

84, D iscourses of Rur^ Eng. tr, by A,J,Arierry from Badl** 
al-Zaman Furuzanfar's Persian edition of Ruml's Dis¬ 
courses (London: John Murr^^ 1961)Discourse-44, P,174, 



ISO 


Ruml in the verses in the first volume of Mathnaw l, 
1121-35 calls attention to the Uniqueness and hidden 
character of God's light. He first starts with the 
phenomenal light and says that due it all the colours 
can be seen. At night all the colours, red, green and 
russet disanpear from our sight-. So it has become 
evident that colours appear due to light. The apparent 
light is the light of the s\in and stars, and the hidden 
light is the reflection of the Supreme Light. The 
light of sight is due to the light of the heart and 
that is illuminated by the light of God. All the hidden 
things are exposed to light by their opposites. Since 
God has none, He remains invisible eternally to the 
mortal eyes: 
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So, God's 
it is symbolic. 
The concealment 
is presented by 


light cannot be taken literally. 
Hence, it is unlike any other light, 
of God's light from the sight of man 
Nur al-Din Jaml/^?ie following way: 


"0 fairest rose,with rosebud mouthV t jsighed 
"Why, like coquettes,thy face for ever hide?" 
He smiled, “Unlike the beauties of the earth, 
Even, when veiled I still may be desired"* 

Thy face uncovered would be all too bright 
Without a veil none could endure the sight; 
What eye is strong enough to gaze upon 
The dazzling splendour of the fount of light? 

When the sun's banner |>lazes in the sky. 

Its Light gives pain by its intensity; 

But when 'tis tempered by veil of cloud 
That light is soft and pleasant to the eye, ” 


The hiddenness has also come into reference in 
Muhmud Shabistarl's famous mystical work The Secret 
Garden ( Gulshan-e Raz): 


No counterpart; how then perceive it?How? 

Behold that fool who seeks the shining sun 
By the dim taper's light amid the waste! 

Were the bright sun no change of place to know. 
His light in kind would ever be the same. 

No man would know this or any light 
Be this or other, kernel this, or shell, 

God's glory doth the universe fulfil ,1 og 

Within that lightiis God from vievr cancealea*°° 


85. Nur al-Dln JamI, Lawa'Ih Eng, tr, by E.H, Whinfield & 
M.M.Kazvihl' ( Lahore: Islamic Book Foundation, 1978) 
Flash XVI, P. 15. 

86 . Muhmud Shabistarl, T he Secret Garden Eng, tr, by 
Johnson Pasha, ( London: The Octogaon Press,1974),) 

P. 21. 
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RumI, in .his discourse, refers to the discourse 
of Sayid Burhan al-Din that quotes the passage frcxn 
sanal referring to the real sun which can be understood 
with one's application of intellect: 


"The sun casts light on things, and in 
the light of the sun it is possible to 
see. The purpose of the light of the 
sun is to show things up, Afterall,this 
sun in heaven shows things which are of 
no use. That is the real sun, which 
shows things up that are of use. The 
sun ia heaven is derivative and metaphorical; 
that sun is the true sun. Do you also 
according to the degree of your partial 
intellects, yearn after this sun and seek 
the light of knowledge, that you behold 
something other than sensibilia, and that 
your knowledge may ever increase,"87 


So again, RumI makes it clear that the light of 
God is the real light, but it is metanhoric, hence, 
transcends the phenomenal world, 

R^i savs that God’s light is same, it comes 
from the celestial world. If one can fix his sight 
upon that Light, i.e, properly contemplates about Him, 
he will be delivered from all kinds of dualism. All 
the controversies about religion are due to the lack of 
understanding of the real Divine message. Elaborating 
this issue in the following verses of his Mathnaw l, 

Rumi maintains that if every one possesses a lighted 

candle that is the real notion about God, there would 

be no contradictions; 

87. kumi. Discourses, Eng, tr,, Discourse -SS,PP.215-16. 
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The lamps are different, but the light is the same 
it comes from Beyond, 

If thou keep looking at the lamp,thou art lost; 
for thence arises the appearance of nximber and 
plurality. Fix thy gaze upon the Light, and thou 
art delivered from the dualism in herent in the 
finite body, 

0 thou,who art the Kernal of Existence,the 
disagreement between Moslem.Eoroaatrian 
Jews depends on the stand point. 

Some Hindus brought an elephant,which they 
exhibited in a dark shed, <> 

As seeing it with the eye was impossible,every 
one felt it with palm of his hand. 

The hand of one fell on its trunk; he said,"This 
animal is like a water pipe". 

Another touched its ear; to him the creature 
seemed like a fan. 

Another handled its leg and described the ele¬ 
phant as having the shape of a pillar. 

Another stroked its back. "Truly, said, he, 

"this elephant resembles a throne". 

Had each of them held a lighted candle, 
there would have been no contradiction in 
_ their words,88 

88 . Mathnawl ,iil,1255-59,1^61-65,68 Enq.tr.taken from 

Nicholson's Ruml Poet and Mystic (London:George Allen 

Contd- 



What RumI wants to say through the above 
verses is that since God is one# there would be only 
one religion# i.e. one proper way to reach to Him# to 
realize Him. This stand of Rumi is testified by the 
following verse of the Qur'an: 

- CJ J ^ ^ ^ AJ \ \ \ c 1 j > \ 

The Religion before God is Islam ( 3:19 ), 

There is also a tradition of the Prophet(s) 
in which he says that every child is born with natural 

religion ( Din al-Fitrah )# it is his parents who con- 

» 

vert him into Christianity# Judaism# or Magian faith, 

RumI# in one of his verses# points out another 
aspect of mystical vision: “Fix thy gaze upon the Light 
and thou art delivered from tne dualism inherent in the 
finite body”. That means if one aibsorbs himself to the 
contemplation of God# he would see God's presence in him 
and the sensation of his own existence would be wiped 
out; and then there would oe only one sensation in him# 
the sensation of the presence of God, 


and Unwin Ltd,# Second impression# "’1956) # P. 166 
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At another place in his Mathnawl Ruml refers to 
the Divine Light which is reflected over the human 
spirits, but selected number of people can fathom its 



presence; 


















U 






Beyond the stars are stars in which 
there is no combust nor sinister aspect. 

Stars moving in the other Heavens, not 
the seven heavens known to all. 

Stars immanent in the radiance of the Light of God 
neither joined to each other nor separate. 

Whose hath his fortune from these stars , his 
soul drives off and consumes the unbelievers. 


God sprinkled His Light over all spirits, 

but the blest held up their skirts to receive it; 

And, having gained that largesse of light, 
they turn their faces away from all but God, 

That which is of the sea is going to the sea: 
it is going the place whence it came - 

From the mountain swift-rushing torrent, 
and from our body the soul whose motion is 
inspired by love, 89 


89, Mathnawl i, 754-59, 767-68, Eng, tr, Nicholson 
Op,cit ., P, 42- 
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In the above verses Ruml's intention is to refer 

to the fortunate people who are the recipients of the 

spiritual illumination from God, Arrangement of physical 

world is said to be influenced by the planets, the 

fortune of the elect comes from spiritual luminaries 

shining perpetually in the heaven of the Divine Essence. 

Names of these stars are metaphors of the Attributes of 

God which determine every phase of a mystic’s life. In 

so far as they are diverse in their effects they are not 

inseparable; but from a higher point of view they inhere 

in the undifferentiated Essence and are identical with 

90 

it and with each other. Having received blessings, 
mercy and divine gnosis, the elect succeeds to cut him¬ 
self off from everything except God, Every "part" 
seeks its "whole". The soul of a mystic is very eager 
to return to its original abode, i,e, God Whom he loves 
more than anything, and from Whose Light or out of 
Whose grace he has come into being. 

The Hadi^: "God has seventy thousauid ( RumI 
mentions seven hundred ) veils of light: were He to 
withdraw their curtain, then would the splendours of 

His Face surely consume every one who apprehended Him 

<.» 

with sight". Here RumI, by these veils of light of God, 

91 

intends to refer to various degrees of oaintshipj 

90, Nicholson, Op.clt .,P. 42 N. 

91, Ma-yinawl , ii, 8?l-23. 
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2. THE LIGHT OF MUHAMMAD 

__ • 


We have already discussed the concept of nur 
Muhammadl in detail particularly in the theosophy of 

4 

Sahl Tustari and Ibn ^Arabi, ^nd also pointed out that 
the concept was found even before Tustari, Rximl in 
several places of his Ma^nawl. touches on this concept*- 
In Mathnawi ( ii.909-10 ) he says: 






3 ^ \ L. <>-i LLo \ 

RumI says that he ( Muhanrnad ) is pure light 

fashioned by God from fire# that is, from the Majesty 

92 

of His Essence. It was from that Light that Adeim 
gained his knowledge of God* RumI here perhaps wants 


93. According to Nicholson, in verse 909, means 

the Majesty ( Jala l)of the Divine Essence; nur saf 

i.e. the spiritual Light of Muhammad = -s— 

universal Reason ( The Logos ), the first thing 
to be created. This is the Light by which all 
Prophets, beginning with Adam, and all Muslims 
saints are inspired. 


Oontd- , 



The concept of the primordial existence of 
MuhaiTimad (s) has also come into reference to other 
verses of Ruml's Mathnawi: 








-s 



Hence Mustafa (Mu^iammad) said “Adam and the (other) 
Prophets’4re (following) behind me under my banner". 
For this reason that master of ( all) sorts of,, 
knowledge has uttered the allegotical saving, we 
are the last and the foremost", 

(That is to say), "If in appearance I am born 
of Adam, in reality I am the forefather of 
(every) forefather. Since the worship of the 
angels ( rendered) to him for my sake, and he 
ascended to the Seventh Heaven on my account. 
Therefore, in reality the father (Adam) was born 
©f me, therefore in reality the tree was born of 
fruit". The thought (idea), which is first, 
comes last into actuality, in particular the 
thought that is eternal, 95 


95 . Mathnawi, iv, 525-530, Eng, tr, Nicholson, The 
Mathnawi V ol, , iv ( London: 1930 ), P, 301, 



to sav 'that in the Prophet (s) the eternal word of 

God was revealed. He is the mirror of God, He is 

the direct reflection of eternal knowledge of God, 

the very first thing that God created. Not only, 

phenomenal world, but also its . hidden ground, the 

nuemenal world, derive their life from Muhammad(s), 

His light not only participates in bringing into 

existence the entire creation but also sustains and 

93 

governs all things, high and low, in both worlds. 

The reference to what may be called the Doctrine of 
Logos is found in the following couplet of Ruml: 

We are the shadow of God, We are from 
the light of Mustafa ( Muhammad ), 
we are a precious pearl dropped in the 
oyster shell" 94 

( Dlwan ) 


R,A, Nicholsoni The Mathnawl of Jalalu'ddin RumI 

E.D, with tr, and commentaries, Vol , VII (London; 
Luzac & Co, 1937 ), PP, 270-71; Cf, idem, Studie s 
i n Islamic, Mysticism ( Cambridge, 1921 ) PP,87,103 ;id 
T he Idea of Personality in Sufism ( Delhi; Idarah- 
i Adabivat-i Belli" Indian reprint, .1976), PP. 58 
K.Khosla, the Sufism of ftunK Longmead,Shaftesbury, 
Dorset,Elements Book Ltd.,,1987), P, 33, 

93. Khosla, Op.cit, , PP. 33-34“ 

94, This translation is quoted from Khosla, Op.cit, 

P. 34. 



RumI also considers the Prophet(s) to be the 

Qutb or the Axis on which all the spheres of existence 

_ ♦ 

revolve. He was not only the cause of creation# but 
also its object in the sense that in him and through 
him alone God sees Himself# with His Names and Attri¬ 
butes. RumI alludes in the following verses of Mathnawi 
11#970-74 to the Hadlth-i-qudsi- referring to the 
Prophet(s) as the final cause of creation: 

^ \ ^ but for thee I would not have 


created the heavens": 







^ oi ^ \ cl ^ hi 


a:>_. 1 













Alluding to the tradition RumI intends to say 

that God said to Muhaninad(s) that he was the core of 

’ 96 

the heavens# which were created but for thee 

Nicholson explains the cause of using the term Khwajah-i 

Lawlak; ( Lord of Lawlak ) were it not for Muhammed 

( the perfect Man )# the object of creation would not 

have been realised# since God would not have been known 


96. Khosla# Op.clt .# P. 34- 




to Himself in and through the Perfect Man by whom 

97 

all attributes are made manifest". 

Before RumI the mystic poet Sana'I (d,c.ll31) 
also refers to the supremacy and precedence of the 
Prophet(s) overall other "Prophets, as he says in his 
plwan . 

98 

"Adam became visible from Ahmad" 

« 

That is why, according to Sana 'I, everything is 
obedient to the Prophet(s). 

" ^ asked the wind: Why do you serve Solomon?" 

It said* "Because Ahmad's name is engraved 
99 

on his seal". 

Symbolism of the Light of Muhcunmad(s) finds a 

more vivid expression in the poetry of ^Attar, as he, 

• • 

in the introduction of his Mantiq al-Tayr, depicts how 

9 . ♦ 

it prostrated before the Creator and remained busy in 
endless aeon with a full cycle of ritual prayer before 
the whole cosmos came into existence from it* 


97. Nicholson, the Mathnawl ,Vol,vii, commentary on 

book i.,ii, PF.7--Nicholson says that Wilson 

reads the Sari, but to him the reading Sirl ( as 

it is found in the oldest Manuscripts) is required 

by the content: the Reality ( haqiqah ) or spirit 

( ruh ) of Muhammad(s) is the Sirr, i.e, rational 

. • 

principle immanent in the cosmos. 

98. Annemarie Schimmel, As Through a Veil , Mystical 
Poetry in Islam .(Newyork: Columbia University 
Press, 1^8^), t>. 191. 


99, Loc,cit . 




From his light are Throne and Footstool, 

Cheurubim as well as spiritual powers and the holy ones- 
This world and the next dependent upon him. 

And the world is cheerful through the light of his 

essence, lOO 

So before RumI a number of poets are found who 
elaborated the doctrine of the light of Muhammad, and 
this tradition has continued in different languages, and 
still finds its exponents in the mystical wgrks of the 
poets of Islam, 


3, LIGHT AS A SYMBOL OF MYSTICAL STATES 


RumI uses 'light* to symbolize different states 
of the mystics. We have seen its application to God 
Himself. What He pours to the hearts of the mystics. 

His grace;,i His manifestation, all are siymbolized by the 
term 'light*. It has also been applied to the Prophet(s). 
According to RumI, the Qutb holds the highest position 

of Sufi hierarchy and dominates the visible and Invisible 

• _ 

world. The distinction between a saint and the Qu'^ 
is made according to their possession of light, in 

the following two verses ( Mathnawi ii, 819-20 RumI 

says the saint that is lesser than him is his lamp and 

one still lesser is the lamp-niche, which receives 

lignt from the lamp; 










\ 






dw t. Ci-* 








loo. Ibid., 


P. 193. 



What Rumi wants to say is that the relation 

of the saint sub-merged in the mystical union with 

the Light of God to Reason, whether universal or 

particular, is the same as that of Muhammad(s) to 

Gabriel, who was unable to share with the Prophet(s) 

101 

in the ultimate realisation of Unity, The saint of 

the class next in order to the Qutb receives illumi- 

nation directly from him. This 'lamp* perhaps, as 

dicholson conceives its probable implication, is one 

102 

of the three or four Awatad, The saint of the 
third class derives illumination from immediately 
above him, as the lamp-niche from the lamp. 


101. It is supported by some Hadith that at the 
night of Ml<~raj when the‘prophet(s) was 
about to enter into the presence of God, 
he said to Gabriel, who had been his guide 
thus far “0 my brother, why thou fallen 
behind me?" and that Gabriel replied, "Were 
I to come one finger-tip nearer, surely 

I should be consumed" Cf. Nicholson, the 
Mathnawl, Vol . vii, commentary on Mathnawl 
book 1,P. 86, ” 

102 . Nicholson, the Mathnawl, Vol.,P. 267, i dem . 

Studies in Islamic MysticTsm , P, 194, Seq; 
the descriptions given by the gufi writers 
in this point are not uniform, they have 
given different accounts of arrangement of 
spiritual hierarchy, and the number of saints 
belonging to each grade. 





RumI the mystic, sees his Beloved's (God's) 
light everywhere. This is the greatest grace to him. 
In the following verses he says that he would not have 
the sense of before and after if his Friend's light 
would not have been in his front and behind. His 
light is in his right and left, up and down; and it 
Is. like a pillory on bii* head and shoulder: 










C:Jr-% 



Here "light" not merely symbolizes the graces and 
kindness of God which is a common Divine gift to every man. 
The term Yar ( beloved ) suggests that ' light's 
referent is love which surounds a lover. In that condi¬ 
tion what remains to a lover is the Beloved and His love. 
And it is the love or the Beloved which takes its place 
in the heart of a mystic and then it is everything to him; 


"0 Love that does not fit in the sky from bulkiness 
How is it that you fit in my veiled heart? 

You leapt into the house of the heart and 
closed the door from inside y- 
My niche,my glass and my Light upon Light", 


103. Rumi, Dlwa n 1460/15432-33, quoted from Schimmel, As 
thr ough a Veil , P. 131, 



Ruml suggests the means of acquiring that light 


]1b 


in the following verses: 







He says that the mirror, i.e, the heart, which 
has become clean from rust and dirtiness is dazzling 
witn the light of the Sun of God. 

So, (first) the rust should be removed from the face, 
i.e,the mirror of the heart, and then this light will 
be achieved, Ruml prescribes the wav of becoming com¬ 
petent to receive that Light in a different language also; 



9 

P 




Since thou canst not bear the unveiled Light, drink 
the Word of Wisdom, for its light is veiled. 

To the end that thou raayst become able to receive the 

104 

Light, and behold without veils that which now is hidden,'' 


104. Mathnawl iii, 1286-87, Eng, tr. taken from Nichol¬ 
son's Ruml, Poet and Mystic , P. 189, 

According to Nicholson, drink the Word of Wisdom 
means by devoting oneself to one's S hayk h and 
absorbing spiritual truth in the form of words, 
the disciple is gradually prepared for entrance, 
if God wills, into the illuminative and contem¬ 
plative life. 



187 


RumI, like other sufIs / puts much stress on 

« 

the remembrance ( dhikr ) of God, "For the remem¬ 
brance of Him", he says "is strength and feathers 
and wings to the bird of the spirit. If that objective 

'v ■ 

is fully achieved, that is Light upon Light ( ) 

By the remembrance of God, little by little the inward 

heart becomes illuminated and your detachment from the 

105 


world is realised". 


Here Rumi emphasises the impor- 


106 

tance of d hik r in a man's life. It is the soap that 
cleanses the heart from all kinds of worldly attachment 
and makes it capable of receiving Divine reflection on 
it. Here by 'light upon Light', he means the combina¬ 
tion of two things, elimination of every worldly attach¬ 
ment from the heart through the remembrance of God and 
receiving Divine illumination. Love of God is Divine 
illumination and the greatest gift from God to a mystic. 
That has come into reference in many places of Ruml's 
Mathnawl, When a mystic achieves perfection he thinks 
himself to be the possessor of Divine light and sometimes 
he forgets his own existence. This mystical state has 
very beautifully been expressed in the following verses 

of Farid al-Din ^Attir : 

• « 


105, Rumi, D iscourse s Eng. tr, Discourse-45,P, 183- 

106, There is a Prophetic tradition that dhikr is the 
soap which cleanses the human heart from all kinds 
of sin. 





]3:i 


I am the secret even of secrets, life 
even of life; am not a body, 

I do not exist friend, exist not I, 

I am a ray of uncontaminated light that has 
penetrated a clod of earth; 

But how can the blind catch its glimpse? 

I am the source of all light ; 

Neither am the lamp,nor the wick,nor the oil beneath. 


RumI maintains in one of his discourses that the 

love of God is the greatest wealth for human being. It 

is like a tree whose roots are fixed in the spiritual 

garden, and its branches and boughs and fruits have 

become suspended in another place, and its fruits have 

scattered - that in the end those fruits should be 

carried back into that garden, for there its roots are. 

If that is achieved both are in the garden, that is 

108 

'Light upon Lights, 

It reveals from the study of RumI that 'light' 
has been a very significant symbol both in his Mathnawi 
and other writings. He uses the symbol 'flight* for God 
by Whom everything is created and is being sustained. 


107. Translated by Mir Valiuddin, LOVE OF GOD 
fDelhi; Motilal Banarsidas, 1968 )., P. 202• 

108. RumI , Discourses, Eng. tr. Discourse - 56,P.216 



199 


He, likes other sufls, e.g. Tustarl al-Hallij and 

Ibn ^Arabi etc., considers nur MuhammadT, the Light 

♦ 

of Muharnmad (s), to be the first creation of God and 
also the cause of creation. RumI symbolizes different 
states of the Journey of the sufls. by 'light* and 
makes the distinction among the saints according to 
their capacity to possess light. One distinctive 
feature of his writing is that he employs maticulously 
the symbols used in the l ight vers e of the Qur'an 
( 24:35 ) , e.g. Lamp, niche, oil, glass, ‘Light upon 
Light' with reference to the different mystical states. 



(F) SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT IN MIR DARD 


Khwajah Mir Dard of Delhi { 1721 - 1785 ), an 

Indian mystic and poet of eighteenth century, being 

a disciple of Naqshbandiyyah order was naturally 

inclined towards the philosophy of Wahadat al- Shuhud 

(apparentism) but his sincere approach to the doctrine 

of Wahdat al-wujud enabled him to grasp its real spirit 

and made him convinced that in reality there is no 

109 

substantial difference between the two doctrines. 

The term 'light' is employed as an important symbol in 
the philosophy of Dard, 


Dard prefers to use the word 'light' (nur) in 
place of existence ( wajud ) because in the Qur'an , in 
some places, the word 'light* ( nur ) is used for God 




"God is the Light of the 

heavens and the earth", Dard puts forward argument in 
support of his stand saying that the word existent(mawjud) 
is not among the names of God ( Asma Allah ) found 

in the Qur'an and the Hadith . Hence, it would be accurate, 
according to Islamic point of view, to use the word’Light' 
(n^) for God instead of existence ( wujud ) , According 

109, Cf. Wahfd Akhtar, Khwajah Mir Dard; Tasawwuf aur 

Shakir? (Urdu), (Aligarh; Anjtiman; Taraqqi-e-^ 

Urdu Hind, 1971), P. 132. 



2i}i 

to the Muhammadiah-e Khalis# to whom Dard 

a ** 

himself belongs# the word light ( nur ) has both deri- 

110 

vative and original uses. The definition of both 

'light' and 'existence' is the same; each of them, 

according to definition, appears by itself and is mani- 

111 

fest in other things. The opposite of light is dark¬ 
ness; since the opposite of non-existence is existence, 
the non-existence is called darkness, and accordingly 
the non-existences are darJcness, The oft repeated 
Qur'anic verse 'God leads from the depths of darkness 
to light' means, as Dard interprets it, God leads the 
non-existents or possible guiddities from non-existence 
to existence. To lead to light does not mean that God 
brings non-existents into existence but it means that 
He brings them towards existence, Dard maintains that 
darkness has two meanings; one is the essential meaning 
of non-existence that is pure non-existence and this 
is the opposite of that Existence which is the abode 
of all existent things; and the second meaning is that 
it is a shadow which is the opposite of real existence, 

110, Khwajah Mir Dard, ^llro al-Kitab ( Delhi; Matba^ 
Ansarl 1308, A,H.) P. 108. 

111. Loc.cit. 


This existence and the shadow non-existence are the 
original imports. Existence at the stage of shadow 
non-existence is called existence of existents and 
non-existence of non-existents, Quiddities and figures 
are called, in Muhammadiyyah terminology, inevitable 

consequences of names ( muqtadiyat al-asma ) and the 

• _ 

archetyped ideas ( a*yan-e thabitah ) that are known 

112 

as the inevitable consequences of Divine Names, 

Dard interprets the Qur'anic verse 'God is the 
light of the heavens and the earth' in his peculiar way 

and maintains that True Light ( nur-e haqq )means the 

♦ 

Absolute Existence ( wujud-e-mutlaq ) which enccxnpasses 
the whole things. In appearance this is relative light 
( nur-e IdafI ), cause of the creation and exhibition. 

In the same way in reality there is only one Real light 

(nur-e haqiql ) which is the cause of the appearance of 

• _ 

the whole creations. This is the meaning of absolute 
which manifests itself in the whole determined grades 

113 

of being according to their capacity and credibility. 


112. Ibid ., PP.107-108 

113, v/ahTd A^tar, Op,cit .,P.155; Shah Wall Allah of 
Delhi ( 1703-1763 TT a famous theologin and sufI 
of the eighteenth century India, interpreting the 

’light-verse'says that Abstract Reality is the 
light of the heavens and the earth, Shah Wall 
Allah, Sata*^ at , Eng. tr, by G.N. Jablani, 

( New Delhi: Kitab Bhavan, 1981), Sat', 46, P,53, 



Dard interprets the Qur'anic verse, 24:35, as 
that the term 'light'- the parable of this light - 
refers to existence and knowledge. Niche (mishi^t) 
stands for grades of intellects and incorporeal beings 
(mujarradat ). Lamp ( misbah ) means tne incorporeal 
souls which are separate from one another. These 
intellects and souls are universal in their essence 
but with their bodies are comprehended as^particulars. 

It means that the senses are the tools of souls through 
which knowledge of particulars are acquired. Likewise, 
souls are the tools of intellects for the knowledge of 
particulars which is acquired by means of the senses. 
Glass refers to various grades of heavens which are 
material existences. Dazzling star ( Kawkab Durri ) 
refers to the grades of stars which are lighted by Divine 
illuminition. Transparency and corporeal light are 
found in the heavenly bodies. The blessed tree stands 
for the whole universe which contains all the sublimities 
and earthly matters. Since stars belong to heavens, 
they are sublimities in respect of their individualities. 
The attribute of the blessed tree refers to its many 
benefits and various appearances. The tree has been 
allegorically called olive, for it symbolizes the 
spreading over of the bounties of God, The dissociation 
with the East and the West means the Universe in its 
own competence is collective, and due to its universality 



and collectiveness is neither eastern nor western, 
rather the cardinal points belong to it, which con¬ 
tain both the East and the West. The denial of the 
touch of the fire means the negation of Gods' associa¬ 
tion with possible truths, because possibilities are 
not associated with His existence. Likewise, it 
appears that fire is an associate of light and in 
illumination it seems to be lighted by itself, but its 
illumination is due to light; and due to its delicate 
shape it receives luminousness. Light is light, fire 
is fire. In the same way, apparently it seems that 

the creations are existent, but their existences are 

- 114 

due to the existence of God ( Wujud-e haqq ), 

Dard maintains that the light ( al-Nur ) is the 
name of the existence of God ( Ism-e wujud-e ^aqq ) , 
in the sense of its appearance by itself, and creativity 
of beings. So it annexes the heavens and the earth, 
whereas heavens and the earth refer to the whole uni¬ 
verse. In the following verses Dard elaborates the 
point that the sun and moon are not the possessors of 
real light: 

114. Dard, ‘^Ilm al-Kitab , PP. 100-101, Wahid Akhtar 

Op.cit . PP. 156-57. 



Which sun and moon illuminate 
the heavens and the earth? 

A different sun is the light of the 
heavens and the earth. 

In the realm of creation wher^^^st darkness; ^ 
If God is the light of the heavens and the earth, 

Dard says that the word ‘light* symbolizes a 
nurnber of things. In connection with the interpretation 
of the light verse, he maintains that here light has 
three degrees or grades. Existence is light, knowledge 
is light and light is also light. When light descends 
it is called knowledge. When knowledge descends it is 
called existence. Light in its purity is supreme, en¬ 
compassing the entire realm of being. Knowledge and 
light are related to tne .individual existences ( a frad - 

e wujud ) . All the lights, illuminations^ and radiations, 

» 

refer to the unitary command of God ( Kun ) . God is 
the only essential Light that is itself light and is 
also cause of all illumination. Likewise, knowledge 
and the universe, known and existence, and cause (mujid) 
and effect ( mawjud ), represent three different cate¬ 
gories of the unitary command, but in terms of human 
understanding they are different. 

115. ‘^ Ilm al-Kitab , P. lOl* 

116. Ibid., PP. 101-102,Wahid Akhtar Op.cit., P. 158. 



Every particle of the universe is illuminated 
by the solitary sun of existence, Dard, focussing 
his discussion on mystical experience, says that when 
a small particle achieves nearness to the sun, it rea¬ 
lizes that the sun is present in everything, and then 
he says * everything is from Him' ( hameh^az us t ). 
Proceeding a step further, he contemplates the presence 
of that light in himself and claims," I am the sun" 

( ana al-shams ) or "everything is He ( hameh ust ). 

Both the conditions of the adept are ihtermediary 
stations. The real station is that where one has the 
consciousness of one's createdness and servitude. Only 
that much relation he has with the absolute existence 
which the appearance of light has bestowed upon him 
light of existence and made him illuminated - he is the 
manifestation, splendour and shadow of that appearance. 

So, it cannot be said he is absolutely a separate entity. 

11 

On the other hand the claim of identity i^ also heresy. 

LIGHT OF MUHAMMAD 

_ 9 _ 

The doctrine of the light of Muhammad has occupies 
an important place in Dard's theory of being. He refers 
to the view of those who maintain that the first emana¬ 
tion ( Sadir-e awwal ) is the first intellect because 

^Ilm al-Kitab ,PP, 102-3 jWahld A)^tar, Op,clt.,P,l Be¬ 


ll?. 



logically it entails that there :should emamte only one 
from one. Apparently agreeing with this view he holds 
that from God only one creative act, which is the First 
Effect ( ma^iul -e awwal ) or First Intellect, has 
come into appearance. This First Intellect produced 
the Second Intellect and the First Heaven ( falak-e - 
awwal ). Consequently in a descending order all the 
other intellects and heavens have come into existence 
in their turn. Their relation with one another is that 
of cause and effect. Sufis maintain that the First 

Emanation is the reality of Muhammad ( haqiqat-o 

♦ » 

Muhammadi ), because God, before creation of all beings 

♦ _ 

has brought into existence the reality of His beloved 

( habib ). This is the first Qetermination ( ta^yln a l- 

• _ 

awwal ). All the other creations in respect of their 
different positions have been created from it. Dard 
refers to the following two Hadith in support of his 
contention that the Reality of Muhammad or the First 
Intellect is the First Emanation* , ^ 

Dard maintains that according to the Hadith First 

Intellect and the light of Muhammad are not different 

from each other but rather thy are identical. So 

118 

the First Intellect is the Light of Muhammad(s), 

118. ^Ilm al-Kitab, PP. 379-77. 



2iJci 


This light of Muhafnmad(s) is the cause of the 

« 

appearance of the whole creation; 

Dard calls it the grade of theilName of God and grade 
of the perfect manifestation. Prom this he infers 
that this grade should be considered to be the grade 
of universal whole ( jami'^ - Kulllyah ), because 
this is the manifestation of the universal name 
( ism-e-jam i^) and the first appearance of the uni¬ 
versal name should be the grade of universal. All the 
necessary names ( asma*-e wajiblyyah ) are included in 
the name of God ( Ism Allah ). In the same way, the 
entire scheme of appearances of names is derived from 
the reality of Muhammad(s). Without the^mediation of 

the Prophet Muhammad(s) nothing can come into existence, 

119 

nor can any one get emancipation on the day of Judgment. 

Dard believes that the reality of Muhammad(s) is 

tne first manifestation in the world of manifestations. 

According to him, in sufI terminology the first descent 

is called grade of singleness( wahdat ), This grade 

_ • _ 

is the intermediary between the grade of Absolute oneness 


119. Ibid., 


P. 112, Wahid Akhtar, Op,cit., P, 162- 



( ahadl^rat-e • mujarradah ), which is not manifest, 
which is not manifest, and the grade of unitariness 

( wahidiyyat ), which is the second descent. Dard 

0 

gives the following order of descents: 

The first descent is the grade of sir^leness or the 
reality of Muhammad, The second descent is the grade 
of unitariness. The third descent is the world of 

spirits ( ^alam-e arwah ), the fourth descent is the 

_ • 

world of form ( ^a lam-e~mithal ), the fifth descent is 
the visible world (* "alam-e»Shahadat ) , Man in its 
descent is considered to be a world -in-itself and it 
is called the intermediary world or macrocism (^ alam al - 

asghar ), 

0 

The reality of Muhammad(s) comprehends the whole 

descents and the grades of being and is a mediator in 

between the possible existences and the necessary exis- 
120 

tence of God. 

In the terminology if the Muhammedan school, which 
was founded by Dard's father, Khwajah Nasir *^AndalIb, 
reality of Muhammad(s) is called the First Light 
( nur-e awwal) . Dard seeks support in favour of this stand 
from the Hadith ( cUj\ j "what God first 

120. *'llm al-Kitab, p. Ill; Wahid Akhtar, Op.cit .P.163 • 



This grade of 


created was my ( Muhammad ) light", 

♦ 

the universality of being is called the drift (muqtada) 
of the name of God ( Ism AHah ), which is the 
assembly of all the names, God is, according to this 

school, the Lord of Muhammad(s) and the Prophet(s) is 

- * 121 
the subject ( marbub ) of this blessed name. 

From the foregoing discussion it is divulged 
that"symbolism of light" has a very important place in 
Dard’s system of thought. Light in its truest sense 
stands for real existence - Tirue ^ight ( nur-e haqq ) 

is Absolute Existence ( vmjud-e-mutlaq ), All other 

» 

lights, i,e,, existences have come into being from that 
light, Dard like other sufIs, e,g, Tustarl , Ibn 
^Arabi and Rumi, upholds the doctrine of the light of 

Muhammad(s), 

• 

In this chapter we have dealt with some prominent 
sufIs, starting from the views of ^All ibn Abl Talib, 
who is regarded by the sufIs as their leader - Imam 
al-Awliya , Then we elaborated the symbolism of light 
in the doctrines of Sahl Tustarl, SuhrawardX al-Maqtul, 
Ibn ^Arabi, RumI and Khwajah Mir Dard,, From this 

121, ^llm al-Kita b, P, III; Wahid Akhtar, Op.cit .,P, 163 



account it is evident that the prirnary referent 
of the symbol 'light' is God, though it has a 
number of other referents too. The concept of the 
Light of Muhammad also holds a very prominent place 
in most of sufI doctrines. Different mystic states 
and metaphysical aspects also derive their meaning 
from the word light. 



CHAPTER V 


SYMBOLISM OF LIGHT IN AL-QHA2ALPs 

MISHKAT AL-AN\^R 



SYMBOLISM OP.LIGHT IN AL-GHAZALI'S 


"MISHKAT AL- ANWAR" 


(A) A BRIEF LIFE SCETCH OF AL-GHAZALI : 


Al-Ghazall needs no introduction to the students of 
Muslim philosophy. His contribution to the different 
aspects of Islamics earned him the titles hujjat al- 
Islam ( proof of Islam ), Zain al-dln ( ornament of 
religion). Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazall was born at 

Tus in Persia in 450 A.H. ( 1058 A.D, ), "His father was 

• 

to quote al-Subkl , " a pious dervish who did not eat 
but what he earned with his own hands, He^very often 
visited and sat in the company of the fuqaha , And 
when he listened to their sermons, he wept and prayed 
to God to grant him a son who would be a faqih", "God 
granted", adds al-Subkl , "the prayer of his fatfher and 
al-Ghazall was born who became the most learned of all 
the fuqaha, and rose to the eminence of becoming the 
Imam of his age",^ His father died when he was quite 
young. He and his brother Ahmad were then brought up 
and educated by a sufI friend of their father. Naturally 
the piestistic life of his father must have exerted, a whole 
some influence in the mind of child al-Ghazall . So, it 

1. Al-Subkl, Tabaqat al-Shaf.lyyah , Vol. IV,,P. 102 

• __ 

quoted fjTom M, Umaruddin, t he Ethical Philosophy o f 
al-Ghazall (Aligarh:Muslim University, 1962),P, 5o. 



can be well argued that he had acquaintance with the 
teachings and tenets of sufisiri/ to some extent?, from 
his boyhood. 

In a comparatively young age he succeeded to have 
a coniprehensive knowledge of an extensive range of 
subjects, in particular,theology, fiqh, science, philo¬ 
sophy, apologetics, logic, and mysticism; and became 
well aware with the system of thought of the leading 
intellectual and religious movements of his time. He 
was in turn a canon-lawyer and a scholastic, a philosopher 
and a sceptic, a mystic and a theologian, a traditionist 
and a moralist. 

Day by day al-Ghazall's reputation as a scholar 
spread throughout the Muslim world. And he came in con¬ 
tact with Abu ^Air al -Hasan ibn Ishaq, )cnown as Nizam al- 
Mulk, the great vizier of the Saljuk sovereign Malik Shah, 
and joined his retinue of canonists and theologians, 

Nizam al-Mulk was a great patron of scholars; and al- 
Ghazall's profound knowledge of Muslim law, theology, and 
philosophy impressed him so much that he appointed him 
to the Chair of theology in the Nizamlyyah Academy at 
Baghdad in 484 / 1091 . This was from intellectual view point 
the most honourable post in the then Muslim, world and one 
which had not previously been conferred on any one at so 
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so early an age. 


Al-Ghazali, as the Professor of the Academy was 
completely successful; the excellence of his lecture, 
the depth of his learning, and his lucid style of 
expressions resulted a large attendance to his classes 
including the chief savants of the time. He,' had been 
looked upon as the greatest theologian of A^*'ariyyah 
tradition because of his comprehensive knowledge of the 
different aspects of the Islamics, his eloquence, eru¬ 
dition and dialectical skill. Whatever al-Ghazall 
studied, his approach remained critical and reflective. 

He made an attempt to grasp the doctrines of the different 
sects prevailing then. It is better to quote some 
passage from his autobiographical work al-Munqidh min 
al-Dalal, to know about his approach in his own words; 


... I have scrutinized the creed of every 
sect, I have tried to lay pure the in most 
doctrines of every community. All this 
have I done that I might distinguish between 
true and false, between sound tradition and 
heretical innovation. Whenever I meet one 
of the Batinlyyah, I like to study h^ creed; 
whenever I meet a zihirlyyah, I want to kijow 
the essentials of his belief. If it is a 
philosopher, I try to become acquainted with 
the essence of his philosophy, if a scolastic 
theologian I busy myself in examining his 


2. shibll Nu'minI , Al-Ghazzali (Urdu) Azamgarh: 
];ia'aruf press, I 9 T 6 Ti PP, 9-10, 
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theological reasoning if a Sufi# I earn 
to fathom the secret of his mysticism; 
if an ascetic ( muta^abbid ), I investigate 
the basis of his ascetic practices; if 
one of the Zanadiqah or Mu'attilah, I look 
I look beneath the surface td'discover 
the reasons for his bold adoption of such 
a creed.3 


The most valuable source to determine al-Ghazill's 
views and assessments with regard to the different 
schools of thought around him in his al-Munqidh min 

al-Dalai, in which he divides the various "seekers" 

_ • _ 

after truth into the four distinct groups; Theologians 
( mutakallimun ), Authoritarians ( ta^limlyyah or 

, ■ I—, - -— . . . . — 

Batiniyyah ), Philosophers ( Falasifah ) and Mystics 

e _ 

(suf is). 

• 

Al-Ghazall very mildly criticises the stands 

of the theologians. He himself had been brought up in 

their tradition, and was thoroughly saturated into their 

system. It cannot be claimed exactly that he ever 

wholly dissociated himself from them. He wrote some 

5 

books on the science of theology ( ^ilm al-Kalam )• 


3, watt^ W. Montgomery, T he Falto and Practice of a l- 
Ghazall Eng, tr. of al-Ghazali's al-Kungi^ min 

al-Dalal, and Bidayat al-hidayah, (London: 

George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 1953),PP,20-21, 

4, Ibid ,, P. 26 

5 , Eq. Tahafut al-Falasifah,al Iqtisad fi al-I’tiqad 

11 jam al-‘Awainm ^an ^Ilra al-Kalam and al-Mustazahirl 


etc 



From his writings It reveals that he did never cease 
to be a theologian even after becoming a mystic and 
his critical view about the doctrines of the philo¬ 
sophers was essentially from the theological stand¬ 
point, Al-Ghazall's disatisfaction with the theo¬ 
logian was only with their scholostic method, "Its aim" 
he says " was merely to preserve the creed of orthodoxy 
and to defend it against the deviations of herectics",^ 
Hence, no intellectual certainty could be attained 
through it; he, however, appraised the theologians for, 
as they successfully preserved orthodoxy, defended the 
creed received from the prophetic source and rectified 
heretical innovations. Al-Ghazzall’s scepticism or 
reservation with regard to them was due to their in¬ 
capability to render a very sound basis for fundamental 
beliefs of religion either on some philo^phical ground 

7 

or through some sort of first-hand experience. 

Al-Ghazall was very critical about some of the 
opinions of the party of ta^llm or authoritative ins¬ 
truction also known as Isma^l-llyyah and Batiniyyah, 
which he regarded as the latter Innovations in religion. 


6 . Watt., Qp.cit .,P. 27- 

7. Cf. Ibid., PP. 28-29- 
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He wrote a number of books against their views. Al- 
Gh^zali's main objection against them was, as he 
understood, that they renounced reason and held that 
truth can be attained only by a submissive acceptance 
of the pronouncements of an infallible Imam, Prom 
his criticism of their doctrines it should not be 
supposed that he had any kind of disregard for the 
First Imam, ^All, and his descendants, on the contrary 
in his works, he mentioned their names with great 
reveranee, 

Al-Ghazall in some of his writings made very 
critical assessment of the doctrines and method of 
philosophers. But he had a very critical mind which 
evinces that he was not against the philosophical inves¬ 
tigation as such. He had such an intellectual honesty 
that before getting himself penetrated to the very core 
of a subject, and grasping its main doctrines, he consi¬ 
dered it improper to make any comment on it. The same 
is the case with philosophy. In his Munqidh al-Ghazall 
himself records what an assiduous job he performed for 
the proper grasping of philosophy. Let us quote: 

8 . Those al-Ghazill mentions in his al-Munqidh are: 

( 1 ) Al-Mustazhirl,(2) Hujjat al-Haqq ( 3 ) Mufassil 

al-Khllaf, h) Durj, ’5, Qustas'al-Mustaolm." 



I realized that to refute a system before 
understanding it and becoming acquainted 
with its depth is to act blindly, I 
therefore set out in all earnestness to 
acquire a knowledge of philosophy from 
books, by private study without the help 
of an instructor. I made progress towards 
this aim during my hours of free time after 
teaching in the religious sciences and 
writing,for at that period I was burdened 
with the teaching and instruction of three 
hundred students in Baghdad. By my 
solitary reading during the hours thus 
snatched God brought me in less than two 
years to a complete understanding of the 
sciences of philosophers. Thereafter I 
continued to reflect assiduously for nearly 
a year on what I had assimilated, going 
over it in my mind again and again and 
probing its tangled depths, until I com¬ 
prehended surely and certainly how far it 
was deceitful and confusing and how far 
true and a representation of reality. 9 


Such a deep study made al-Ghazall competent to 
write books like. Mi ^yar al-^ilm fT Fann al-Mantiq 
(The Touchstone of science in Logic) and Mihakk al-Nazar 

e e 

fi al-Mantiq ( The Touchstone of speculation in Logic) 

_ ♦ _ 

on Logic; and the best compendia of Greek philosophy in 

Arabic, Maqasid al-Falasifah - a faithful exposition of 

♦ 

Aristotelianism, it came to be known to the Christian 

scholastics through a Latin translation made as early as 

540/1145 by a Spanish philosopher and translator Dominicus 
10 

Gundisalvus"; and also his Tahafut al-Falasifah ( The 


9 . Watt, Op.cit , PP.29-30- 

10. M.M. Sharii, ed, A History of Muslim Philosophy ,Vol. 
(Wiesbaden; 0 to Harrassowitz, 1963),P,593. 




Incoherence of the Philosophers), in which he made a 
severe attack on the doctrines of the Muslim Peripa¬ 
tetics with a dialectic method. 

Al-Ghazali divided the philosophers into three groups 
(1) The materialists (dahrlyyun ) who upheld the view 
that the world exists eternally, and denied the role of 

any Creator (2) The naturalists ( tabi^Iyyun ), who 

» 

admitted the existence of a wise Creator or Deity, but 
rejected the spirituality and immorality of the human soul 
that ultimately resulted in their disbelief in heaven and 
hell, resurrection and judgment, and (3) The theists 
( ilahlyyun ), e.g, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle and 
his followers in the Muslim Traditions, among whom al- 
Ghazill specially named al-FarabI and Ibn sina. Space 
would not permit us to elaborate al-Ghazall's evaluation 
of the different philosophical sciences deduced from 
Aristotle in detail, Al-Ghazall had no considerable 
reservation about the study of mathematics, logic and 
natural sciences because their theorems, mostly, do not 
clash with religious faith. But, according to him, in 
theology or metaphysics most of the errors of the philo- 
sophers emerged. He sorted twenty points which clash 
with tne principles of religion and tried to refute them 
one by one in nis Tahafut. Some scholars find some kind 
of resemblance between al-Ghazall's criticism of the 


11 . 


watt., Qp.clt ., PP. 30-37' 




application of pure reason on these issues and Kant's 
and logical positivists' stands on metaphysics. 

For the mystics al-Ghazall had great regard and 
we hardly find any critical remark about them throughout 
his works except against the extravagantly pantheistic 
utterances or antinomian tendencies of some of the 

intoxicated sufIs. Actually, sufIsm was not something 

• • 

new to him. Sufistic influences had all along been 
working upon his mind right from his early Childhood, 
Al-Ghazall made an extensive study of the works of 
the mystics and concluded that the complete mystic way 
includes both intellectual belief and practical activity; 
the latter consists in getting rid of the obstacles put 
by the human self and overcoming its lower part through 
eradicating vicious morals, so that it may get itself 
freed from what is. not God, and is able to constant 
remembrance of him. For the teachings of the sufIs, the 
works al-Ghazall consulted, had been referred to in his 
al-Mungidh, He particularly mentioned Abu Tilib al- 

Makki's Qut al-Qulub and the works of Harlth al-MuhasIbl, 

• ♦ 

the various anecdotes about al-J^nayd , al-Shibll and 

_ 12 

Abu yazid al-Bistaml. 


12. Ibid., P. 54 
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Al-Ghazall realized that the sufIs were essen- 

tially the men of ( Particular ) states ( arbib al-ahwal ) 

♦ _ 

rather than men of words ( ashab al aqwal) , He had 

♦ • 

himself realized the importance of spiritual experiences 
dhawq - literally 'tasting'), that laid to state of 

ecstary and bring about moral changes. The states of 

- - 13 

sufis are different from the definitions and dogmas, 

• 

All this made al-Ghazall convinced to attest the point 
that truth revealed through mystic experiences could 
not be challenged by one who lacked such experience*. 

Al-Ghazall soon began realizing that the means 
of getting oneself saved from the base desires of the 
world, and receiving the blessings of God, is the seve¬ 
rance of the attachment of the heart to wordly things. 
Al-Ghazall during his stay at Nishapur became the dis¬ 
ciple of Shaykh abu “'All al-Fadl ibn Muhammad ibn ^All 

• * 

al FarmadhI al-TusI ( d, 477/1084 ), and it was under 
his guidance that he learnt more about the theory and 
practice of sufIsm, He even practised rigorous ascetic 
and sufistic exercises under the supervision of the 
Shaykh but could not get the desired rewards. It is 
his own report that at that time, he could not reach the 
stage where the mystics begin to receive pure inspiration 


13. Ibid,, PP. 54-55* 



from “high above" 
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we have already pointed out that as the 
Professor of theology in the Nizamlyyah Academy at 
Baghdad al-Ghazall was a complete success. But his 
own spiritual crisis started at that time. He began 
to examine the very motive behind his job of teaching 
and realized, "it was not a pure desire" says al- 
Ghazall, "for the things of God, but that the impulse 
moving me was the desire for an influenti§l position 
and public recognition, I was for certain that I was 
on the brink of a crumbling baulk of sand and in imminent 
danger of hell-fire unless I set about to mend my ways", 

Al-Ghazall started reflecting on these issues 
and on a number of occasions reaoluted to give up 
teaching and to quit Bagdad, but for some time he 
postponed that decision. In this way, for about six 
months he had been suffering from severe mental crisis 
that started from Rajab 488j July 1095, This crisis 
resulted in some physical problems for him. His power 
of speech was ceased and that prevented him to deliver 
lecture in the class room. And his appetite and diges¬ 
tion were impaired. These problems were, according to 

14. Ibn Khallikan, Wafavat ^»1-A'yan , English trans, 
by Stane, ( Par84^-483Dx Vol « II/ P. 122* 
lb. Watt,, Op.cit ., P. 56 



al-Ghazall, the graces of God that made it easy for 
him to give up the post of professorship,^^ He left 
Baghdad in Dhu al-Qa^dah 488/ November 1095# ostensibly 
on pilgrimage to Makkah; actually he went into seclusion 
to practise the ascetic and religious disciplines of the 

sufIs in order to secure certainty for his mind and 

• 

contentment for his soul. He distributed all the wealth 
he had retaining except some that he thought would 
suffice for himself and for the sustenance of his family. 
After reading for eleven years the life of a wandering 
dervish he finally returned to his native town, Tus # 
in 499/1105. During the period of his wanderings# i.e.# 
from 1095 to 1105 A.D,# al-Ghazall busied iiimself with 
most rigorous ascetic discipline and religious exercises; 
he stayed at Damascus# Jerusalem and Hebron for some 
years# and performed pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah, 
During this period also al-Ghazall kept on writing books 
besides Ihyi* and also resumed teaching from time to time, 

e _ 

On his return to Tus he was leading a life of 
retirement and contemplation but very soon he was requested 
by Fakhr al-Mulk# son of Late Nizam al-Mulk# to accept 
the chair of theology in Nlzamiyyah seminary at Nishapur 
which he accepted with some hesitation. But he did not 


16. Ibid.# P. 58- 




stay there long and retired once more to his home in Tus 
and established a madrasah at which he began to teach 

both theology and tasawwauf. At the instance of the 

» _ 

learned and common people of Baghdad# he was once again 
summoned by the Grand Vizier# al-Sa^Id, to take up the 
teaching at the Old Nizamiyyah Academy# but al-Ghazall 
chose to remain at Tus. He died their in Jumada-al-thanI 
505 December 1111, 

In the history of Muslim philosophy# especially in 

sufIsm# al“GhazalI*s contribution has been highly applauded 
♦ '* 

for his attempt to present the teachings of sufIsm in a 
systematic way# defining its term clearly and with pre- 

cission. Owing to his great influence sufIsm henceforward 

# 

emerged as an integral — and the most vital-element in 
Islam. He brought orthodoxy and mysticism into closer 
contact. Remaining within their own boundaries# the 
theologians became more respectful towards mystics# so 
did the mystics# as they became also more cautious not to 
violate the instructions of orthodoxy, Al-Ghazall*s works 
are still read and studied with great enthusiasm# more 
widely than those of any other Muslim writer throughout 
the length and breadth of the world of Islam# perhaps# 
because the teachings they consist have the mystical 
flavour. It is because of this characteristic that their 
appeal will remain as powerful it is in the future era 


also 



(B) "MISi^T AL-ANWAR" : PROLEGQMENARY WORDS 
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Al-Ghazali,as we have already indicated, in his 
later phase became a complete mystic and this reflected 
in his writings of that period. A mystic may have some 
tenets of faith common e.g. God, man, world , and nature 
etc., with a theologian and a philosopher, but his approach 
to themis unlike that of the philosophers and theologians. 

A philosopher tries to arrive at truth with the applica¬ 
tion of reason, and thinks it competent to resolve all 
these issues. A theologian, on the other hand,goes back 
for their solutions to religious traditions ( naql ). 

A mystic finds both the methods not fully competent to 
achieve the truth, hence, he takes recour in immediate 
experience or intuition. That is why what he expresses is 
mainly esoteric in nature. Al-Ghazall*s Mishkat al-Anwar, 
from this point of view, is an extremely interesting 
work which represents his inner life, the life as a sufI 
and also his esoteric experiences. It is not possible to 
give an exact date of this opuscul e; but it was written 
after his autobiographical work al-Munqidh min al-Dalai. 

I I I I I I I Wl I I II 

It falls among his latest works. We get hint in this work 
about his magnum opus Ihya ' ‘^Ulxim al-Din. Other works 
of al-Ghazall mentioned by him in this treatise are the 
Mi^ar al-rilm . 



Mihakk al-Nazar, and al-Maqsad al-Asna j 

• • f 
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The object behind writing this treatise is to 
expound a verse of the Qur'an a particular tradition. 

The former is the most thought-provoking 'light-verse* 
(24:35) and the latter is known as the'veils- tradition*. 
The work is very interesting and inspiring to the 
students of mysticism oecause what is written in it is 
not in a plain language, but in a symbolic language. 

Hence, it requires a careful study. It further demands 
some prior acquaintance with the Sufi doctrines and 
states of mystics for full understanding of it. The 
most important symbol, rather the sole symbol# used in 
this treatise is 'light' that has been a very attractive 
symbol to the mystics of Islam from its advent. 

The importance of this work to the students of 

mysticism may be because no such a work in the earlier 

sufi literature, with the full application of 'symbolism 

of light' is available, Al-Ghazall is a mystic with 

strong orthodox background, so, when he says something 

he says very cautiously so that his utterances may not 

mislead the common believers. That is why, in many places 

he upholds the view that the secrets of God should not 

be divulged to every body barring those who are established 
1 

in knowledge. 


16A. Cf. Al-Qur*an, 3:6 
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In the introduction of his Mishkat al-Ghazali gays: 

"Noble hearts seal the mysteries like the tomb" 

Or,as one of those who know has said - "To divulge the 

secret of Godhead is to deny God**, Or, as the Prophet(s) 

said - "There is a knowledge like the form of a hidden 

17 

thing known to none save those who know God", 

While al-Ghazall wrote the work, Mishkat al-Anwar, 
perhaps, he had two points in mind, firstly, to divulge 
the divine secrets and mysteries to the spiritually 
advanced people, l.e. those who have some acquaintance 
with the facts and happenings of the Realm supernal; and 
secondly to keep these secrets beyond the reach of the 
commoners. 

The treatise is divided into three sections. In the 
first one,which is considerably the longest, al-Ghazall 
takes into consideration the word ‘light’ itself, and its 
plural 'lights’, in both physical and metaphorical senses. 

In the second section some interesting introductory 

remarks about the whole subject of symbolic language in 

the Qur'an and the Traditions, and its interpretation are 

its interpretation are found. It also includes the results 

of symbology applicable to the terms of the "light-verse 

the Light, the Niche, the Glass, the Oil, the Tree, the East 

and the West. In the third section, the exposition of the 

tradition of'the seventy thousand vell^ is dealt with, 

17.Al-Ghaz&ll,Mi3hkBt al-Anwgr,English translation by w.H.T. 

Gairdner,Second Edition^New Delhi;Kitab Bhavan,1988), P,44. 
All the references to Mishkat are to this translation 
unless mentioned otherwise. 


(G) uIGHT, AlID LIGHTS; PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION; 


Al- 


^azall, in the first section of his work Mishkat# 

elaborates different possible referents of the word 

'lignt' ( nur ) and its plural 'lights' ( anwar ); and 

Starrs witn a claim that tne ueal Light is God. He is 

18 

the highest and the ultimate Light. All the other 

<.) 

objects which may also be called light or lights have 
also been referred to in this section. 

1."light "A3 PHYSICAL LIGHT, AS THE EYE , AS THE 
INTELLEGENCE, AS THE QUR'AN; 

Al-Ghazill maintains that the word 'light' 
is emoloyed with a three fold signification: The first 
by the common people, the second by the special type of 
’-eoel-’ an-, tne third by the very special among the special 
type of ''-eople. 

In the first signification the word 'light' 

refers to a phenomenon ( zaihur ). A phenomenon or appea- 

« 

ranee is a relative term, as a thing necessarily appears 
to, or is concealea from other than itself, hence, its 
api^earance ana non-ap^yearance are both relative, Al-Ghazal 
rurtner aJds that its appearance and non-appearance are 
relative t. perceptive faculties? and of which sense of 
signt is supposed to oe the most powerful and conspicuous. 

13. Ibid., P. 45, 




In re lac on to the sense of sight; things fall in three 
categories: (1) th.at which is not by itself visible, as 
dark bodies;(2) that which is by itself visible, but 
unaolc to make other things visible, such as, luminaries 
like' the stars and fire before it blazes up; (3) that 
v/hich is not only itselr visible, but also makes other 
taints visible, like tne sun, the moon; and fire when it 
.lazes up, anu lamps. oo the name 'light' can only be 
applicable co tne objects referred to in the third cate¬ 
gory. As light is an expression for that which "is by 
itseli Visible and makes other things visible". 

Al— .--hazall has already pointed out that the very 
essence of light is appearance to a percipient; and that 
tier eption demands the existence of two things - light 
and. = 1 . seeing ey . For though light is that which appears 
by itself and causes other things to appear, the eye neither 
aji-ars nor causes to appear to a blind. Since, eye is 
an e-'s 'ntial or qua ' , a necessary element for any kind of 
vision, it may alsc named as 'light'. Hence, it is 
usually, said about a week signteu person' tnat '’the ught 
of his eye ii v/eak". Al-Ghazill with a number of illus¬ 
trations claims that the eye as a kind of light can only 
be uinJerstooa oy tne si. ecial type of people, and this is 

Iq 

tne secon-: signification. 
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■Al-Ghazall sees several kinds of defects in 

the carnal eyes which make its scope and power limited. 

It cannot see things very near, nor behind a veil. It 

sees exterior of things only, and not their interior; 

the parts, not the whole; tnings finite, not things 

infinite. It commits a number of malobservations. 

Moreover, it sees others, not itself-» So, ther§ are a 

number of short comings or defects inherent in a physical 

eye. Al-Ghazall discusses the possibility as to whether 

there can be such an "eye” that is free from all these 

physical defects that may be called light. In human 

mind there exists an "eye", and that is called by 

various names, viz. Intelligence, spirit, human soul, 

.Vnatever name may be given to it, al-Ghazali by this 

siini ly means that faculty by which the rational man is 

Gistinguished from an infant in arms, from the brute 

>^east, ana iiom the lunatic, using the prevalent terminology 

of his time, al-Ghazall calls it the "the intelligence" 

( al-^aql), and holcis that the intelligence may more 

properly be called 'light' than the carnal eye, because 

It transcends o many defects of tne latter in its 
20 

capacity. 
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■-il-Gnazali shows the superiority of intelligence 
over eyes in a number of cases. The former does perceive 
itselr as well as others, and it perceives itself as 
endowed w^tn knowledge, power, etc., whereas the eye 
does not behold itself. Intelligence has got the capacity 
to perceive its own knowledge,i.e. it can assess and 
evaluate its own knowledge, and perceives its knowledge 
of its own knowledge and so on ad infinitum . 

The eye cannot perceive what is behind the veil, 

but the intelligence moves freely about the Throne, the 

3edile,and everything behind the veil of the Heavens, 

airi likewise about the Host Supernal, and the Realm 

Celestical just as much about its own world, Al-Ghazall 

says that the realities of things stand unveiled to the 

inte J 1 igt-nce . Giving a detail account of intelligence's 

superiority over the eye he maintains that physical eye 

cannot L;e treated as an equal with the intelligence in 

claiming the name of light. The eye is only relatively 

called lignt; but in relation to the intelligence it is 

darkness, hence tne intelligence should more properly 

21 

ee calleo lignt. 
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Cf. ibid.. 
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4l-GhazalI in his magnum opus, Ihya '’tflum al-Din 

' m __ 

also highlights the i’jrtportancw of intelligence and 

observes that it can rightly be termed as light. In 

tne Jur'an, he adds, a number of verses are found 

where light and darkness symbolize knowledge and igno- 

22 

ranee respectively. He deals in detail with the 
role of intellect in the acquisition of any kind of 
knowledge. 

Al~GhazalI says tuat the intelligence of men 
truly sees things, what it sees is not all on the same 
plane. Its knowledge is in some cases, so to speak, 
is "given", that is, present in the intelligence, as 
in the case of axiomatic truths/ e.g, that the same 
thing cannot be both with and without an origin; or 
existent and non-existent; or that the same proposition 
can not be both true and false. And it can grasp from 
tne existence of black, the existence of "colour"; 
but the converse does not occur itself to the intelli¬ 
gence as npcessarily true, for "colour" does not involve 
"black" , nor loes "animal" involve "man". There are 
some other propositions, some necessary, some contingent 
anu soiiie impossible. Other propositions, again, do not 
finl the intelligence invariably with them, when they 

22. Ml-Ghazali Ihya *'uiCIm al-Din Eng.tr.by Fazlul Karim, 
(New delhi; Kitab bhavan) first published in India, 
1982), Vol . I,P.110* 




recur to it, out have to shake it up, arouse it 

in order to elicit its spark. Instances of such 

propositions are the theorems of speculations to 

apprehend which intelligence has to be aroused by 

the dialectic (Kalam) of the philosophers { al-hukama ) 

Thus, lo is when the light of philosophy dawns man 

sees actually what he had seen before potentially. 

.•Jith the above discussion the point al-Ghazall wants 

to high light is tnat the greatest of all philosophies 

is tne word ( Kala m ) of God in general, and the Qur'an 
23 

in particular. 

Tnerefire, al-Ghazali argues, the verses of 
the Qur'an, in relation to the intelligence, have the 
value of unlight in relation to the eyesight; it is 
by this sunlight that the act of seeing is accomplished 
And due to that the Qur'in is more properly called 
light just as the light of the sun is called light. 

Ti".e Qur'an, then al- Ghazall maintains, is symbolized 


23. Mishkat , P. 52- 



oy the sun, and the intelligence by the Light of 
24 

tne Eye. Al-Gnazall refers further to two of the 
^ur'anic verses where the Qur'an has been termed as 
the light and, whose meaning, he says, would be 
clarified in the light of the above discussion. The 
verses al-Ghazall quotes are the following: 





"^-elieve, therefore, in God and His Apostle, and 
in the Light which have sent down" (64:8) 



"There hath come to you a convincing proof 
from your Lord; for we have sent unto you 
a light ( that is ) manifest" (4:174), 


24. Ibid .,PP. 52-53, Cf. H.L.Yafeh, S tudies in al - 
^azalT ( Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, The 
liebrew University, 1975), P, 291. 



2. 


"LIGHT" IN THE VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE WORLDS 
A.m GOD THE ULTIMATE SOURCE OF ALL GRADES OF 
LIGHT: 


Al-Ghazali, as a corollary to the previous 

o 

discussion, puts forward that there exist two kinds 

of eye, an external - which is one of our perceptual 

faculties - and an internal; the former belongs to 

the phenomenal world, the world of sense perception, 

and the latter,i.e,, internal vision, belongs to the 

Realm Celestial, the world that transcends the reach 

of the perceptual faculties. This also suggests that 

each of these eyes should have its own sun. Physical 

eyes see things in the light of the sun of the External 

world. Internal vision takes place in the "sun of the 

Realm celestial", viz,, the Qur'an and the other inspired 
25 

bDoks of God. Al-Ghazall's division of worlds in as 
internal and external is substantiated in his episte¬ 
mology, in which he distinguishes between outward 
knowledge ( ^ilm al-zahir ) and inward knowledge ( ^ilm 
al-batin ) . The former is concerned with the material 
world ( **alam al-mulk ) and the latter with the Invisible 
world ( ^alam al-malakut ). Before al-Ghazall such a 

division of worlds in connection with epistemology is 

— — — — — 2 6 

found in Abu Taliu al-Kakki's Qut al-Qulub. 

2 5. Ibi d., P. 53• 

26. Cf.Margaret Smith,Al-Ghazall the Mystic(London:Luzac 
and Co.,1944), P. 128. 
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The Invisible world is superior, according to 
al-Ghazall, to the world of matter. For this reason 
this is named as the world of isupernal ( al-^alam al- 
^Uluwiyy ) or the world of Spirits ( al-^alam al- 
ruhaniyy ) or the world of Light ( al-^alam al- 
nuraniyyL ) ^nd the World of Matter and of darkness 

is called aWdsaanlyy wa al-zulmanlyy ) Al-Ghazall 

___ ♦ _ 

makes it clear that by the World Supernal he does not 

mean the world of the (seven) Heavens though they are 

"above" in respect of the world of our sense-perception. 

These heavens are equally present to human apprehension 

and that of the lower animals. But the World Supernal 

is not open to every individual. Only a selected 

number of people among mankind can reach the stage which 

is the highest world ( al-^alam al-a^la ) and the rest 

are consigned back to the lowest of the lov? { asfal al- 

27 - 

safilin ) The cases of the angels are different as 

they, according to al-Ghazall, are part of the World of 
the Realm Calestial, floating ever in the Presence of 
Transcendence, from where they gaze down upon the world 
of inferibr beings, Al-Ghazall is of the opinion -.that the 
prophetic traditions, "God created the creation in dark¬ 
ness, then sent an effusion of His light upon it" and 
"God hath angels, who know the works of men better than 

they know then\ themselves", refer to the same thing, dis* 

28 

cussed above. 


27, Mishkat, P. 54' 

28. ‘ibia., P. 54 . 
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About the prophets, al-Ghazall says that when 
they reach the realm celestial, they succeed to 
attain the uttermost goal that results in-their 
acquaintance with the ererything of the Invisible 
world; and he who is in the Realm celestial is with 

God and has the keys of the Unseen ( mafatih al-Ghayb ), 

« 

By this al-Ghazall means that the cause of existing 
things descend into the world of sense; for the world 
of sense is one of the effects of yonder of cause, 
resulting from it just as the shadow results from a 
body, or as fruit from that which fractuates, or as 
the effect from a cause. The key to this knowledge 
of the effect is sought and found in the cause. Linking 
the world of sense with the Realm Celestial al-Ghazall 
says that the former is a type of the effects or 
consequences. 

We have already come across al-Ghazall’s conten¬ 
tion that what sees itself and also others deserves 
more properly the name 'light', while that which adds to 
these two acts the act of making the others visible 
still more properly deserves the name of light than 
that which has no effect whatever beyond itself. This 
is the light which is worthy of the name “Lamp IIlu- 
minaf ( Siraj am munira ) as its light is effused upon 
the others. This is the special attributes of the 



V 

L, 


33 


transcendental prophetic spirit ( al-ruh al-gudsiyy 

♦ 

al-nubawiyy.) because through it the created world is 

effused with the hidden knowledge. In the Qur'an at 

one place ( 33:46 ) God has called the Prophet Muhammad(s) 

by the name "Lump illuminant". All the other Prophets 

are lamps ( suruj ), and so are the learned ( al-^lami'), 

but the difference with regard to their power of illumi- 

29 

nation between them is incalculable. The possible 
reason why al-Ghazall names the transcendal prophetic 
spirit as "Lamp illuminant", which is in the Qur'an 
exclusively used for the Prophet Muhammad(s), will be 
explained later. The reason of regarding all the other 
prophets as well as the learned as the lamps is perhaps 
because of their possession of Divine light in such a 
quantity that through which they see themselves, i.e,, 
can assess and evaluate their inner conditions, as well 
as the others, and also can bring to the realm of light 
those who are in darkness. The prophets and the learned 
are the people who can render correct information about 
the Creator and creation by revealing the real nature of 
God, and they can save people from the darkness of poly¬ 
theism, There is a prophetic tradition* "There is no 
acute darkness than the darkness of polytheism". Thus, 
they are the persons who after receiving light, l,e, the 
light of guidance, from the transcendental world spread 
it among the people. 


29, Ibid,, P, 55, 




Al-Ghazall holds that all the Terrestrial Lamps 
are originally lit from the Light supernal alone, and 
are ranked according to the order in which they them¬ 
selves are kindled, one from the other. And that which 
is the nearest to the fountain-head of the light will 
be most deserving to bear the name light, for he is the 
highest in order and rank, Al-^azall gives an illus¬ 
tration to make explicit the analogy of the graded order 
of light in the world of sense. One sees the light of 
moon entering into a house through the window, falling 
on a mirror fixed upon a wall, which in its turn reflects 
that light on another well, whence it in turn reflects 
on the floor, so that the floor becomes illuminated there¬ 
from. The light upon the floor is owed to that upon the 
wall, and the light on the wall to that in the mirror, 
and the light in the mirror to that from the moon, and 
the light in the moon to that from the sun, for it is 
the sun that radiates its light upon the moon. The lights 
mentioned here are graded one above the other; each one 
possesses a certain rank and a proper degrefe which it 
never passes beyond, A man of insight, al-Gbazall says, 
can grasp the order and rank of the Realm celestial. One 
who is nearest to the Ultimate Light holds the highest 
rank. The same is the case with the angels. With all 



these al-Ghazall purports to say that there are 

innumerable grades and ranks of men. One who Is 

more attached or nearer to God, the Ultimate Light, 

30 

is blessed with a higher rank, 

Al-Ghazall < like many other sufIs, regards God 

" • 

as the Ultimate or Only Light; all the other lights 
are borrowed and therefore dependent upon Him, To 

elucidate this point al~GhazalI cites a number of 

31 

examples, God gives light to the created beings,i,e, 
the life, and also sustains them. Light is summed up 
in its ability of 'appearing* and 'manifesting*, and 
there are a number of gradations of it. According to 
the view of al-Ghazall, there is no darkness so Intense 
than the darkness of non-being ( al-^adam )• For, he 
argues, a dark thing is called dark because it is unable 
to appear to any one's vision, it never comes to exist 
for sight, though itdoes exist in itself. But what has 
no existence for other nor for itself is certainly at 
the extreme limit of all darkness. In contrast to 
nothingness,i,e, darkness, being is light. The Real 

Being is God the most High, so the Real Light is 

32 

Himself, Here another point may also be added, l,e,, 


30. Ibid ., PP. 56-57* 

31. ibiS ., PP. 57-58- 

32. Ibi?., P. 58 . 
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God is the Ultimate Guide of mankind. He guides 
people through the prophets# and the learneds of the 
religion. Divine guidance has been symbolically 
expressed as “light" at many places in thst Qur’an 
in the Traditions# and in the writings of many 
mystics of Islam, 

3. “ ULTDIATE LIGHT "# GOD# APPREHENDED BY MYSTICS 

The ultimate aim of sufIsm# as Ma^ruf al-KarkhI 
defines it# is the "apprehension of divine realities"# 

sufIs with their perpetual striving to know the realities# 

• 

which are veiled to the ordinary people# reach such a 
state that every mystery of the heavens and the earth 
becomes clear to them, Al-Ghazall explaining this point 
says that the gnostics ( al-^arifun ) at the end of 
their spiritual journey reach such a level of vision 
that they see nothing existent save God alone; ^ j> 
Referring to the Qur'anic verse' 

"everything perisheth except His Aspect ( walh ) (28i88)# 
he maintains that gnostics realize that everything 
except God does not only perish at a particular moment# 
but it is by its nature a perishing thing. For every¬ 
thing other than God is# when considered in aq^ by 
itself# pure not-being; and if considered from the 
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"aspect” (wajh) that existence Issues from the prime 

Reality ( al-awwal al-haqq ), it is regarded as 

» _ 

existing, but not in itself, solely from the "aspect" 
which accompanies Him who gives it existence. The 

Divine aspect of a being is therefore the sole thing 

33 _ _ 

in existence. About the gnostics al~Ghazali says 

that they are the people who need not await to grasp 
this point till the Last Day Judgment when there will 
be a Divine Proclamation " 

"TO Whom is the power this day? To God* the One, the 
Not-to-be-withstood" ( al-Qur'an 40*16 ), Thus, al- 
Ghazall points out the fact that a gnostic understands 
and apprehends the Divine secrets according to which 
in reality there is only one existent, one Being - the 
one Real ( al-haqq )• Al-Ghazall’s view about gnosis 
(^ Irfin ) is . broadly similar to that of al-MuhasibI, 
who says about the gnostics, as al-Junayad reported to 
hear from him; 

"They are those are worthy to apprehend the nature of 
Divine Unity, to understand that all is God and all is 


33. Ibid., P. 59- 



His, Worthy of being alone with the Alone 
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Al-Ghazall, elucidating the advanced state of 
the gnostics, says that they step by step reach the 
state where they see the presence of one in the plu- 
rarity. They are drowned in the absolute Unitude, and 
then their intelligences are of no use; nothing remains 
to them save God, Sometimes due to their over intoxica¬ 
tion of Divine Wine of love, to their vision disappears 

35 

their own intelligence also, so that some of them exclaims, 
"I am the one Real‘s ( ) and another 

pronounces "Glory be to Mej How great is my glory" 

( ) U ), and another "WlJthin 

this robe is nothing but God"( c3LU\iJ| |) 

These are the words of the passionate lovers when they 
are in the state of intoxication and ecstacy. According 


34. Margaret Smith, An Early Mystic of Baghdad, (London: 

The Sheldon PressT 1935),P,226^ We may also quote 
to Shahab al Din ^Umar Suhrawardl's view about 
the gnosis of God in this connection. He says that 
the gnosis of God signifies; "The recognising of the 
nature and the qualities of God in the form of 
detailed circumstances, of accidents, of calamities; 
after that it shall have become known that He is 

the True Existence^and the Absolute Agent "Shahab a 1-Din 
^Umar. Suhrawardl •Awarif al-Ma*arlf, Eng, tr, by H.W. 

Clarke(Delhi:Taj Company,1984),P,98• 

35. Al-Hallaj • 

36. Abu Yazid al-Bistami • 





to al-Ghazall/ these mystic experiences should not be 
disclosed to others and must be kept secret. When the 
state of drunkenness is cured and they return again 
under the sway of intelligence, which Is God’s balance- 
scale upon the earth, they realize the real difference 
between the Creator and themselves, and know that they 
had toot been in a state of actual Identity with Divine 
Being but only something resembling or giving an illusion 
of Identity. In a certain state the Lover thinks that 
he is not separate from the Beloved, and at the height 
of his passion he utters: 



/ 
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" I am HeWhom I love and He Whom I love is i 


^**** <^ o* or* 

CJ C=^ \S 

Al-Ghazall explains the cause of such happening 
with two examples; a man who has not seen a mirror in 
his life, when confronted suddenly by a mirror, looks 
into it and thinks that the form which he sees in the 
mirror is the form of the mirror itself, and “identical'* 


37. Mishkat, P, 61* 
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with it, another might see wine in a glass, and think 
that wine is just the stain of the glass. This state 
prevails when one passes through the state of extinction 
( fana ) , of which the next state is extinction of 
extinction ( fana al-fana ). At this stage the soul 
becomes extinct to itself, extinct to its own extinction; 
it becomes unconscious of itself and unconscious of its 
own unconsciousness. This state is termed, in the 
language of metaphor , “identity" ( ittihad ), and 
in the language of reality unification ( tawhid ), 

The purpose of al-GhazalI*s elaboration of the 
state of gnosis is to bring to focus the point that the 
mystics are the persons who at a certain stage become 
capable of transcending the phenomenal veil which prevents 
most of the people to apprehend the Ultimate Light, the 
Real Existent, and grasp God as the only Light,only 
existence and that . all other lights or existents/ 
for they possess no status of reality Infront of Him, 

4. GOD’S RELATION TO OTHER "LIGHTS " 

Throughout the first section of Mishkat, al-Ghazall 
attempts to show that God's light is the Real Light or He 
Himself is the Light of the heavens and the earth, and 


38. Loc.cit. 





all other lights whether they are of the phenomenal 
world or of the spiritual world are "borrowed" lights 
and possess no independent status, God bestowed upon 
man two faculties the 'sight* i.e,, the senses, and the 
•insight' i.e. intelligence. With the employment of 
the 'sight* man can see all the visible lights and objects, 
and with the employment of insight man succeeds to 
infer the presence of God in everything, and due to the 

39 

latter man has been regarded as God's vice-gerent(Khalifa) 

40 

on the earth. There is another type of men known as the 
gnostics of God ( ^arifun ) to whom God discloses His 
secrets, and in their spiritual journey, they reach such 
a state they see what is referred to in the following 
Qur'anic verse: 

"Whither so ever they turn themselves there is the Pace 

( wajh ) of God",(2:115), They are the prlvideged people 

who have entered into the Kingdom of one and Onliness, In 

the midst of plurality or diversity they see the Unity, 

So, the heaven and the earth, the relation between the 

Creator and the creation is manifest to their vision what 

others can only infer from God's works with the employment 

41 

of their intelligencies, Everything appears in human sight 

39. Cf. al-Qur'an 2; 30' 

40. Mishkat , P, 62* 


41. Cf. Ibid., PP. 66-67* 






with the help light i.e, the phenomenal light, so every¬ 
thing manifests to man's insight by means of God; for 
he is with everything every moment by Him does everything 
appear. Al-Ghazall maintains that this is merely an 
analogy, in reality no light, no sub, can be analogous 
to God, For we can conceive the disappearance of the sun, 
and as assuming a veil in order that shadow may appear, 
while the Divine light which is the cause of all that appear 
and allthat is existent, cannot be conceived as disappearing. 

According to al-Ghazall , nature remains same and invariable 

— 42 

to human sight oecause of the unity of its Creator, Al- 

Ghazall elaborating the cause of the hiddeness of God's 

Light says; 

"For the most manifest way to the knowledge 
of things is oy their contrariesx the thing 
that possesses no contrary and no opposite, 
its features being always exactly alike when 
you are looking at it, will very likely elude 
your notice altogether. In this case its 
obscureness results from its very obviousness. 

Then glory to Him who hides Himself from His 
own creation by His utter manifestness, and is 
veiled from their gaze through the very efful¬ 
gence of His own light", 43 


42. Ibid ., P. 67- « 

43. Ibid ., PP. 67-68 • 

In the previous_chapter we have quoted some 
couplets from Ruml's Ma^bawl where he uses 
almost the same language quoted above to 
refer to the hiddenness of God, What he says 
in a poetic form, gerhaps,is borrowed from 
al-Ghazall*s Mishkat, Supra, P, 180 



Al-Ghazili says that this secret is not understahdable 

for most of the people. Only a selected number of 

people can grasp the mysteries behind this. Al-Ghazall 

closes the first section of Mishkit saying: "To every 

science its own people; and each of them finds easy 

44 

that for which he has been created apt." 

(D) THE SCIENCE OF SYMBOLISM AND THE LIGHT-VERSE 

In the second part of Mishkat al-Anwar al-Ghazall 
introduces the science of symbolism elaborating the 
symbols and things symbolized# their mutual relationship 
and correspondence# and the way or method of interpreting 
symbols with certain illustrations. And then he explains 
tne "five" grades of human soul. All these are# in 
actuality# the prolegomena to the exposition of the 
famous " Light-verse " of theQur'an# i.e, the symbols 
used in it Niche# Lamp# Glass# Tree# Oil and Fire. 


. Ibid .# P, 68; Mishkat al-Anwiur ( Arabic ) ed, by 
Abu al - ^'Ala ^Afifl# Cairo# 1964# P. 53 
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THE OUTWARD AND THE INWARD IN SYMBOLISM; TYPE 


') ' 


3 


ANTITYPE 


Symbols used in religion and metaphysics are, 
of course like symbols ofother disciplines, taken from 
the iutward objects but the realities they refer to 
transcend the purview of space-time. Following the 
same method, when al-Ghazall talks about the symbols, 
his only aim is to climb the realities, and, therefore, 
the ideas represented by them are of primary importance 
and the symbols themselves - the different terms - are 
secondary matter, Al-Ghazall's division of the world 
is well- known to the students of Muslim philosophy. 

The two worlds, spiritual ( ruhax^-TY) and material (Jismaojjyy), 

e _________ 

according to al-Ghazall, may be called by different 

names from different view-points, but what they refer 

to are ultimately same; and those who want-to proceed 

towards realities, the multiplicity of terms will not 

45 

be puzzling to them, 

Al-Ghazall relates the two worlds, and maintains 
that the sensual world, which is visible to human per¬ 
ception, is a point of ascending to the Invisible world 
(^alam al-ghayb ), it is so called because it is invisible 
to the majority of human beings. It is possible to reach 


45. Mishkat , P, 69- 
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upward; i.e, the world above, otherwise, human progress 

to the Presence Dominical ( hadrah al-rabubiyyah ) and 

to attain the nearness to God, unless his feet are 

firmly settled at the very centre of the Fold of Divine 

46 

Holiness ( hazirah al-guds ), By the World of the 

M _ 

"Divine Holiness" al-Ghazall means the world that trans¬ 
cends the apprehension of senses and imagination. This 
is the world where if one succeeds to enter does not 
come out, nor can the stranger an enter into it. The 

human .spirit endowed with the manifestation of this 

47 

transcendence may be called "the Holy Valley" ( al-wadi 

al-Muqaddas ). Again this Fold ( al- hazirah ) com- 

_ • _ • _ 

prises lesser folds, some of which penetrate more deeply 
than the others into the ideas of Divine Holiness, By 
the term 'Fold', al-Ghazall means all the gradations of 
lesser ones, and by it he wants to elaborate that arising 
from the visible world man reaches the world supernal, 
which may be termed as Pilgrim's progress to the "Straight 
way" ( al-sirat al-mustaq3um ) that is also named in the 

♦ e 

Qur'an as "the Faith" ( al-din ) and "the Mansions of 
Right Guidance " ( manazil al-hadi ), Thus al-Ghazall 
holds that both the worlds are interlinked or inter¬ 
connected, and that one thing in this world may symbolize 

48 

several things in the world of Realm supernal and vice versa. 


46. Ibid ., P. 70- 

47. Loc.cit . 

48. Ibid., PP. 70-71- 
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Al-Ghazall's purpose here is not the classi¬ 
fication of worlds, but implicitly he wants to refer 
to the different spiritual stages and grades of men 
showing how a man proceeds step by step towards God 
in his spiritual journey. He says that angels are the 
light substances of the World Supernal and various 
lights are effused upon the various mortal spirits from 
them. On this ground angels are called lords { arbab ), 
while God is Lord of lords ( rabb al-arbab )• These 
lords, i.e., angels have different grades according to 
their possession of lights. Their visible symbols in 
the visible world may be the Sun, the moon and the stars, 
Al-Ghazall referring to a pilgrim's rise to above world, 
says that the first stage of his Journey may be corres¬ 
ponding to that of a star. He cites an example of this 
symbolism from the story of Abraham in the Qur'an^, in 
which Abraham's rise from nature-worship to absolute 

monotheism has been depicted. Seeing a star, having no 
prior idea of God, Abraham thinks it is his Lord because 
it possesses such a light that the entire world .beneath 
is illuminated through it. Then he proceeds a step 
further; he becomes aware of the light of the moon, and 
observes star disappears in its light. At this stage he 
considers the moon to be his Lord, Beholding the 


49. 6; 75-79- 



matchless light of the sun and the disappearance of 
the moon he becomes convinced that the sun, being the 
strongest light, would be his Lord, But the setting 
of the sun makes him wholly disillusioned about the 
imperfection of all these Iviminaries, and he concludes 
that the Creator of all these luminaries should be the 
true God, And then he utters: 



"For me, I have set my face, firmly and truly,towards 
Him who created the heavens and the earth, and 
never shall I give partners to God", 


It is thus that Abraham was elevated to his belief 

50 

in uncompromising monotheism. The point of al-Ghazall's 

^51 

citing this story in Mishkat, as we have already indicated. 


is symbolic. With this he wants to explain to the spiri¬ 
tual progress of a man and the stages he passes through to 


50, ‘Abdullah Yusuf 5ili is of the opinion that from 
this story of Abraham in the Qur'Sn one should 
not suppose that he literally worshipped stars 
or heavenly bodies. This is an allegory which 
shows the stages of Abraham's spiritual develop¬ 
ment. Yusuf ‘All, Eng, tr, of the Holy Qur'an , 

P. 309, note: 898 

Mishkat, PP. 71-72, 


51. 



achieve the nearness of God, the gnosis of God etc. 
About God's relation to other things, al-Ghazall is 
of the view that God transcends all relations with 
the created beings. It has been explicitly indicated, 
he quotes,in the following verse of the Qur'an: 



• t ^- - 

^ I O tXb. ] J_>aJ ad czj ^ 


"Say: He is God, the One and Only, God the 
Eternal, Absolute; He begetteJth not, nor is 
He begotten; and there is none like unto 
Him ( S. 112 ) 


Al-Ghazali maintains that the symbols and things 

symbolized are internally linked with each other. So, 

it is not easy to interpret any symbol from its outward 

appearance. In his view an exhaustive stud^y of symbols, 

their interpretations, ana ulso their enumerations is 
52 

not possible. Al-Ghazall gives the accounts of some 
symbols as specimens, and then says that the spirit of 
a prophet is typified by a "lighted lamp", lit by means 
Inspiration. In support of this view he quotes the 


verse of the Qur'an 


We 


52 


Ibid., P, 73* 



nave inspired thee with spirit from our commajid'* (42; 52), 
After this he proceeds to explain the symbol whose 
referent is the source that is kindled by "fire". Some 
people derive their knowledge from the prophets and live 
by a merely traditional acceptance(taqlld) of what they 
are told,while others are guided by a gift of insight. The 
former,who blindly accept without investigation, may be 
symbolized by a fire brand, or a torch or a miiteor; while 
the man of spiritual experience,who possesses something 
in some sort common with the prophets,is accordingly sym¬ 
bolized by the "warming of fire",for a man is not warmed 

53 

by hearing about fire but by being close to it. Here al- 
Ghazall wants to show a close link between the prophetic 
knowledge - the revelation from God - and the mystic 
experience (^awq) . The former is called wahy that comes 
through the mediation of an angel to a prophet and 
the latter is called Kash f ( intuition ) or Ilham 
( inspiration ) which comes directly to a mystic's 
heart when it gets itself freed from all kinds of worldly 


53. Ibid., PP. 74 


75 ' 


Q 


54 

engagements. 

Al-Ghazall also asserts that a true mystic detaches 

himself from this world and has no interest in the 

rewards of the world to come*'£he symbol of this attitude^ 

according to him# will be “doffing of his twcj sandals" 

by a pilgrim to Makkah# when he changes his worldly 

garments for the pilgrim's robe and faces towards the 
55 

holy Ka'bah. Such type of attitude is very ccxnmon to the 

sufis. They are interested in God, and not in this world 

• 

or the world to come. Evidence of this attitude may be 
found also in the early mystics of Islam. Rcibi**a al- 
^Adawiyyah, a famous Muslim woman mystic of the second 
century A.H,, used to express this desire, an example of 
which may be seen in her following supplication: 

0 God, if I worship thee for fear of Hell, 
burn me in Hell, and if I worship Thee in 
hope of Paradise, exclude me from Paradise, 
but if I worship Thee for thy own sake, 
grudge me not Thy everlasting beauty."56 


54. This is one of the important aspects of al-Ghazall's 
epistemology which I have elaborated with sufficient 
references to different works of al-Ghazall in my 
M.Phil- dissertation entitled, "A Critical Study of 
al-<^a 2 ali's Epistemology", Department of Philosophy, 
Aligarh Muslim University,Aligarh,India, for which 

I was_awarded the M.Phil degree in 1987, PP, 73-81. 

55. Mishkat , P. 75- 

56. Farid al-Din ^Attar, Tadhkirat al-Awliya *, Eng. tr. 
A.J. Arberry ( London Henley and Bostonr Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, reprinted, 1976), P. 51- 



2:J6 


Al-Ghazall does not deny the literal aspect of 
the story about Moses in the Qur'an when he was asked 
by God to put off his shoes from his feet, but he says 
that the Divine commamd, *' " put off thy 

shoes" (20:12), has also a spiritual side. According 
al-Ghazall Moses understood from this command, the 
doffing of the two worlds, and obeyed the command lite¬ 
rally by putting off his two sandals, and spiritually by 

57 

putting off the two worlds, Al-Ghazall is in favour of 

such an approach which covers both the outward and inward 

aspects of religion, and in his view, he who Joins the 

58 

two together is perfect, Al ~Gh azalI quotes a tradition 
of the Prophet(s) in this connection: 

" The Qur'an has an outward and an inward^ an ending 
and a beginning". 

Coming back to the interpretation of "the putting off 
the shoes", al-Ghazall says that the outward word awakens 
one to the inward signification, the putting off of the 
two worlds. The outward symbol is a real thing and its 
application to inward aspect is a real truth. Those who 
have grasped this are the souls who have attained the 
degree of the Transparent Glass ( al-zujajah ). The 

57. Mishkat, P, 77- 


58. Loc.cit. 



imagination, which supplies# so to speak# the 
material from which the symbol is formed# is hard 
and gross; and it conceals secrets# that is why, it 
works as a veil between a man and the unseen lights. 
But, al-Ghazall says, once cleansed and polished, 
it seirves like a transparent glass; and no longer 
keeps out the light# but on the contrary becomes a 
light-conductor, not only that, it also saves that 
light from being put out by the gusts of wind. The 
gross lower world of imagination becomes to prophets 
of God like transparent glass and “a niche for lights", 
filtering clear the divine secrets; a stepping stone 
to the World Supernal. By this al-Ghazall intends 

to highlight the point that the visible symbol is real 

59 

and that behind it lies a mystery. In a similar way 
he proceeds to expound the different symbols in the 
"light-verse", which was what inspired him to write the 
treatise, Mishkat al-Anwar* 

Al-Ghazall says that a prophet due to his highly 
illuminated spirit may see things and happenings of 
the Invisible World which may appear to others in dream 
In this context he refers to the Prophet(s) saying: 

"I saw *^Abd al-Rahraan bin ^Awf enter Paradise crowling" 


59. Ibid., P, 79' 




Al-Ghazall says that the Prophet(s) saw ^Abd al- 
Rahman in this posture with his own eyes, not in a 
dream while asleep. His point is that the only effect 
of sleep in this and similar vision is to suppress 
the control of the senses over the soul, which is the 
inward Divine Light ( al-nur al-batin al-Ilahl ), 
because senses preoccupy the sdul with the affairs 
of the sensual world and turn man's face away from 
the world of the Invisible and of the Realm Supernal. 

The suppression of senses may result in the clarifica¬ 
tion, and prevailing of some of the lights prophetical, 
inasmuch as that the senses lose their control over a 
person. But a prophet does not sleep for coming out the 
grip of his senses. What he sees in waking others see 

in sleep. According to al-Ghazall , both kinds of 

60 

vision need interpretation. The proportion borne by 

dreams to the other characteristics of prophethood is 

as one to forty-six, while that borne by waking vision 

has a greater ratio - as one to three. According to him, 

the prophetic characteristics fall into three categories, 

61 

and of tnese three one is waking vision. 


60. Ibid ., PP. 79-80* 

61. Ibid., PP. 80-81; Cf. Ihya, Eng. tr. Vol. iii. P. 30* 



2, FIVE GRADES OF HUMAN SOUL 


') 


jU 


Al-Ghazall accepts gradation of human spirits 
and maintains that a clear idea of this will be 
helpful in the exposition of the symbolism employed 
in the "Light-verse”. The first of these is the 

sensory spirit ( al-ruh al- hassas), This receives 

♦ 

information gathered by the senses; for it is the 

root and origin of the animal s|)irit ( al-ruh al- 

» 

haywaniyy )# and constitutes the differentia of the 

• _ 

animal genus. It is seen in the infant at breast. 

The second is the imaginative spirit (al-ruh 

» 

al-khayaliyy ). This is the recorder of the infor¬ 
mation gathered by the senses. It keeps that infor¬ 
mation arranged properly and ready to hand so that 
it may be supplied to the intelligential spirit, when 
the information is called for. It is not possessed by 
an infant at the beginning of his evolution. This is 
why, an infant wants to get hold of a thing when he 
sees it, whereas he forgets it when it is out of his 
sight. No conflict of desire emerges in his soul until 
he becomes little elder when he oegins to cry to have 
it, because at that stage the image of that thing 
remains with him, preserved in his imagination. It is 



found in some animals but not in all animals. The 
moth, for example, does not possess this faculty, 
it is desirous to go to the sunlight, and thinks the 
flame as a window to the sunlight, it hurries on 
the flame, and injures itself. Yet it flies on into 
the dark, and comes back again, time after time. 

Had it possessed the memory spirit ( al-ruh al-hafiz ), 

• • 

which retains the sensation of pain that is conveyed 
by the tactile sense, it would not have returned to 
the flame after once being hurt by it. On the con¬ 
trary, the dog that has been beaten once runs away 

62 

whenever it sees the stick again. 

The third is the intelligential spirit ( al-ruh 

_ • 

al-*^aqliyy) . This apprehends ideas beyond the reach 
of sense and imagination. This is the distinctive 
faculty of human being. It is not found in lower 
animals. The objects of its apprehension are axioms 
of necessary and universal application. As al-Ghazall 
has pointed out in the first section of his Mishkat, 
the light of intelligence is superior to that of the 
eye. The fourth one is the discursive spirit ( al-ruh 
al-fikriyy ) which takes the data provided to it by 
reason and ccxnbines them, arranges them as premises, 
and deduces from them the true conclusions. 


62, Ibid., P. 81- 




The fifth faculty is the transcendental 

prophetic spirit ( al-ruh al-qudsiyy , al-nubawiyy ) 

"■ “Tip'On ^——————— 

is the faculty bestowed/ prophets and some saints 

( awliya ) . To this the unseen tatrles and statutes 

of the Law are revealed from the other world along 

with several sciences of the Realms Celestial and 

Terrestrial, pre-eminently related to the science of 

theology, the science of Deity, which the intelligen- 

63 

tial and discursive spirit cannot compass. It 
is this that is alluded to, according al-Ghazall, 
in the Qur'an in the verse: 


I L» vX_> ^ ^ JJ 

C-T^ ■& ^ cii Wj^\ 






- (J^J^ I 0 ^ \j> 




And thus we have inspired thee with(a) 
spirit from Our ccxiunand, thou didst not 
know what is the Book, nor what is Faith, 
but we have made that spirit a light 
wherewith we guide whom we will of our 
vassals. And thou, verily, dost guide into 
a straight way. ( 42:52 ), 


63. Ibid., P. 82- 



') , > 

^ --J ^ 


Al-Ghazall maintains that it is not impossible 
that beyond reason there should be- a further plane, on 
which such things may appear which do not appear on 
the plane of intelligence, just as it is possible 
that intelligence itself to be a plane above the dis¬ 
criminating faculty and senses. According to al-Ghazall, 
saints have been bestowed upon with a specially large 
portion of prophetic spirit. Al-Ghazall places the 

mystic experience above the empirical scientific 
64 

knowledge. 

All the above five human spirits, in the view 
of al-Ghazall,are lights because through their agency 
every existing thing is manifest,including the objects 
of sense and imagination. Although it is true that the 
lower animals also perceive the said objects, mankind 
possesses a different, more refined and higher kind of 
spirit than other species. These have been endowed to 
man for a different, higher, and nobler end. In the 
case of the lower animals they are created as the 
instruments for acquiring food, and for subjecting them 
to mankind. But in mankind they are created to serve 
as an instrument to chase a noble and through the 
of the present world; to arrive at the fundamentals of 


64. Ibid., P. 83- 



the religious knowledge ( al-ma^rif al-din.iyyah - ). 

Al-Ghazall's point is that a man may perceive things 

of the visible world through his perceptual faculties, 

apprehend through xiis intelligence universal and absolute 

ideas and acquire immediate knowledge of the Ultimate 

65 

truth through the higher spirits, 

3. THE EXPOSITION OF THE SYMBOLISMOF THE’’LIGHT-VERSE 

The exposition of the symbolism of the "Light- 
verse" is one of the two motives of al-GhazalI*s writing 
the book, Mlshkat al-Anwar. In order to translate its 
symbolism al-Ghazall performs an assidous Job; he 
explains and interprets many symbols used in the Qur'an 
so that the real implications of its symbols may be 
divulged. Al-Ghazall is of the view that there is a 
parallelism between these five classes of spirit and 
the five fold division of light-symbols, i.e,. Niche, 
Glass, Lamp, Tree and Oil, 


65, Ibid, , P. 84; For a detailed account of al - 

Ghazalls conception of the different faculties 
or spirits of human soul, the third volume of 

al-Ghazall*s magnum opus , Ihya'UlCtm al-Din, 

may be referred to where he devotes a whole 
chapter to elaborate hisi conception of human 
soul, irs different attributes and aspects and 
also its secrets and, its role in human knowledge, 
both exoteric and esoteric, Vol . iii feng, tr, 

PP. 1-52. 



1 . 


Al-Ghazall starts with the sensory spirit and 
says that its light comes through different organs, 
the eyes, ears nostrils etc. According to him, the 
most appropriate symbol for this in the world of 
experience, is the Niche ( mishkat) the place for a 
lamp in a wall, Al-Qhazall perhaps finds some type 
of similitude of this spirit with the Niche because 
the light seen in the Niche, which it reflects throughout 
the room also comes to it through other means i.e, 
through the glass, 

2, Al-Ghazall sees three peculiarities in the 

imaginative spirit : first, it is of the stuff from 
this gross lower world for its objects, have definite 
and limited size, and this shapes and dimensions are 
definitely determined by the distances in relation to 
its subject; moreover, one among the characteristics 
of a gross substance, whereof corporeal attributes are 
predicated, is to be opague to the light of intelligence, 
which transcends these categories of direction, quantity 
and distance# Secondly, if that substance is cleansed, 
refined, disciplined, and controlled,it attains a 
correspondence with and a similarity to the ideas of 
the intelligence; thirdly, the imagination at first is 
needed to control the intelligential knowledge, so that 



knowledge be not disturbed, unsettled, and dissipated; 
and thus get out of hand. The images that the imagi¬ 
nation supplies hold together the knowledge supplied 
by the intellect. In the phenomenal world, al-Ghazall 
maintains, the only object in which all these three 
peculiar characteristics are found, in relation to 
physical light, is "Glass". For glass is a^lso originally 
an opaque substance, but is being cleansed and refinfed 
till it becomes transparent to the light of a lamp, 
which it certainly transmits unaltered. The glass also 
protects the light from gusts of wind or violent jerking. 

So, according to al-Ghazall, there is nothing to symbolize 

66 

the imagination more appropriately than the glass, 

3, With the help of the intelligential spirit the 

cognizance of Divine ideas takes place, Al-Ghazall, in 
the first part of Mishkat,shows the superiority of the 
intellect over the perceptual faculties. Because it 
can transcend the lijnitations of sense perception. It 
may be compared with lamp as it helps to understand the 
affairs of the Invisible World, 


66 


Ibid., PP. 84-85- 





4. The distinctive feature of the discursive 

spirit is that, as al-Ghazall has already indicated, 
it begins with one proposition, then it branches out 
into two, which in turn become four and so on, this 
process of logical division continues until it gives 
to numerous conclusions^ Finally, it leads to con¬ 
clusions which in their turn become the producer of 
like conclusions, these latter also continue to 
produce further conclusions in the same manner. This 
reality in the world of sense-perception is projected 
in al-Ghazall's interpretation by the “Tree" that leads 
us to a further stages that is the fruit of discursive 
reason. It will naturally not be symbolized by trees 
like quince, apple, pomegranate, nor by any other tree 
whatsoever, except the "Olive, The quintessence of 
the fruit of the Olive is its oil by which lamps are 
fuelled, and the speciality of this, as against all 
other oils, is that it enhances the radiance. A tree 
possessing many fruits is named as blessed; and which 
bears absolutely infinite number of fruits should 
rightly be called a blessed tree ( Shajarah mubarakah ), 
Lastly, if the ramifications of those pure intellectual 
propositions do not admit of relation to direction and 
distance, the anti^ypical tree may rightly be said to be 
" '• "neither of the East nor of the 

west". 



5, The transcendental prophetic spirit is also possessed 
by saints subject to their soul's iuininiosity and 
clearness. For the thought spirit ( al-ruh al-mufakklrah ) 
is divided into that which is/need of insatruction, 
advice and help from other, if the process of the 


acquisition of knowledge is to be continued; while a 
portion of it is so pure that# since it is self-luminous, 
it needs no supply from outside, Al-Ghazall says that 


this point is symbolically made by the Qur'anic words 


"Whose oil is well nigh Itiminous, though fire scarce 
touched it"; for, he clarifies the point, there are saints 
whose light is so bright that it is "well nigh" indepen¬ 
dent of that which prophets supply. In the same way, 
there are prophets whose light is "well-nigh" independent 


67 


of that which angels supply. 


What al-Ghazall says about the light of some 
saints may be understood as that though saints are to 
have acquaintance and also to follow the Laws revealed 
to the prophets, there is some knowledge, e,g, gnosis of 
God, that they acquire independently, i.e, directly from 
God; and with this, in a sense, they become self-luminious. 


67, Ibid 


• / 


P, 86 


Al-Ghazall's view about the prophets also falls in 

the same line. Revelation ( wahy ) comes to a prophet 

» 

through the mediation of an angel but there are prophets 

who get illumination directly from God imspite of the 
68 

revelation. Al-Ghazall maintains that there is a 

certain type of knowledge possessed by propfeiets that 

lie even beyond the reach of angels. In support of 

this contencion, al-Ghazall refers to the story of Adam 

and angels in the Qur'an, saying that Adaun succeeded to 

69 

tell the names, whereas the angels failed to do that, 

Al-Ghazill, summing up his study of the symbolism 
of tne "Light-verse", writes that the lights of human 
spirits are graded in various ranks in whose acquisition 
of knowledge sense comes first that provides the founda¬ 
tion and preparing ground for the Imagination; the role 
of the Intelligence and Discursive Reason comes to the 
fore thereafter. All this al-Ghazall says, explains why 
the Glass is the protector of the Lamp's immanence, and 
the Niche is the place for the Glass, At the end Ghazall 
says that existence of a graded succession of lights 

b8. For a detailed account of knowledge of prophets and 
Saints independent of revelation we may again refer 
to our M.Phil. dissertation, PP. 76-80, 

69. nl-Ghazall, al-Risilat at-Ladunlyyah Eng, tr, by 
Margaret Smith, published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Grea t Britain and IreTan d, 
1938, P. 364; Cf, Al~Qur'an 2; 31-33, 



explains the words of the uur'an 

70 

"Light upon Light", By the "existence of graded 

succession of lights" al-^azall most probably means 

a graded succession of knowledge in a man, A man being 

a descendant of Adam possesses the same form or image 

as was possessed by Adam, And Adam, according to a 

prophetic Tradition, was created in the image or form 

71 

of the Merciful one, Al-Ghazall interprets this 

Tradition as that 'God, out of His grace and mercy, 

gave to Adam a summary 'image' or ' form', embracing 

every genus and species in the whole world insomuch that 

it was as if Adam were all that was in the world, or 

72 

were the summarized copy ( microcosm ) of the world. 

He further says that without being blessed with Divine 
mercy or grace no son of Adam is able to know his sove¬ 
reign Lord;for " 

73 

"Only he who knows himself knows his Lord", So a man 
is a microcesm- a type or form of macrocosm. In the 
light of the above discussion one may understand what 
does al-Ghazall intend to say oy the words 'light upon 
light'. For a better understanding of this phrase a passage 



70. Mishkat, P. 86 


71. According to some other report the Tradition is: 

I 

- w 




"God created Adam after Him 

image" 

iDid., P. 76, Ihya' Eng, tr. Vol . IV,P. 245. 

72. Misjikat, P. 76“^ 


73, Loc.Cit. 



from al-Ghazali*s Ihya' 


may be quoted here; 


When the treader in the path of religion 
heard about this knowledge,’^^ he knew of 
his defects and was enraged at his passions 
and his mental fire broke out. Before this 
the light of his heart was dimly burning, 
even though it did not touch the fire. When 
knowledge was puffed up ia. his heart, his 
oil was enkindled. Then light upon light came to 
him. 75 


4, EPILOGUE 

Al-Ghazall inrthe end of the second part of his 

Mishkat says that the symbolism that he tries to expose 

in this section holds good only for the hearts of the 

true believers,or for prophets and saints, but not for 

the hearts of the unoelievers; because 'light' stands 

76 

for right guidance alone, A man who has turned from the 
path of guidance is in falsehood; hence in darkness; 
rather, al-Ghazali maintains, he is darker than darkness. 
Darkness in itself is neutral; it leads one neither one 
way nor the other; the intelligences of the unbelievers, 
their perceptions, understandings, are perverse, and they 
misguide each other mutually in their going astray. They 

74. Knowledge of God's secret image in man. 

75. ihya , Eng. tr. ^1. IV, P. 245* 

♦ 

76. Mishkat , P, 87- 



are like men , whom the Qur'an describes that: 
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"in some fathomless sea, overwhelmed by billow topped 
oy billow topped by cloud; darkness on darkness piled"(24:40). 

Al-Ghazali says this fathomless sea is the world, this 
world of mortal dangers, of evil chances, and of blinding 
trouble. The first 'billow' is the wave of lust that 
arouses in man the bestial nature which allures him to 
sensual pleasures and the satisfaction of worldly desires. 

They take rood and luxariate like cattle, and Hell will 
oe tneir place of entertainment. 

The second "billow" is the v/ave of ferocious 
attributes which lead the soul to wrath, enmity, hatred, 
prejudice, envy, boastfulness,ostentation,pride etc. These 
vices symbolize darkness, because wrath is the demon's 
intelligence, it may also be regarded as the uppeimnost 
billow ( al-m awj al-a*ala ), anger is mostly stronger 
even tnan lust; when wrath emerges in a man it diverts 
the soul from lust and makes it oblivious of enjoyment, 
lust not even for a moment can stand up at the height 
of anger. Out of anger a man may commit many sins in a 
short period. 



Finally "the cloud" ( al-sahab ) means vicious 

_ • _ 

beliefs (al-i^tiqadat al- Kn abIthah ), and corrupt imagi¬ 
nings ( al Kh^yalat al-fasidah ) which become veils 
keeping away the unbelievers from the true faith, from 

knowledge of the Real ( ma^rifat al-haqq ) and from the 

♦ _ 

illumination of the sunlight of the Qur'an and human 
intelligence in the way as the cloud veils the shining 
of sunlight. These things, all of them being darknesses, 
may be called "darkness on darkness piled". It is due to 
these veils of darkness that the Divine message does not 
reach them; and they also fail to apprehend the miraculous 
quality of the prophet(s), whereas a little reflection 
suffices to understand this, Al-Ghazall is of the view 
that the following Qur'anic verse refers to such persons*. 

. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 

"when a man putteth forth his hand, he can well-nigh it not" 
(24:40) 

Al-Ghazall concludes that if all these* lights have, 
as he has elaborated very clearly, their source and origin 
in the Great Primary ( al-awwal ) and the Real ( al-haqq ), 
every one professing unity ( muwahhid ) may well believe that" 

"For any to whom God giveth not light,there is no light 
(24:40) 


77. 


Ibid., P. 88* 



Al-Ghazall, in order to be more explicit, 
also interprets the "Darkness-verse" (24:40 ) of 
the Qur'an in the end of this chapter, perhaps , 
to show its contrast to the "Light-verse" (24;35), 
Both the verses, in the Qur'an have come in the 
same s urah . Al-^azall wants to clarify that the 
'Light-verse' is a symbolic descriptions of rightly 
guided man, his different grades of knowledge and 
stages of development; on the otherhand the 
'Darkness-verse' symbolizes the ignorance of an 
unbeliever, his veiling phenomena and his final 




settlement in waywardness 



(E) THE EXPOSITION OF THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SEVENTY 


THOUSAND VEILS 


Al-Ghazali in the third and last section of his 


MishXat explains the following Tradition: 

j . 'y . , ■ 4 ' 
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"God hath seventy thousand veils of Light 
and darkness: Were He to withdraw their 
curtain, then would the splendours of His 
Aspect surely consume everyone who appre¬ 
hended Him with his sight". 78 


In t le light of the above Tradition, throughout 

79 - - 

the whole chapter al-Ghazali's attempt is to give the 


78, Some read "seventy veilc" some "seven hundred"but in 
another Tradition that we have quoted in the third 
Chapter referring to Gabriel also reads as "seventy 
thousand veils", supra , P..70 

79. In the Arabic text ed. by Abu al-*^Ala ^Af If I, Cairo^l964 

the third chapter ( al-fasal al-'Wialith ) of Mishkit 

_ ♦ _ _ 

al-Anwar is simply the "Veils - Section", the same Is 
-- case with its Bengali, Persian and Urdu trans¬ 
lations whereas in Gairdner's English translation, 
part III begins four pages earlier that includes the 
exposition of the symbolism of ’Light-verse’ and 
Epilogue: the darkness-verse. We shall follow the 
chapterization found in the Arabic text- W.M, Watt in 
an article "A Forgery in al-Ghazall's Mishka t?'*, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of 1949,PP.5-22,raises serious doubt about the authen- 
city^f the tnird chapter ,i.e,, detailed interpretation 
of the Tradition about the Seventy ( or seventy thousand) 
veils, which for convenience he calls as the 'Veils- 
section", and after a long discussion comes to the con¬ 
clusion that this part of al-Ghazall’s Mishkat is spu¬ 
rious, The heart of the diifificulties. Watt says, is the 
apparent contradiction between many statements in the 
"veils-section" and al-Ghazall*s general position. Watt 
quotes a passage from this controversial section where 
the discussion is about the first group of those veiled 
by pure light, "have searched out and understood the true 

Contd,. 



attri- 
es of God 
t he has 


2/j 


description of different categories of people from whom 
God is veiled. God is in# by# and for Himself Glorious. 
Al-Ghazall's argument here is that God being the Glorious 
must be veiled from the rest of the creation. We already 


meaning of the Divine attributes# and have grasped that 
when the Divine attributes are name^.#Speech, Will Power, 
i^nowledge and the rest# it is not according to our human 
mode of nomenclature; this has led them to avoid denoting 
Him by these attributes altogether# and to^denote Him 

simply by a reference (bi•1-idafah) to His creation 

♦ 

( makhluqat ) ‘*P.6, Mishkat#P.95, In this passage# Watt thinks, 
the attributes of“T3^""Trave been denied. Another point of 
objection about the 'Veils-section' is that al-Ghazall^has 
not clearly mentioned about it in the preface of Mishkat. 

Watt also maintains that this portion is incompati-5Xe- 

with the rest of the Mi£hkat. ^Afifl in the introduction 

to the Arabic text of Mishkat(PP.27-»28) maintair^s that 

Prof, watt's points do not conclusively justify^his claim 
that the last portion of Mi£hkat is not al-Ghazall*s. This 
portion is not spurious because here al-Ghaz^lI has not denie(|;^ 
denied is the way of attributing them to"”God, He does not 
' deny_tnat God is knower ^llm )# Powerful ( gadir ) Wilier 
(murid). Speaker ( m utakallim ) and so on. What he denies 
is that these attributes to be applied to God in the same 
way as they are applied to other being. He does not deny 
that God is Light# but what he denies is that this is to be 
applied to the sun# the moon#the stars. When al-Ghazall 
talks about the transcendence of God# his motive Ts not 
merely to deny any partnership with God# but also to affirm 
Divine oneness. What Watt could not realize, *’Af If I says# is 
that al-^azall wants to resolve the problems of the attri- 
Dutes of God on sufistic ground after a detail stud^ of 
scholarstics ' ( mutakall^u n) and philosophers(f alasif a h) 
view on this issue, *'A^i^i says that al-Ghazall himself 

mentions in the preface of the Mishkat that this book con¬ 
sists of three chapters. If the last one's authenticity is 
denied and the early two are accepted then where is the third 
chapter? The third chapter(veils-section)^^AfIfI says, is_ 
found in tne manuscript of Mishkat al-Anwa r of ^ahid 'All 
in 509 A.ii.,four years after The death of al-GhazcLlI. What 
is more, 'AfifI argues# Ibn Tufail also quoted some long 
paragraph of this chapter in his treatise ^ayy ibn Yaqzan 
without raising any doubt in its authenticity. *'Aflti con- 
cludes that all these points he has mentioned conclusively 
prove tnat the third chapt&r (veils-section) is an authentic 
part of al-Gnazall's Mishkat and Watt's view in this regard 
is unacceptable. ' 



have come accross what al-Ghazall says about the hiddenness 

80 

or God in the first part of his Mishkat, We may say that 
God is hidden from the creation by seventy thousand veils 
of Light and darkness and different categories of people 
can see beyond a few veils according to their knowledge 
or piety. 

The distinctive feature of al~GhazalI's theosoptvy 
is that it at a time covers both »itoteric and esoteric 
aspects. Here, in its exoteric sense, God's hiddeness is 
due to all pervasiveness of His light, which remains un¬ 
perceived by most of the people. In the esoteric sense, 
God's hiddeness means God is hidden and veiled^from the 
spiritual or inner apprehension of man. Al-Ghazall makes 
three broad divisions of men according to their veils - the 
veils of pure darkness, darkness mixed with light, and pure 
light. There are very numerous subdivisions of these 
three which are innumerable, Al- Gh azall maintains that 
the number of veils mentioned in the Tradition in this 

81 

connection is, perhaps, to refer to the indefinite numbers. 


80. Supra , P. 247 

81. Mishkat , PP. 88-89- 




1 . 


THOSE VEILED BY PURE DARKNESS; 


The first division of the above mentioned three 
broad divisions comprises those who are veiled by pure 

darkness ( mah d. al-zulmah ), The atheists fall in this 

♦ ♦ 

group, who do not believe in God and the Day of Judgment. 
Since they are not the believers in the world hereafter, 
they are after this world only. They fall into various 
subdivisions, 

Firstly, there are those who desire to discover 

the cause of this world, and regards the “nature** as its 

cause. According to al-Ghazall , nature is an attribute 

which inheres in material substances, and is immanent in 

them. But it in itself is a dark thing because it has 

no knowledge; nor perception and self-consciousness nor 

consciousness, nor light is perceived by it through the 

82 

medium of physical light. Naturalists are considered by 
al-Ghazall to be veiled by pure darkness, perhaps, because 
of their inability to see the real cause of the world, 
i.e., God. They being the naturalists are also, therefore, 
materialists in the ontological sense, Deypnd the material 
substances which are the components of nature, they fail 
to apprehend the role of any Supernatural Power which 
brought the universe into being. 


82. Ibid., P, 89* 




Secondly, there is a group ofpeople who are pre¬ 


occupied with their self and do not think about the 
world and the cause of its creation. The ultimate end 
to them is the fulfilment of the lusts of their selves. 
The life they lead is that of the beasts roaming £ree in 
a jungle. The veil that protects the penetration of 
Divine light in them is the veil of self-centred ego or 
darkness of lust. Al-Ghazall maintains that slavery 
to self-impulse or self-love is the most acute darkness. 
He quotes a Qur’anic verse referring to these 


people: 




"Has thou seen the man who makes self impulse 
his God"? (25:43) 

The following Tradition of the Prophet(s) also 
attests al-Ghazall*s view on the above issue: 

( I J 1 cAJ 1 1 I 

"Self-impulse is the most hatable of the gods 
worshipped instead of God". The people of this group 
may be further subdivided. One class among them thinks 
that chief end of this world is to satisfy one's wants, 
busts, and animal instincts, whether connected with sex, 
or food, or drink, or other urges. They, therefore, are 
according to al-Ghazall, the creatures of pleasure ; 



pleasure is for them everything and their god, no 

darkness can be more intense than self-love. Such men, 

al-Ghazall says, should be placed in the lowest category 

of human beings as they are veiled by darkness unadul- 
83 

terated. According to another class, man's chief end 
IS conquest and domination, so, they find satisfaction 
in the taking of prisoners, and killing people; such a 
ferocious passion to dominate others is found, according 
to al-Ghazall ,among the nomadic Arabs ( al-a^rab ), some 
of the kurds and many other fools among men. Their veil 
is the dark veil of attributes of ferocity, because they 
are subjected to these urges. The chief end to a third 
class is to become rich by owning a vast property. In 
their consideration wealth is an instrument through which 
man can meet his every desire. Their concern is, there¬ 
fore, hoarding and multiplication of riches- the multi¬ 
plication of property, real estate, personal estate, 
thoroughbreds, flocks,herds, fields and valuable things. 
Their aim is always here and there, are not ever ready 
to spend some part of the wealth they earn for their own 
comfort. The Prophetic Tradition "Poor wretch, the slave 

of moneyi Poor wretch, the slave of gold "refers, al- 

84 

Gnazali holds, to this type of people. Their allurment 


83. Ibid ,, PP. 89-90 
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of wealth is regarded by al-Ghazall as a veil, as it 
keeps them isolated from all noble ends of hvonan life. 

What al-Ghazall says about these people seems to be 
in conformity of with the spirit of Islam with regard 
to wealth. Islam's stand on this issue is very clear, 
it discourages rather hates the hoarding of wealth by 
a few people, exploiting the poor or denying the others' 
right to them. Al-Ghazali's description of this moral 
vice in Kimlya^e-S'adat also indicates what a great evil 
he considers hoarding and miserliness. 

According to al-Ghazall, those persons are also 

veiled by pure darkness who run after their personal 

reputations and suppose that supreme felicity lies making 

one's name known in the society, in the enhancement of 

85 

tne number of followers and influence over others. He 
places them with the people veiled by pure darkness, due 
to their constant involvement in publicising their names 
they become forgetful of God. 

There are innumerable types of men who are veiled 

by pure darkness; al-Ghazall elaborated the characteristics 

of some of them. Pure darkness symbolizes a number of 

things,e.g. atheism, self indulgence,greed for wealth, 

miserliness, eagerness for reputations and a nxamber of base 
and lower characteristics due to which the Divine light 
does not enter into human souls. 


85. Ibid., PP.90-91 
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THOSE VEILED BY MIXED LIGHT AND DARKNESS 


Al-Ghazall introduces the concept of light 
mixed with darkness, and places veiled by it in the 
secon d grade. They are in a higher rank as compared 
to the men of the first grade. As their veil is mixed 
with light and darkness, they are capable of arriving 
at right faith. Al-Ghazall maintains that this group 
consists of three main kinds: firstly, those whose 
darkness has its origin in the Senses; secondly, those 
whose darkness lies in imagination; thirdly, those 
whose Intelligence is darkened by false logic. 

Firs t, there are some people in whom the role of senses 
is dominant, yet they are different from the people of 
the first grade. As they are not totally involved in 
the self-absorption which is the characteristics of all 
who fall in tne first broad group,they deify something 
outside the self, and have some yearning for the knowledge 
of Creator. According to al-GhazalI> ihe first grade 
of tnese consists of the idol-worshippers ( ^abdah al- 

al-awthan ), and the last grade consists of the dualists 
(al-thana^/iyyah ) : between these two there many grades. 

The first, the idolaters, are aware that they 
have a deity whom, they must prefer to their dark selves. 



It is also their belief that their deity is mightier 
than any thing else. But they are veiled by the 
senses in such a way that they fail to transcend the 
World of sense. They make images and figures with 
precious minerals. Gold, silver, gems etc. and 
worship these as their gods. Such persons are veiled 
by Divine Majesty and Beauty, two attributes of God and 
His light. As they are blocked by the senses, they 
ascribe these Divine attributes to the sense-perceived 
bodies. And the world of sense-perception is, which 
al-Ghazall discussed in the first section of Mishkat, 
darkness in relation to the World Supernal. 

The remotest Turkish tribes have been placed by 
al-Ghazall in the second class who do not have any 
organized community, and no definite religious faith. 
They oelieve that they have a deity, and that that deity 
is some particularly beautiful object. When they see 
something or being of exceptional beauty, such as a man 
or a tree, or a horse, they worship it and call it their 
God. These people are veiled by the light of Beauty 
mixed with the darliness of the senses. Thefr stage is 
a step higher than the Idol-worshippers, as they have, 
to some extent, penetrated into the Realm of Light in 
their quest for truth. Hence, they worship the beauty 



SJ 


in the absolute - not in the individual - and the 
beauty they worship is of Nature's handiwork and not 
of their own making. 

The third class consists according to al-Ghazall 
of the fire worshippers, for they think their deity must 
be in its essence Light, glorious in the express image 
and majestic in Himself terrible in His presence, into¬ 
lerant to approach and yet it must be likewise perceptible. 
For the imperceptible, in their opinion, is meaningless. 
They find in Fire all these attributes. Such people 
are veiled oy the light of Dominion and Glory, both of 

which are, indeed, amongst the attributes of the Lights 

86 

of God, 

The fourth class is of the view that fire cannot 
be regarded as divinity, for it is under human control 
for its kindling and quenching. In their view that thing 
can only hold the status of Divinity which is not under 
human control, only that which possesses the attributes 
of Dominion and Glory and has the capacity to keep human 
being under its absolute sway, and moreover is very high 
and lofty. Astrology as the science gets hold of this 
folk, who attribute to each star its speciaJL influence. 


86, Ibid., P. 92- 


Some worship Cynosura and others Jupiter, and others 
some other heavenly body. These people are then veiled 
by Light, the Light of Sublime, the Luminious, the 
Potent, which are also three forms of the Light of 
God. 

The fifth class of the people also hold the 
idea of the fourth group,but maintain that among the 
light-giving substances the greatest status is held by 
the sun, so they worship the sun. Such type of people 
are veiled by the Light of Greatness, in addition to 
the former lights but their vision is still blended with 
the darkness of the senses, 

The sixth class of the kind of the second ^roup 
advances a step higher and holds that the Sun has no 
monopoly of light, other bodies are also possessors of 
lights. So, such a being can only be regarded as deity 
who has no partner in luminosity. Hence, they worship 
tne Absolute Light which is the source and root of all 
other lights, and think that it is the Lord of the whole 
universe, and that all good things are attributable to 
it. They also see the presence of evils in the world, 
and are not ready to link them with their deity. Having 
faith in a deity devoid of evil, they conceive a struggle 



between him and the Darkness, and these two are called, 
according to al-Ghazall, Yazdan and Ahrlma n;. This 

faith is held by the sect of the Dualists viz,, the 

^ ■ 87 

zoroastrians. 

So far al-Ghazali's attempt was to give a brief 
account of the different classes that fall in the first 
division of the second group and not to give an exhaustive 
list of all the numerous classes belonging to this. With 
this al-Ghazall tries to show how the senses act in the 
form of veils preventing the penetration of pure Divine 
light, the Light of faith in one and Only God, Al-chazall 
in the first part of Mishkat gives more weightage to 
human intelligence than to the perceptual faculties,and 
says that intelligence can more properly be called'light' 
in comparison to the senses. In the above classes a 
little bit employment of the faculty of intelligence is 
seen, yet it has remained under the sway of senses. And 
that is why, the people of all the classes of this divi¬ 
sion cannot get rid of the veil of darkness. 

The Second grade consists of those veiled by some 
light mixed with the darkness of the Imagination , Al- 
Ghazall places them a rank higher than those in the 
First grade whose light is mixed with the darkness 
of the senses . They have got out of the sway of the 


87, Itvid., P,. 94‘ 



senses as they assert the existence of something 
beyond the senses, but are uneible to exceed the purview 
of the imagination and so worship a Being who is ima¬ 
gined as actually sitting on a throune, Al-Ghazall 
places the corporealists or anthropomorphizts 
{ al-mu 1 assamah ) in the lowest grade of these, and all 
the various Kar^iyyah . The highest in degree, according 
to him, are those who do not relate any corporeality to 
God an ;all His accidentia, except one - "direction", and 
that direction is upwards, for, they argue, as al-Ghazali 
reports, that which is not referable to any direction, 
and cannot be characterized as either within or without 
the world, does noc exist at all, since it cannot be 
imagined by the imagination. According to al-Ghazall , 
these people fail to apprehend that the very first degree 

of intelligibilia ( ma^qulat ) takes man clean beyond 

~ 88 
ail reference whatsoever to direction and dimension. 

So, due to the veil of imagination the true nature of 

Divinity remains unknown to them. 

The people of third category are veiled by Divine 
Light, mixed with the darkness of false syllogisms of 
the intelligence ( mugayisat ^aqliyyah fasidah ), and 
their object of worship is such a deity that "Hears, Sees, 
and has knowledge. Power, Will, Life", and transcends all 
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directions, including the direction upwards. Their 
conception is. as al-Ghazall says that all these 
attributes are relative. Some of them conclude that 
God's "Speech is with sounds andiletters like that 
of a man, while others, who are more advanced amongst 
them, say that it is like the thought-speech of men, 
both ” soundless and letterless". But when they are 
asked to show that "hearing, sight, life",^ etc. are 
really in God, they fall back on what is essentially 
anthropomorphism, though it has been repudiated by 
them formally. Their problem is the problem of attri¬ 
bution of God and they fail to understand what the 
attribution of these ideas to God really signifies. 
These people are, in the opinion of al-Ghazall, veiled 

by several of the divine Lights, mixed with the false 

89 

syllosisms of the intelligence. All the various 
classes of second division are veiled by mixed light 
and darkness. Though all of them have been placed by 
al-Ghazall in one broad group, they have considerable 
differences among them regarding their faith, and the 
status, they possess in the eye of religion. 


89. Ibid.,PP. 94-95. 
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THOSE VEILED hY PURE LIGHT 



The third division consists of those who are 

veiled by pure light { mahd al-anwar ) and they, 

_ • _ 

according to al-Ghazall, fall into several classes. 

His main purpose is not here to enumerate all of them. 

He divides this group in three classes, so that one 

may have a general idea of the characteristics of this 

group. As tor the first class, al^Ghazall says that 

they are tne people who, with their research, have 

deduced the ’true meaning of the Divine Attributes, and 

have grasped that the names of these attributes such 

as Speech, Will, Power, Knowledge, and the rest, are 

not symmetrical with the human mode of nomenclature. 

This also led them to avoid denoting Him with these 

attributes altogether, but to denote Him simply with 

reference to His creation. As it is seen in the story 

of Moses and Pharaoh, when the latter asKed aOoout the 

Lord of the universe, Moses replied "The Lord, whose 

Holiness transcends even the ideas of these attributes, 

90 

He, the Mover and controller of the Heavens", Al- 
Ghazall places them in the first group of those who are 
veiled by pure light perhaps because they with the 
employment of their intelligence have succeeded to 
arrive at some true conclusions about God. Yet they 
are veiled because all the Divine mysteries,i,e.,the 


Cf. al-Qur'an 26: 23-24. 
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facts and realities, have yet not been disclosed to 
them. 

Those who fall in the second class of this group 
possess, as al-Ghazall maintains, a more higher status 
in their grasp of the realities of the World Supernal 
than the f irs t one. It appears to them that the Heavens 
are a plurality, and that another being moves each of 
the Heavens, called an angel; these are many in number. 
And their relation to the other Lights Divine is as the 
relation of the stars to all other visible lights. 

These people then realize that these Heavens are enve¬ 
loped by another, by whose motion all the yest revolve 
once in twenty-four hours, and that finally the Lord 
is He who communicaces motion to this outermost sphere, 

which encloses all the rest, on that ground they conclude 

9I 

that plurality must be denied of Him, The possible 
cause of al-Ghazall's placement of this class to a stage 
higher than the former is that they have a better 
realization of God's administration tj^roughout the 
heavens and the earth than the first group. They, the 
first group, understood that God is the Mover and the 
Orderer of the Heavens and the earth, but it is not 
clear to them how God does move and keep in order the 


91. Loc.cit. 




heavens and the earth which, as we have seen, has 



been divulged to the second group. So, better 
knowledge about God's adminiscrations throughout the 
heavens and the earth is revealed to them. 

The third group among these people veiled by 
light occupies a higher rank than the second . They 
believe tnat the direct communication of motion to the 
celestial bodies must be an act of service to the Lord 
of the Universe, an act of worship and obedience to Him, 
rendered by one of His servants, an angel, whose relation 
to the pure Light Divine ( al-anwar al-ilahiyyah ) is 
in the relation of Moon to the other visible lights. 

And 'they asserted that the Lord is the Obeyed-One of 
this ( angelic ) Movement, and that the Almighty must 
be considered the universal Movement indirectly and by 

92 

way of command only, but not directly by way of act'. 
Those who belong to this class possess the highest rank 
in al-^azall's hierarchy of the classes veiled by the 
pure light, perhaps because they have succeeded to 
acquire the knowledge of the Divine command,and how it 
is carried out by other agent and how it is related to 
God the ultimate Light, As many mysteries are yet 
^ 92. MishkSt al-Anwar (Arabic) ed, by ^Afifl, P, 74 

Cf. .ii^ghkat Eng. tr, 96. 



unrevealed to them, they are still to be considered 
in veil. But tney are not veiled by pure darkness 
as seen in the first division, nor are they veiled by 
mixed light and darkness - the feature of the second 
division; they are veiled by lights without admixture 
of darkness. 


4, THE ATTAINERS 


■\1-Ghazall at the end of his Mishkat says that 
the Attainers ( al-wasilun ) comprise a fourth grade, 
to whom in turn it has become clear that this Obeyed- 
One ( al-muta*" ), if identified with God, would have 


been given attributives negative of His pure Unity 
(al-wahda-niyyah al-mahdah ) and perfection (al-Kamal 




al-bali^ ). Al-Ghazall does not intend to disclose 


more on this issue, for he says that on account of a 

9 

mystery it is not in the scope of this book to reveal. 


Al-Ghazall says that the Attainers also understand that 
the relation of this 'Obeyed- One' to The Real Existence 
is like the relation of the Sun to the Essential 
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Light'; and so, they turn their faces from him 
who moves the heavens and him who issued the command 
( amar a) for their moving, and attained unto an Existent 
who transcends all that is comprehensible by human 
sight or numan Insight. Al-Ghazall further adds that 
they found it transcendent of and separate from 


95. Mishkat Eng. tr. P. 96, Mishkat (Arabic), P, 74 
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The .'Obeyed-One '- al-Muta*" of al-Ghazall's Mishkat 

has still remained mysterious. There have been long 
discussions and controversies over this issue 
available. And it is not possible to say what it 
actually refers to as al«-GhazalI himself has kept 
it mysterious. Ibn Rushd, al-Ghazall’s arch critic, 
acc 
his 

in _ . _ 

philosophers of Islam, with al-Farabi and Ibn sina at 
their head. (Ibn RusM, al-Kashf *^n Manahlj al-Adila, 

ed., Muller, P. 2lT.~^Ibn Tufail also refers to this 
problem without giving his interpretation in Hayy ibn 
Yaqzan - pp. 13-15. M, Louis Massignon, the fknous, 

French Orientalist, identifies al-Muta^ with the Qutb 

» * 

("Axis") or some other_Supreme Adept. (Massignon, 

T he Passion of al-Halli j, Eng. tr. from French by Herbert 
Mason,Prinuton University Press, 1982, Vol, I.P. 131). 
R.A. Nicholson in his the Idea of Personality in Sufism , 
PP. 44-47 takes up the problem of al-MutS* and says 

that it cannot be tne Qutb , the heac^ of Sufi hierarchy 

because the Sufi Qutb doctrine' was probably derived 

from the Isma^ll Imam doctrine, which al-Ghazill 
always opposed and rejected. In this matter,according 
to the opinion of Nicholson,al-Ghazall was in accord 
with the later mystical speculations, and that the 
Huta‘ represents the archetypal Spirit of Muhammad, 

- - — the Heavenly Man created in the image of God 

and regarded as a cosmic power on whom depends the 
order and preservation of the universe. Nicholson 


s al-Ghazali as he sees an identity between 
al^M ut^a*' and a l-Ma*^lul al-Awwal , the First caused, 
theemanational scheme oi the neo-Platonizing 


Contd. , 



every characterization. What he wants to say by adding 
this qualification is that the attainers at that stage 
succeed to realize the Greatness of God who is beyond 
the reach of huitian sight and insight. 


alludes to a Qur'anic verse, 17:87,the spirit (al-ruh ) 

belongs to the amr of God, and also refers to - - 

Jilll , who says that one of the names of the Divine 
Spirit ,the Spirit of which Muhammad is the perfect 
manifestation, ^r Allah i.e. the "Command" of Go<3, 
the Logos, Nicholson says that al-Ghazall may have borrowed 
the l-.uta' from a Qur'anic Text 3;79/ of great importance 
tor Tm5~development Muhammedan Logos doctrine-"say; if 
ye love Allah and the Apostle", Nicholson argues that the 
word Mu^a^is tne participle of the same verb of which 
ati^ is imperative. The Divine order to obey Muhammad, 

according to Nicholson,implies that# for every good'Muslim 
Muhammad is al-Muta*'’'the Obeyed One", W^H.T. Gairdner in 
an article "Al-^W^li's Mishkat al-Anwar and Ghazall 
Problem", Per Islam (1914) pp, 121-153 and also in the 
Introduction toJEis translation of al-Ghazall's Mishkat 

very elaborately discusses the problem of al-MutaTi 

Gairnder maintains that the al-Muti^is the -^Tpirit of 

# 

God, The transcendental spirit of prophecy, the Divine 
word of command; he is not a Qutb or any Adept, he is not 

Muhammad nor the archetypal_spirit of Muhammad, ^Aflfl in 
the "Introduction" of Mishkat (Arabic )PP ^2-24 says that 

al-Muta*^in reality is the Divine command ( 4l-amr al^jlah iy 

He says that it is not an angel among the angels, nor 
the First Intelligence (al-^aql al-awwal ), which is a neo- 
Platonist concept. ‘^Aflfl says that according to al-Ghazall 

al-i'^uti'' possesses a quality that is contrary to pure 

_ _ • 

oneness (al-welwlaniyyah. s^l“mahQdah ) because the Divine 

command is the source of many things in the existence; 
and pure oneness cannot be more than one. He says that 
al-Ghazall's concept of al-Mu l^a*' may be an extension of 
the ~Asha*^riyyah view of Divine~word ( al-Kalam Allah ) . 
^Afffl does not agree with the interpretation of Nicholson, 
who sees the possible identity of al-Muta^ with the 

reality of Muhammed(s) (al-haqiqah al-muharamadlyyah ) or 


Contd. 



They, al-Ghazall says, are also divided into 
several classes. According to one class the content 
of the perceptij)le is consumed away - consumed, obli¬ 
terated and annihilated; still the soul itself remains 
contemplating the absolute Beauty and Holiness, and 
contemplating itself in its beauty, which is bestowed 
upon it due to its attainment to the Presence Divine 

( al-hadirah al-ilahiyyah ). In them, then, the seen 

—- 96 

objects are obliterated, but not the seer - the seeing 

soul. 


the spirit of Muhammad (al-ruh al-Muhmmadi ), He says 

that the verses Nicholson quoted in support of his 
contention are actually come to the Qur'an in the 
religious sense not in the philosophical sense.^Aflfl 
concludes that by al-MutS^al-Ghazali simply means 
the_Divine command*''think problem of al- 
Muta*" of al-Ghazall's MlfliKkat cannot be over- 

_ m ^ ^ 

simplified. We have already said that al-Ghazall 
himself kept it mysterious. So, nothing c^ be said 
about it with accuracy. 




96, Mishkat (Arabic) P, 75 
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Some surpass this stage, among whom are the Pew 
of the Few; whom the splendours of the countenance 
sublime consume, and the majesty of Divine Glory 

( sultan al-ajlal ); so that they themselves are 

_ • _ 

blotted out and annihilated. Then, al-Ghazall says, 
there is no space left for self contemplation, because, 
at that stage, they have no longer anything '^o do with 
the self: ‘‘Nothing' remains any more save the one, the ^ 
Real", and the import of the Divine word, " 

"all perishes save His countenance", becomes the expe¬ 
rience of the soul at this stage, Al-Ghazall in the 
first chapter of the Mishkat has made reference to this 
class of attainers, and explained in what sense they 

termed this as the state of "Identity" (ittihad) and how 

98 -:- 

they conceived the same. This stage is achieved when 


97, Loc.cit. 




98, Mishkat, Eng. tr. PP, 59-61, This the state of the 

passionate lovers of God, Being drunk with the Divine 
Love, they do not see the presence of anything, not 
even themselves. Man^s love for God has been highly 
esteemed by al-Ghazall in his other works also. He 
devoted a whole chapter of IhyaJ (Eng.tr.Vol.IV,PP.297- 
388) on the love and attachment of God which is one of 
the largest chapters of it. About love he says: 

'... know 0 dear readers that love of God is the last 
stage and the highest in rank. There is no higher stage 
after acquisition of love of God. Before it, there are 
stages of repentance, patience and renuncltion. These 
are preliminaries to love"(P.297). Degrees of love, 
determine individuals' nearness to God, The same is the 
case with Ma^rifat, There is no limit in the sea of 
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man's love for God reaches the peak. In this stage, 
metaphorically, lover and Beloved become one; Veils 
or curtains which keep Him in accessible or unapproachable, 
are stripped off. 

Some of the attainers of the ultimate degree of 
near less to God, al-Ghazall says do not, in their upward 
progress ( taraqql ) and Ascent ( ‘uruj ), climb step 
by step neither does their ascension cost them any length 
of time; but with their first flight they attain to the 
knowledge of the Holiness ( ma‘rifah al-quds ), and that 
‘•nis Transcendent" sovereignty transcends everything. 

What they overcome at the very first stage, the rest 
overcome that at the very last. The onset of God's 
epiphany comes upon them with one rush, so that all that 
is apprehensible by the sense of Sight or by the insight 
of Intelligence is by "The splendours of His <pountenance 
utterly consumed". It may be that the first was the way 
of the Friend (al-^alll ), i.e. Abraham, while the 
latter was the way of the Beloved ( al-HabIb)i.e. 

the ma*rifat of God. Al~GhagalI interrelates both 

( P. 324 ). The state al-Ghazall alluded to above 
is the s ummum bonum i n sufl-ethics. In most of 
the works of the sufls_this alluring state has been 
referred to. Al-Hujwirl qxiotes §hibli's saying; "I 
never saw anything except God" i.e., he explains it, 
in the rapture of love and the fervour of contem¬ 
plation ( Ka^hf al-MahJub ) Eng. tr. P. 330. 



99 

Mohammad, ( peace of God be upon him ), Al-Ghazill 
says that God alone knows the mysteries of their progress 
and of their stations on the way of Light, 

From al-Ghazall’s reference to the Prophet Abraham 
and the Prophet Muhammad ( peace of God be upon them ) 
in relation to the Divine knowledge, it becomes evident 
that in his theosophy propnets possess higher rank, in 
their knowledge of God and nearness to Him, much higher 
than that a mystic or saint of the highest order. While 
al-Ghazali referred to Abraham's ascension to Divine 
knowledge, he had, most probably, the following verse of 
the Qur'an in mind; 



So also did We show Abraham the power and 
the laws of the heavens and the earth, that 


he might have certitude ( 6;75 ), 

What he says about the ascension of the Prophet Muhammad(s) 
is perhaps with reference to Mi^raj , Al-Ghazall in the 
above passage avoided to pass any judgment about the 
spiritual progress and the stations on the way of Light 
with regards Abraham and Muhammad(s). But in some other 
QQ. ibid. . P. 97; Mishkat (Arabic) P,75 

liLo, dXc. ci\ <JL>) c5 

lOQ. Loc.cit , ’’ ^ 1 



passages of the Mishkat , al-Ghazali^ to some extent, 

explicitly shows the superiority of the Prophet(s) 

over all other prophets. In the first chapter of this 

treatise, the Quranic phrase sirajam; munlra^®^( Lamp 

Illuminant ), is applied to the Prophet(s) as well as 

to the Transcendental Prophetic spirit, from which the 

inspirations of the prophets come, whereas he considers 

102 

all the prophets and the learneds to be suruj (lamps), 

Al-Ghazall, while asking the blessings of God for the 

Prophet(s) in the preface of the Mishkat, regaixls hJLn 

To 3 

< thft Prophet ) as the Light of Lights, 


In his Klmya-ye Sa‘adat, while discussing the 
different miraculous powers of the souls and their acqui¬ 
sition of "knowledge from the high" ( *ilm-e ladxinl ), 
al-Ghazali also shows that the Prophet(s) holds a position 
at the peak, over and above all the prophets and saints, 
because he received this knowledge from God in its 
entirety. He also says that while God intended to disclos 
tne news of his prophethood to all human beings. He 


101. 33 :46jj^ in the Qur'an it is used for the Prophet(s) 

102 . Mishkat Eng. tr. P, 55, Mishkit (Arabic ), P, 44 

Cs^ I ui\ 1 I ^ ' 


103. MishkSt (Arabic ), P, 35 








bestowed some of its smell upon all the human souls, 

so that they might follow his footstep, and thereby 
104 

become happy. 

Al-Ghazali's concluding remark about, .the veils 

is that if all the stations and the account of the veiled 

classes, he has given , are fully classified and the 

veils of the pilgrJLms of this path ( al-Salikin ) are 

fully determined the number of classes is ‘swvinty tfepusand' 

If one looks carefully, he claims, he will see no one 

falls outside these divisions. At the end al-Ghazall 

explains the difficulty of plunging into Divine mysteries 

105 

and discovery of lights supernal which are veiled. 


104. Kimya-ye Sa^adat ( Persian ), N.P, Mujtaba 
Muhammad ^Al"!, TJv? A.H. ) P, 16 
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105. Mishkat, PP. 97-98 



From the study of this mystical opuscule. 


Mishkat al-Anwar, the first point we learn is that 
God is the Ultimate Light, nothing is light infront 
of Him; He is the only existence,only Truth in the 
Real sense. He also shows how He is veiled from human 
sight and insight. We see in this work the best expo¬ 
sition of the symbolism of the light-verse of the Qur'an , 
and the ' veils - Tradition '. It is basically a book 
of mysticism, dealing with different stages and stations 
of the seekers of God, But side by side it deals with 
the problems of epistemology with reference to different 
sources, categories and degrees of hvunaua knowledge. Some 
cosmological issues are also discussed in ^ithis book, 

Mishkat had a great impact on the writings of the 
later mystics of Islam, particularly those which dealt 
with the problem of Light and darkness. We see its 
influence on SuhrawardI al-Maqtul, Ibn ^Arabl, RumI and 
Khwajah Mir Dard, What they say about the problem of 
light in their works is either explicity or implicitly 
found in the Mishkat. Some apparent inconsistencies 
found in this work are, perhaps, due to the nature of 
the problems dealt with, and its style also. 



CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSION 
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CQNCLUSI 0 N 


In conclusion we may briefly sum up the 

findings of our study. It has appeared that symbols 

occupy very significant place .in religious language, 

and they are to be properly interpreted, or translated 

into non-symbolic language, for discerning their real 

become 

meanings. It has also/evident that 'light' emerges as 
the most noteworthy symbol in the great religions of 
the world, and has a number of referents. The stri¬ 
king point is that in all the religions the primary 
referent of the symbol 'light' is God, He has been 
regarded as the 'Light of lights', the Ultimate or Real 
light. When the term 'light' is symbollically applied 
to God, it refers to a number of distinctive attributes, 
e.g. Creator and Sustainer of the world, the Real Exis¬ 
tence, the Real Truth. The rest of the creation is 
dependent upon Him for its existence. 

When the symbol 'light' is used for something 
other than God it refers to , knowledge, truth, right 
conduct, good deeds, intellect , Divine guidance and 





spiritual illumination, whereas 'darkness' as opposed 
to 'light' symbolizes all the base things, including 
ignorance, vice, waywardness, worldliness, evil, lust 
etc. In some religions the founders are considered 
to be not only the bearers of light but also the light 
in themselves e.g. Buddha, Christ and Muhammad(s) , 

'Light' also continued to be the most common and per¬ 
tinent symbol in the mystical literature of both the 
oriental and occidental religions. 

In many verses of the Qur'an , the use of the 
word 'light' ( nu r ) occurs repeatedly, most often, in 
symbolic sense. In order to make the various meanings 
o± 'light' intelligible these verses have to be translated 
into non-symbolic language, replaced by their referents 
that are different according to the context of the 
verse. In the Qur'an too, among the many referents of 
the symbol 'light' one or rather the primary referent 
is Allah, Who is the Ultimate light, source of all 
lights. Other referents are the Prophet(s), the Qur'an, 
the other revealed books, God's guidance, knowledge, 
and beatific vision. In some of the verses , the symbol 

O 

light"also signifies gnosis of God and the Love of God, 

In Traditions ( of the Prophet ) too, light signifies 



to the same things, some of which we have quoted in 
this thesis. The Qur'an and the Tradition address 
in the same symbolic language. 

Prom our study of the symbolism of light in 

the Qur'an and Hadith, it has become evident that the 

• _ 

source of this symbolism in sufIsm does not lie outside 
Islam, though, of course, there are similarities between 
the symbolic use of light in suflsm and mystical lite- 
rature of other religions. It has been the general 
claim of the sufIs from the very early period that the 
inspiration they received in the development of their 
doctrines came to them from their contemplation on the 
inner meanings of the Qur'an, and the life and sayings 
of the Prophet(s), Hence the symbolism of light in 

suflsm owes its origin to the Qur'an, and the Traditions 

• 

of the Prophet(s) which contain the word 'light' ( nur ), 
signifying many realities, 'Light' in the sayings and 
sermons of ^All ibn Abl Talib also occupies an important 
place as a symbol that was instrximental in moulding sufI 
philosophy and language. 

Though references to the symbol 'light' are 
found in the woiXs and sayings of the early sufIs, but 
but it assumes the particular form of a metaphysical 



and mystical doctrine of light for the first time 
in sufism of Sahl al-Tustarl. In his theosophy 
'light' primarily stands for God,refers to His one¬ 
ness and uniqueness. He also developed the doctrine 

of the light of Muhammad ( nur Muharomadl)(s) to be 

• • 

the originator of the world of creation. 

The credit goes to al-Ghazall for the further 

development of the doctrine of light philosophically. 

o 

His Mishkat al-Anwar may be considered to be the most 
comprehensive work on the symbolism of light# as it 
covers mystical# metaphysical and epistemological 
implications of it. This work itself has become a 
classic in Islamic literature mainly for its interpre¬ 
tation of the famous "Light-verse" of the Qvir'an # 
which requires profound reflection and contemplation 
to be interpreted properly. This work also contains 
the interpretation of the "Veils-Tradition" -referring 
to God's hiddenness behind a series of veils from 
human sight and insight. The impact of the Mishkat 
on the post Ghazalian mystics of Islam is not of minor 
significance. 



SuhrawardI, Shaikh al-Ishraq^ successfully 
combined both the Islamic and non-Islamic doctrines 
of the "light" in a much more philosophized and spiri¬ 
tualized form than all his predecessors in Islam. 

His primary aim is to make it explicit that the One 
and the Unique light is Divine Light, which is in its 
essence the Absolute or non-relative Light, while 
always the word 'light* whenever applied to any created 
thing is in a relative sense. His intention is not to 
revive the Persian dualism, as he is blamed by some of 
his antagonists both in tl^e orient and Occident, He 
upholds, as we have expounded in our study, a monistic 

system of thought, based upon Islamic tawhid, 

• _ 


In the views of Ibn ^Arabl, Rumi, mnd Mir Dard 
also the symbol 'light* primarily stands for God, the 
only absolute Existence, Truth and Reality, The doctrine 
of the light of Muhammad(s) ( haqlqat-e-Huhammadl or Nur 

MuhammadI ) 


hols a very significant place in their 


systems of thought, "Light" as a symbol in all these 


philosophies refers to the different states and stages 
of mysticism and also the sufI hierarchy. Ibn ‘ArabI 
treats God as the Apprehending Light in Whom or through 



Him all kinds of human knowledge are acquired, RumI 
in many of his verses and discourses makes use of 
the symbols occuring in the “light-verse** to refer 
to tne different states of mystics. 

Love and gnosis of God are among the many 
referents of the symbol 'light* used by the mystics* 
Gnosis can only be achieved when one keeps oneself 
purifies from all kinds evil deeds, leads a pious life 
and directs one's heart towards God, 

Finally, it can be said that the symbol 'light' 
as it IS used in the Qur'an, the Hadith, the sufI 
literature, and also in the scriptures of other reli¬ 
gions, falls among the symbols signifying insight and 
knowledge of God, particularly being categorised as an 
'insight symbol*. It has no phenomenal referents but 
is used as a vehicle or medium of attaining mystic 
knowledge. Through it more universal and ideal rela¬ 
tions have been referred to that cannot be expressed in 
non-symbolic, simple language because the symbol 'light' 
refers to the pervasiveness,ideality, and non-phenomenal 
character of spiritual journey as well as transcendental 



Reality. Ghazill is the foremost mystic thinker 
among Muslim philosophers who analysed and 
elaborated a coherent and consistent doctrine on 
the basis of his interpretation of the "Light-verse" 
in Mi£hkat, which serves as a key to understand 
his views on religious knowledge, mystic experience. 
Divine guidance, prophethood, and God in His trans¬ 
cendence and immanence in relation to the world and 


its beings 
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